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QUESTION OF QUESTIONS.—No. III. 


STANLEY AND GRAHAM’S CHURCH REFORMS. 


What is truth 9—PILarsr. 


Arter all, in the darkest characters there is 
generally to be found some bright spot. True 
it is, the name of Pilate is coupled with a crime 
at which Christendom shudders ; yet we have 
always had an opinion that his character must 
go down to posterity, not without some portion 
of honour for the anomalous curiosity which 
prompted him so much as to ask a question about 
which, the few among statesmen or rulers, who 
have ever troubled their heads, are as the “ rari 
nantes in gurgite vasto,” 

What has been, in times past, a phenomenon for 
its singularity, has hardly yet become so familiar 
to our experience as to deaden our surprise, 
when any one in authority or conspicuous station 
steps aside from the path in which he has been 
unconsciously treading from his youth up, and 
happens to put to himself, or to others, that 
most out-of-the-way of all questions—what is 
truth? We have, indeed, a strong suspicion 
that, in most instances, men put on their opinions 
as they put on their coats. If the coat looks 
well and sits easy, there is an end of the matter. 
And far, indeed, should we be from getting 
angry at the proceeding, were we as little con- 
cerned in the choice of the opinion as in the 
taste of the coat. But, unluckily, to us the ‘0 
rain, the opinions of our betters turn out to 
be a costly matter; and, indeed, upon further 
reflection, we are not quite sure whether the 
cost of the coat, shoulder-knots, lace and all, 
from some not very remote connexion with the 
professed opinions, may not come out of our 
pockets as well. It has long been remarked, that 
a placeman is seldom seen out at the elbows ; 
and tradition and observation surprisingly concur 
in their testimony to the fact, that a place in the 
treasury, or a place in the Court, is no place for 
him who is suspected of the habit of rooting into 
the proof of opinions, or to whose mind the 
question is prone to recur which we have had 
the hardihood to place at the head of this paper. 
We suppose it is from some such circumstance 
as this the saying had its origin, that were it to 
have rained mitres, not one of them would ever 
fit the head of Paley ; and notwithstanding the 


flexibility he had the merit of aiming to com- 
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municate to conscience upon other points, we 
have been led to conclude that the outlandish 
philosophy of comparing the divine right of kings 
to the divine right of constables, with some few 
other such slips of the pen, could never be en- 
tirely effaced from certain recollections. 

Be this as it may—opinion, we find to be a 
matter of exceedingly practical interest. There 
is no more useful household fact to be known, 
than that error is an egregious pickpocket. It 
ought to be in every edition of Kitchener, 
There is nothing too small, nothing too great for 
its application. To adopt'the endearing appella- 
tion of Cobbett, there is not, for example, a 
‘“‘Chaw-bacon” in all England, who does not 
think the breath in his nostrils depends upon the 
utter extermination of the malt-tax. We do 
not say how wisely our rustic philosophers argue 
in this case; but we do say, that the “ Chaw- 
bacons” ought, to a man, to join heart and soul 
with us in throwing into the Exchequer the ways 
and means of sustaining whatever relief they 
may seek, without pressure to other interests. 

Now, the malt-tax is 4,000,000: and in the 
venerable name of Cocker, we demand to be 
heard, when we dare aver that the horse, foot, 
and artillery—together with police, special com- 
missions, and the machinery of law—required to 
prop up the Church miuirant in Ireland, do not 
fall much short of this agricultural tax. Here, 
then, is a practical question for the barley 
growers of England! We are sorely pinched 
by the times, and greviously tormented by the 
excisemen ; but the man of the Exchequer tells 
us he cannot afford to relieve us. We supplicate 
Althorp, but farmer as he is, he is as obstinate 
asa hog. We send our Chandos to his cronies 
in Downing Street, but he comes back with his 
finger in his mouth. Ought we then to look 
patiently on, while the Thirty-nine Articles of 
(‘ranmer are piously stuck on the point of a 
bayonet, and presented to the Catholic people of 
Ireland, who, although they refuse the goods, are 
mercilessly made to pay the price, at a cost of 
collection which’ would go near to relieve us of 
the burden under which we are sinking ? 

There is not a tax-payer in ween: 5 
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not express himself in similar terms. One and 
all, it behoves them to inquire, and diligently 
to see to it, whether it be common sense— 
whether it be justice—we do not say to the sister 
country, but to their wives and little ones—to 
throw themselves on the parish, or live upon 
potato-bread and water-gruel—in order that 
the non-working clergy of one-twelfth of the 
people of Ireland may clothe themselves in 
purple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously in 
the midst of an obstinately recusant and rack- 
rent population, 

Sed “ paulo majora canamus.” We must not 
touch this topic in too light a vein. Much as 
we deem of fiscal grievances, in bitterness and 
sorrow we feel that this is not the whole of the 
case. We would do our countrymen the justice 
to remember, that they have heads and hearts to 
be affected, no less than pockets. Yet, truth to 
say, upon this topic there has prevailed up to the 
present period a dearth of intellect, or of the 
most ordinary fellow-feeling, and honesty, of 
which, future times might well be incredulous! 
That this apathy shouid have place among the 
very ignorant, was hardly matter of wonder, for 
such have but little emotion to spare from their 
personal wants and difficulties ; that it should 
infect the more intelligent mass of the people of 
Britain during the long abeyance of their con- 
stitutional rightsand political influence, might not 
be altogether unpardonable ; but that it should. 
spread itself into the circles of the elevated, 
the refined, and the informed, adds a portentous 
evidence to the voice of all history how little 
mankind has to expect—independently of that 
pressure from without which the energy of free 
institutions alone can create—from the know- 
ledge, the wealth, the leisure, and even the virtue 
of the privileged few! Nay, from seeing what 
we do, we can the better believe that history and 
tradition have nought ‘f set down in malice,” but 
have transmitted a faithful picture of our race. 

Rome, we are told, had her gladiators— 

“ Butchered to make a Roman hojiday.” 

in Spain and Portugal, it is said that, during 
executions for heresy, (that is to say, as our 
ancient statutes have it, the maintaining of 
‘ opinions contrary te the faith and blessed de- 
terminations of holy Church !’") even ladies 
could laugh and exult over the victims who were 
slowly consuming at the stake. And can we 
refuse our credence, when, even ourselves being 
witnesses, men of high birth, and what is held 
to be the best education their country can afford 
—nuay, even men who have figured in the world 
as friendly to the liberal politics of their times 
—are not ashamed to uphold, in the face of the 
free people of England, and amidst the spreading 
lights of the 19th century, principles and prac- 
tices for which an intelligent reader of the story 
of his country pronounces with loathing the name 
of a Laud, and reviews with execration the an- 
nals of a Henry. 

Some of these persons, of w hom, more particu- 
larly, from recent occurrences, we would speak 
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in voting their confidence to Ministers in whom 
they have no trust, and giving stability (if they 
can) to a power in which they have no hope— 
ere these reproofs will probably meet their eye. 
But our prospect of escape from the toils in 
which ignorance, imbecility, and presumption, 
would hope for ever to enclose us, would, we 
must own, be comparatively slight, did we not 
anticipate a reward to our efforts, and an echo to 
our outeries in the honest sensibilities and re- 
ligious affections of the mass of our countrymen, 
For them especially we write. To them, in all 
truth and soberness, we appeal. And if we can 
carry with us the hearts of our neighbours of 
LANcAsHIRE and CUMBERLAND, we may afford to 
regard, with more of compassion than alarm, 
the pompous puerilities of a Srantey, and the 
duller wrongheadedness of a GRAHAM. 

We ought to advertise our good friends, that 
it is cur purpose, from time to time, to exhibit 
for their instruction,seand to submit to the knife 
of our critical dissection, these great people of 
small minds; and, foremost among them, that 
class of REvorueERs, forsooth ! who, in the most 
important of all human concerns, seem, in the 
utter vacuity of their own souls, prepared to 
abandon mankind to the guidance of maxims, 
and the infliction of abuses, which do not more 
flagrantly war with the first principles of our po- 
litical reforms, than they put to open shame the 
clearest inculeations of the religion of Christ ! 
We tell it then to the Stanleys, and publish it 
to the Grahams; we proclaim it to the no-re- 
formers, the half-reformers, and the would-be- 
reformers, that, in legislating for what they may 
please to call the religious liberties of this em- 
pire, we mean to watch them with a parental 
solicitude, and, on all convenient opportunities, 
to catechise, instruct, and exhort them in the 
first rudiments of a subject in which their pa- 
rents in the flesh, and their spiritual pastors and 
masters, unhappily, have left them in most cri- 
minal and mischievous ignorance. We mean to 
be curious in our collection of parliamentary 
fallacies, and out-of-door commonplace—and 
briefly, but effectively, so far as our powers may 
enable us, to annex to every “pro” for the en- 
dowment of a particular creed, at the expense of 
the promiscuous people of this nation—our oppo- 
site “ con’’—and our indignant protest. 

Were we about to enter on the prosecution of 
our task, in Our present view, and with our in- 
stant recollections, we should be inclined to 
startle some Vastly self-satisfied gentlemen with 
a question or two as to their instruction in the 
truth of “ that pure creed of Protestantism,” for 
which, if we might judge from a speech, reported 
to have been delivered at the election for East 
Cumberland, (See Morning Chronicle, January 
2lst,) a wonderful zeal is professed—but whe- 
ther a zeal with or “ without knowledge,” it 
might not be very convenient to an orator to 
afford us an opportunity of knowing. 

We are not quite sure whether Sir James Gra- 
ham may not have been among the number of 


with befitiing plainuess, will doubtless Le busy | those pious legislators who, in April 1825, on Mr 
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Peregrine Courtenay proposing to Hon, Members 
to “ take the treuble of reading over the thirty- 
nine articles,” received the very mention of it 
with shouts of “ laughter ;” nor are we at all more 
convinced that, whether then or now, he might not 
come within the scope of the remark of that right 
hon. person, who “ ventured to say, that a very 
great majority of those he was addressing, had 
never read the articles of their religion’ in the 
course of their lives ! 

Now we confess, there is not that service to 
the country, and to mankind, in which we should 
more heattily embark, than the pulling their dis- 
guise off these political maskers, who, inheriting 
their opinions as they do their estates, yet, at 
every hustings in the country, surrounded by their 
drunken, or venal, or bigot partizans, presume 
to take the name of religion on their lips, and 
preach up the necessity (we are prepared to 
maintain what we say) of promulgating the 
gospel of grace, and truth, and peace, by the un- 
hallowed intervention of dragooning, and the 
brutal propagandism of the sword! Who that 
ever asked himself, or ever sincerely inculcated 
on the conscience of another, that mighty ques- 
tion, “ What is truth ?” could tranquilly endure 
the imagination of its diffusion being even re- 
motely connected with so barbarous and unholy 
an instrumentality ? And yet, there are actually 
men, who, dealing out their svlemn phrases 
about “ that pure creed of Protestantism,’ which 
they and their abettors pretend to ‘‘ enjoy,” but 
avout which they would think themselves affront- 
el if it were imputed to them, that they had 
ever spontaneously set themselves deliberately 
to think for half an hour together in their lives— 
such men there are, who, resorting to agencies, 
which the Repeemer himself would have shrunk 
from, in behalf of the living and actual gospel, 
would drain England of her uttermost farthing, 
and Ireland of her last drop of blood, for the 
maintenance of dogmas, which they have never 
examined. 

We meet at once the ebjection of whieh so- 
phistry will be prompt to avail itself. We will 
not permit these persons to delude us by the 
evasion, that it is not for the enforcement of re- 
ligion, but the protection of property, that they 
consent to see Jreland bristling with bayonets. 
Curtail the religion of all but the voLUNTARY sup- 
port af the people, and violence will cease to be 
needed, Give to religion the right to exact from 
a reluctant population the means of its outward 
support, and it not only becomes, but you MAKE IT 
the oceasion of every drop of blood which ix shed, 
He who, regardless of the anterior and inalien- 
able right of others, does that in the name of 
religion which he knows will be followed by the 
impulse to defend those anterior rights, makes 
religion directly responsible for all the conse- 
quences, 

Thus much for religion. And as to property 
—why, it is because this ‘* property” falls under 
rules by which no other property in the universe 
ever before was regulated, that any occasion for 
defending it has arisen. Property raised upon 
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all,* and unblushingly lavished on a favoured 
creed—property professedly given for services 
(such is the unhappy position of things) which 
are felt to be wounds—property, once a national 
benefit, divided with the poor, the widow, and 
the orphan, perverted into the booty of a sect, 
and the spoil of a party—we do say, that “ pro- 
perty” (so to call it) being thus conditioned, 
every man who votes, talks, and acts in its sup- 
port, becomes a suborner of the violence, which, 
sooner or later, is sure to assail it. So true in 
all ages of the world—so transcendantly true at 
this hour in Ireland—that statesmanlike maxim 
of Cicero, which ought to be thundered in the 
ear of every Member of Parliament in the United 
Kingdom ;: “ Qui autem parti civium econsulunt, 
partem negligunt, rem perniciosissiman in civita- 
tem inducunt, SEDITIONEM atque socorpiam!” 

It is especially important to note, that, of the 
“ property” referred to, we know of none which 
is not purely national—devolving, perhaps, in 
equity, to particular hands during existing lives, 
but on the determination of these interests, right- 
fully, justly, constitutionally inherent in the source 
from which it springs, the nation itself, repre- 
sented in the three estates of the legislature. 

By all means, then, let property be respected ; 
but let it return to its rightful owners ; and let 
it, in their wisdom and justice, be re-distributed 
for objects which shall be truly NarionaL—for 
objects corresponding with the character of a 
legislature no longer sectarian or exclusive in its 
construction ; but embracing, in its bosom, all 
creeds ; and, therefore, breathing in its decrees 
the mutual tolerance and equity of men, who, as 
they conronm to no one sect, cannot, without 
stultifying themselves, consent to ENDOW any one 
sect to the prejudice and depressivn of every 
other. Such is the essence of the constitution ; 
and nothing but some anomalous force—nothing 
but some influence utterly foreign to its nature, 
and transitory in its effects, can prevent it from 
working out its own completion, in reference to 
the religious as well as to the civil concerns of 
the people, for whose behoof it exists. 

Of this our Cumberland Baronet may be assured. 
And, albeit, “ he has made up his mind upon the 
subject,” as many men do upon subjects which 
they have very imperfectly thought about—he 
will probably find that the English people, in 
these times, are as little disposed to submit to, 
for themselves, as to inflict upon others, the atro- 
cious ecclesiastical policy of the léth century. 
The people of England, we doubt not, will find 
expression in the House of Commons for the 
truth, that men’s “ consciences,” to use the indig- 
nant expressioa of Hallam, are not now, as in 

* Yes; in despite of the elaborate arithmetic of Messrs 
Boyton and O'Sullivan to the contrary. Not, however, 
upon the tenant, as a tenant; since he contracted for bis 
holding subject to its imposts: Nor yet upon the land- 
lord—since he bought or inherited his land upon the 
same conditions. But upon both promiscuously ; and 
upon every subject in the empire; whose consent wust be 
held to be included in all national grants and reservations 
of the soil for the maintenance of contemplated national 
services. 
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those times to which the reforming member for | ency—something of the dignity of principle 


Zast Cumberland looks back with such emotion, 
to be “ transferred by proclamation.” “ eRsecu- 
TION’ —again to resort to the language of Hal- 
lam—* was the deadly original sin of the reli- 
gious reformers of that era; and is that which 
must cool every man’s zeal for their cause, in 
proportion as his reading becomes more exten- 
sive.” Well, we know that, in that House, some 
there are, worthy to be successors of the Went- 
worths and the Stricklands of other days, who 
will tell to the Parkers and the Whityifts of our 
own, and the half-thinking creatures who second 
their schemes, that, having got rid of one Pope, 
we are in no humour to have six-and-twenty in 
their place ;—that the transcendant and peculiar 
blessings to be achieved by the Reformation is — 
not doctrine, but LIBERTY ; not some particulai 
creed, as an ultimatum of human thought—lbut 
that every man for himself, and not any fortu- 
nate sect which may have planted itself on the 
neck of every other—shall work out the solution 
or the question, What is mrruru ?—that, looking 
to the history of nations, the most ludicrous, 
were it not the most monstrous of sublunary 
blunders, has been the investing of thrones, prin- 
ipalities, and powers, with the privilege of endow- 
ing for a people particular schemes of religious 
belief; which, ditiering as they do with every 
sea we cross, it is plain that, in point of external 
support, falsehood must thus be placed in the 
world in an equally favourable condition with 
truth ‘—andthat, finally, looking more especially 
to our own—the Six Articles of ienry,* the 
Ecclesiastical Canons of Edward, the High Com- 
mussion of Elizabeth, and, to this hour, the impo. 
sition of church-rates on Dissenters, the exclue 
sion of all but the youth of tie PALE from the 
Muglish Universities—nay, the appropriation of 
funds, of whatever 





denomination, strictly and 
essentially nationad in their souree—and the re. 
servation of rank, station, and consideration for 
the professors and teachers of one particular 


creed—in England, offensively—in Ireland, ex- 


orbitantly—partake of one common character of 


secularity, intolerance, and Oppression. In one 
word, that RATHCORMAC js representative in 


the nineteenth ceatury of all the worst features of 


the ecclesiastical atrocities of the sixteenth; if, 
mdeed, we may not affirm, that in the latter, 
hardly is anything so odious to be met with—so 
oul of 
pretence! With all the abominations of the 
earlier period, there was a something of consist. 





* Asa specimen and memento of human legislation in 
affairs of the conscience—with all humilit y We sugyest, 
that it be made a standing order of both Houses of Par- 
liament, once at least in every Session, to have a call of 
the House, for the —_ se of hearing recited the statute, 
31 Hen. VIII. ce. 14. * Hei miseris! bik suspenduntur 
papiste, illic coum ‘oa anti-papiste’’—was in refer- 
ence to the practical work ng of this statute—the short, 
but shuddering comment, we believe, of Erasmus. 


all keeping with anything of deceney of 
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about them; and the final extinction of dissent 
was, at least, an intelligible, and, at that time, 
regarded as by no means an impracticable object. 
Never for one moment could Elizabeth—whose 
sagacity could always direct her where to for- 
bear in the commission of a wrong—imagine that 
the population of the country would hold out 
against her provisions to bring all men to one 
mind in religion. It was not in the nature of 
Elizabeth to be senseless or despotic enough to 
contemplate the ascendancy of her Thirty-Nine 
Articles in the teeth of an opposition of centuries, 
which, insteadof diminishing, has gathered, in its 
progress,a strength which bids defiance torestraint, 
Let it never be forgotten that, whereas, in the 
time of the Stuarts, the Church Established was 
to Dissent as 22 to 1, the proportions at this 
moment may be something about equal! and, 
that, whereas the Roman Catholics in Irei.nd, 
according to Sir W illiam Petty, were at that 
time, compared with the Protestant ‘org 
the Presbyterian) population, as about 43 to 1, 
in all probability they stand in even a higher 
proportion at this present day. 

To so liltle purpose have a dominant clergy in 
England, and a sinecure clergy in Ireland, been 
permitted tu retain the position which the vicious 
and mistaken, indeed, but comparatively venial 
institutions of the sixteenth century assigned 
them! To so little purpose have the good 
people of England, taxed as they are, from the 
crown of the head to the sole of the foot, been 
encumbered with the complicated and irritating 
burden which the gentlemen of the Thirty-nine 
Articles are directly, and indirectly, busied in 
fastening round their necks! To so little pur- 
pose a tithe upon green crops in Cumberland, 
and the blood-hallowed tithe of potato in Cork ! 
‘fo so little purpose the campaign of a Whitby in 
Wicklow, and a tithe on the sweat of the labourer 
in Yorkshire! In a word,—To so little pur- 
pose the issue of some 36,000 processes for tithe 
in the course of one little year, and the agitation, 
distraction, and misery of three kingdoms for 
centuries ! 

And all to have been incurred—(magnanimous 
idea !)—to teach us the Ten Commandments, and 
the Sermon on the Mount! all with the meek 
and single-minded purpose of constraining us to 
love God with ali our heart, and our neighbour as 
vurselves—not one particle of which could we 
ever understand or attain tv, had we not an 
army of martyrs, in the guise of some fifty Right 
Reverend Peers and their subordinate hosts, 
ready to swear to the 300 propositions prescribed 
by 13 Elizabeth, e. 12—creed of Athanasius in- 
cluded—and to the orthodox wranglings of the 
four first General Councils into the bargain ! 

Oh, the divine “panoply of truth!’ Verily 
should the member for East Cumberland enter 
the lists, a short work will he make of the meme 
ber for St Albans. 
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To his Grace the DuKE of WELLINGTON, [lately “ Tne Government” of Great Rritain, 


~ 


THIS 


FRAGMENT FROM THE TRAGEDY OF «THE DICTATOR,” 


IS DEDICATED AND INSCRIBED. 


CHARACTERS. 
Lenius—A noble Roman, whose heart was with his country, but who had joined the faction of 


fugustus. 
Lentutus—A Patriot. 
Servitius—A sycophant of Augustus. 


PopuLtacke—Unfortunately, at that time, there was no Prop.e. 


SceneE—Rome. 
LALIUS and SERVILIUS 
Lelius. A brave and noble soidier— 
Servilius. He ?—not he !—- 
Your Lordship is too lavish in your praises. 
Brave he might be :—ay, ay, I think I’ve heard 
How he took something—was’t in Sicily ? 
A fort or ship ?—Yes, yes, he might be brave. 
A tort, I think it was—and scaled the wall 
Alone. I question not the man had courage. 
But then, to be a soldier—tut, my Lord, 
I've known a myriad nobler. 
Lealius. Then ’tis lucky 
That they’ve concealed thajr worth from all the world, 
Save thee, my friend; for, trust me, if there breathed 
But ten such other men as Lentulus— 
Noble and fearless—with such thoughts as his, 
Of freedom and his country—there were need 
Look for another Actium, and a foe 
More dreadtul than a thousand Antonies! 
Servilias. Ten such ?—There breathe a million, nobler, 
better ! 
Why, my good Lord, you shoot beyond the mark. 
This Lentulus is brave enough ; but fen such— 
Why, what would ten do ?—Our Octavius 
(On whom be peace and glory from the gods!) 
Would but collect their names, and, with his pen, 
Write thus—and thus ;—all in red ink, my Lord ;° 
And though the ten were multiplied by ten, 
And that by thousands—there are swords enough, 
And cords and bowls enough, and dungeons deep 
And dark enough, to teach them silence.—Tush ! 
Ten such !—I would there were a thousand ; 
For this is idle work—this dallying time ; 
I would I saw you in your proper sphere, 
Commanding armies—you would teach them patience, 
Ten such, indeed !— 
Lelius. U speak not of their swords. 
ren swords were but a feeble armament 
Against a power like Cwsar’s. "Tis their tongues== 
Their voices, and the noble thoughts they utter, 
Upgushing from the heart. The scholar’s gown 
Is to the master, much more terrible 
Than sword or spear. Arias may be met with arms, 
And he who is the strongest wins the day ; 
But, though the conqueror tramples on his foes, 
And rears a throne upon their prostrate necks, 
The body only is his slave: the mind 
Is chainless—and, beneath the sorcerer’s spell 
Uf plain bold truth, springs up a tameless giant 
To crush the tyrant. Such an one is he. 
I honour, but [ fear him. 
Servilius. Fear him? Now, 
This makes me think that i've mista’en myself 
I his score or two of years, and never known 
lhe store of courage I possessed. Fear him 2? 
You must be laughing: why, what friends are his? 
He has a potent army, I allow, 
Of verbs and substantives, aud uses well 





® The names of the proscribed. 





His weapons, which are trope and simile; 
But words are harmless things, and drop sheer off 
From the broad shield of power. I fear him not. 
You scorn him—say you scorn this Lentulus, 
And that you spoke in jest. 
Lelius. I*taith, I did not. 
I'm but a plain old soldier :—but I know 
His merits as a soldier—and I feel 
That there was always something in this Lentalus 
That smack'd not of the camp. There was a touch 
Of nobleness in his nature that subdued 
All spirits to his purpose. Thou ‘ he lent 
His sword to aid our party, "twas Uerause 
He thought our party was his country's. Now, 
His sword is still his country’s—but not our’s. 
Servilius (sneering.) O! then, he’s one of those as- 
piring spirits 
That call themselves true Patriots. Glorious man ! 
I love to hear them talk—and take the name 
Of Patriot: ‘tis a gainful word this * Patriot,” 
And has made many a fortune. I’ve some thoughts 
To rant awhile myself; and open wide 
My mouth, till, in sheer pity of its emptiness, 
Augustus may chance fill it—with a pension ; 
O! if the gentleman's a patriot, 
Give him an office—give him a post, I say: 
I know them well those patriots, 
Lelius. But you know not 
Lentulus. 
Serviliuns. Not know him? Why, I see him 
A dozen times a-day. With sober step 
And sad cold eye, he paces up and down 
The forum ; with his gown wrapt round him thus, 
And brow knit thus; as who should say, 
‘* T scorn the busy scene, and give ye notice 
That I am out o’ piace, and will not take it~ 
No, not the consulship—uil—'tis offered me.” 
Meanwhile, the crowd, the base and rabble crowd, 
Won by his sounding woids and grave aspect, 
Follow him with their praises. Out on him! 
I would not truckle to a mob— 
Lelius. Nor hem 
Nor to a mob, nor king, nor empetor. 
Trust me, Servilius, you are much mistaken 
in thinking him or false or dangerless. 
There was a time—'tis now long past, Servilius— 
When—I was young and foolish then, remember— 
I thought as he does now; but, though I'm changed, 
i scarce can blame him. If he think us slaves, 
And that our efforts yet may set us free, 
Why, then—but "tis a dream from which long since 
I] wakened with a master— | Lasik. 
Servilius (looking after him.) And a prevince, 
The finest o° the empire. Oh, for a dream 
With such a waking to’t! I can’t but think 
This Lalius scarce so grateful as he might be, 
To him who gave him all. There comes to-day 
A motion in the senate. I shall watch 
Which side o° the house this Lwlius gves to, and 
What looks he gives to Lentulus. I’ve wy orders 
And | will watch them both. [Lit 
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THE Foru™M. 
A Crowd—Sexvilius 
Servilius. 1 told you how ’twould be: I had no fears 
For yon, or for myself, or for the rights 
Of all our citizens, whilst we possessed 
So true a patriot as Octavius. 
He spares no toil to serve us: he is now 
Our Consul, Censor, Tribune. If there were 
A dozen other offices, he’d ne’er scruple 
To bear them all upon his single shoulders— 
Such is his zeal to serve his countrymen. 
fe’ve now no jarring councils, and no veto 
From factious tribunes; we shall now have quiet. 
Crowd. A tribune! a tribune! we want to choose our 
tribune ! 
Serrilius. Why, so you have—the best in all the world-— 
The conqueror of Actium; he who nobly 
Consents to be your servant. 
Crowd. Let him shew it 
By doing as we bid him. 
Servilius. What is that ? 
Crowd. Resign! 
Serrilius. Why, so he wish'd; buat the wise senate 
Begy'd him to take compassion on our troubles, 
And give us the protection of his wisdom * 
But he so spurns at pow’'r, and so desires 
The ease and comforts of a private station, 
That he besought our license to assume 
Joint colleagues of his greatness. 
Croud. Whoare they ? 

Servilius. The wisest of the senate: orators, 
Patricians, statesmen. He has fixed his choice 
On Galba for the consulship. 

Crowd. Off, off! 
He's but a puppet in the master’s hand, 
And moves but as he wills. 
Serrilius. The Pratorship 
Is kept for Mummius. 
Crowd. Out on him, the traitor ! 
He was the people’s champion once. 
Servi/lins. AS Questor. 
O’ the East, he chooses Silius Cornutus, 
Whom Ganges and the farthest India know— 
The hero of the Elephant. 
Crowd. Out upon them ! 
These are but shadows of the other's power, 
And screens to hide his projects. 
Servius. Nay, my friends— 
You wrong them! Such a band of patriot lords 
Has long been needed to bring back repose 
To Rome and to the Romans. 
Lentulus (entering ) Who is he 
Toat talks of Roine and of the Romans now * 
Crowd. Leutulus! a Lentulus! 
Lentulus. Who is he 
That knows not that the very name of Rome 
Is banished—a forbidden sound on earth ; 
Aud that the people who were once the Romans 
Blush when they hear the name ? 
Servilius. "Twas I, my Lord : 
I did myself the honour to announce 
To these, our honest countrymen, the debt 
Which our great warrior and Wise senator, 
Octavius, lays upon them, in consenting, 
At the request of the chief men o* the State, 
To aid us with his counsels. 
Lentulus. Debt, do you call it ? 
[tis a debt which needs a Brutus’ hand 
To pay it) "Tis unkind, Servilius, 
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To twit us with our weakness. What ?—a debt ? 
*Tis a new way to claim our gratitude, 
To press upon our necks with armed heel, 
And crush us into slaves, by the base aid 
Of some degenerate nobles; and when thus 
He mounts power’s ladder to the topmost round, 
He talks, forsooth! of what a debt we owe 
Of gratitude to him who tramples us, 
And is so condescending and unselfish 
As to usurp the whole power o’ the state, 
And reign sole master. Oh! that there yet lived 
One spark of Roman honvur in the breasts 
Of you, my countrymen, whose vulgar veins 
Boast no rich current of patrician blvod! 
The sole hope of your country and of freedom 
Now lies in you ! 
Crowd. To arms! to arms for freedom ! 
‘For Rome !— 
Lentulus. No, no, | charge you, countrymen, 
As you love Rome and freedom, breathe no werd 
Of arms; the altar of our liberty 
Reeks not with blood ; the time, perchance, will come 
When all things must be dared—but arins the last, 
Servi/ius. Our chief, our glorious chief, weuld laugh to 
scorn 
Your threats of war. Slight scathe has he to fear, 
Whose helpers are the Jegions—and the gods! 
Lentulus. The gods Iw hy, let the Thunderer® rage 
against us, 
And yelp his vengeance, like a chastened cur 
Chained to the conqueror’s wheel. All bolts are power- 
less, 
And fall innocuous on the shield of justice, 
That guards a people struggling for their rights, 
The gods are ever on the side of honour ! 
*Tis but the coward’s plea, who bends his neck 
To tyranny, and hugs his gilded chain, 
To say that, to cast off the damning yoke, 
And stand, a freeman in the light of Heaven, 
Is treason to the gods! The gods behold not 
A sight more hateful than a land of slaves ; 
And incense, richer than the censers fill’d 
With all Atabia, rises to the thrones 
Of the eternal god-. from the dank smoke 
Of bivod by patriots shed to save their country. 
Crowd. On tothe Palatine! to arms! to anms ! 
Servilius (aside. ) Ay, arms! to arms !—a scuffle now 
would serve us 
To some good purpose. 
Lentulus. Stay, my countrymen! 
Your last hope’s in the Senate. Let there rise 
A voice from all your tribes, whose miginty sound 
(As shouting armies have struck dead the eagle 
Which thunder scared not) shall bring duwn to earth 
This searing vulture. Bid your Senators 
Recall him to his duty. If unscathed 
He holds this power, farewell to all proud thoughts 
Or peace or treedom! ‘Though perhaps Ais hand 
May press upon us lightly, there may come 
Tyrants who'll make a plea of his example, 
And tre:d us into dust. We plead the cause, 
Not of ourselves, but of our children’s children! 
Cyord. Down with him! To the Senate!—to the 
Senate ! 





_ —— 


e Lele must not be mistaken for the Jupiter whose nod shook 
Olympt it alludes to a riticulous divinity calling itself by hrs 
naine, at thi s time the laughing stock of Rome. He presided over 
weathercocks. 





SHIRREFP’S TRAVELS IN CANADA AND THE UNITED 


STATES. 


We farmers in Scotland, finding ourselves unc omfortably situated, desire to emigrate to this country, the accounts of whic! ! 


betng contradictory, 'l resolved to see it personally. 


Emicration has, of late years, excited much 
attention among all classes, not only in’ the 
Lnited Kingdom, but throughont the continent 


"— Speech of Mr Shirreff to an American Farmer. 


! of Europe. The revulsion from a war of nearly 4 


quarter of a century, to astate of profound peace 
of unusual length, has been attended with many 
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injurious consequences to those interests which 
had been created and supported by the enormous 
expenditure which war occasions. Numerous 
individuals and families, who, during the war, 
were actively and lucratively employed, found 
themselves, on its cessation, deprived of their 
employment, and forced to look to foreign lands 
for the means of subsistence which their own 
seemed no longer to afford, Nor did those di- 
rectly engaged in warfare, and in the fabrication 
of arms, and other artjcles necessary for those 
actually employed in the field, alone suffer. The 
avenues which had afforded an outlet for hun- 
dreds of thousands, in every country in Europe, 
being suddenly closed, a revulsion on the other 
professions and trades was caused; which had 
the usual effect of a redundant supply of labour, 
in diminishing profits and wages, in every de- 
partment of human exertion, ‘To the general 
depression occasioned by this cause, many others 
concurred ; among which, the return to a gold 
currency in England, from the paper circulation 
during the war, and the consequent reduction of 
prices, Ought not to be overlooked. That the 
resumption of cash payments was not confined, in 
its effect in depressing prices and profits, to the 
United Kingdom, is rendered extremely probable, 
if not established, by the fall which, almost con- 
temporaneously, took place all over Europe, and 
even in America, with that in this country. The 
great cause of emigration in all ages and in all 
countries—viz., the increase of the population 
beyond the comfortable means of subsistence— 
bas also, during the last half-century,been in active 
operation. Notwithstanding the destruction of 
life occasioned by the war, population has, all 
over Europe, been rapidly progressive ; that of 
(rreat Britain, during the thirty years after 1801, 
increasing no less than fifty per cent., or from 
10,942,646 in L801, to 16,537,398 in 1831. 

It is not, therefore, remarkable, that, in all 
professions and trades, much distress prevails; 
that it is generally felt that there are too many 
engaged in them; and that the competition of 
those struggling for a livelihood is excessive, and, 
in many instances, ruinous. At such a moment, 
information of the situation of other countries to 
which emigrants have been taught to resort, to 
avoid the evils they find oppressing and threatening 
to overwhelm them in their own, will be regarded 
with more than ordinary interest. Of the emi- 
grant settlements, Canada, and the north-western 
parts of the United States, have, of late years, 
received the greatest share of the public atten- 
tion. The contradictory accounts which have 
heen published of these settlements are, however, 
extremely embarrassing to the emigrant ; more 
especially as there is every reason to believe that 
many of these accounts are biassed by the in- 
terested motives of the writers. We have, there- 
fore, looked with some anxiety for the appearance 
of Mr Shirreff’s book, as we knew, that, from his 
well-known skill as an agriculturist, his perse- 
Yerance in investigating, and his accuracy in 
relating facts, the utmost reliance might be placed 
00 his statements. 





In perusing Mr Shirreff's travels, it is proper 
to keep in view, that he was born and has always 
resided in the heart of East-Lothian ; and that 
he has been all his life professionally engaged in 
the highly improved system of agriculture, for 
which that county has long been celebrated. 
To such a person the rude farming of a new 
country, where labour is scarce and dear, and the 
value Of agricultural produce low, naturally ap- 
pears in its worst point of view. Visiters from 
other parts of Britain would not be struck so 
forcibly as he has been, with the imperfect pro- 
cesses of colonial farming, the scantiness of the 
crops, and the puor condition of the cattle. We 
doubt if there is any country which Mr Shirreff 
could have visited, where his agricultural skill 
would not have found ample opportunity for ani- 
madversion. We find, accordingly, thatthe agricul- 
ture between Manchester and Liverpool does not 
pass without censure. ‘ Much of the grass lands,” 
he remarks, “ had been ploughed with a furrow 
slice, only two or three inches in depth. Three 
stout horses yoked in line, the first of which was 
led by a boy, were seen dragging a small harrow 
kept on a narrow convex ridge, by means of a 
man with a rope operating like a rudder, and 
which person was apparently the only severely 
worked animal engaged in the operation. It was 
heart-sickening to see, in a country, the soil of 
which afforded not a sufficiency to the consumers, 
and the inhabitants of which are deemed enlight- 
ened, land so mismanaged, and labour so misap- 
plied.” 

Mr Shirreff sailed from Liverpool on the 24th 
April 1833, and arrived at New York onthe 29th 
May. The most remarkable events connected 
with the voyage, appear to have been his own 
sufferings from sea sickness, from the habit 
of smoking, in which many of the passengers 
indulged ; and the birth of a female child, who 
w’s to be christened Josephine, in allusion, we 
presume, to the name of the packet, Napoleon, 
On approaching New York, the general aspect of 
the scenery is beautiful, consisting of hill, wood, 
water, town, villa, and hamlet. The mountainous 
back ground, so familiar to Scotchmen, is, how. 
ever, wanting; and hence the view appears flat 
and tame. Miss Fanny Kemble took her benefit 
on the evening of the arrival at New York, and 
our traveller therefore visited the Park Theatre. 
The boxes were filled principally with ladies, the 
pit solely by males of the operative class, among 
whom were to be seen many people of colour, 
Among the characteristics of American manners, 
Mr Shirreff observed, that the pit enforced pro. 
priety of manners upon the boxes, any breach of 
decorum being signalized by calling out “A Trol- 
lope, a Trollope,” a word which is likely to become 
synonymous with indecorum in the American 
vocabulary. Among the remarkable objects at 
New York, are the horse-races at the Union 
Course at Long Island. One of the few things 
to be seen in Britain, without payment, is a horse 
race; but the Union Course is private property, and 
it is, therefore, for a considerable distance on each 
side vf the winning post, enclosed by a strong 
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fence, impervious to vision. To get a tolerable 
view of the race, costs Is. 1d., and admittance 
into the enclosure in which the horses are kept 
cannot be obtained for less than three dollars— 
12s, 9d. sterling. American racing differs from 
the English, in the weights being lighter, and the 
horses being pushed from the starting post: the 
horses themselves are not so strong as the English, 
but are more sprightly and graceful. The heats 
were two miles long, and they were run in less 


| 








in the neighbourhood of New York, and of the 


_ wages of farm labourers, Mr Shirreff gives the fol. 


| 


lowing account :—‘‘ Grass crops are mown for 
hay six or seven years in succession, without being 
top-dressed or manured in any way—the after. 
math, seldom abundant, being depastured. Five 


_ pounds of red clover and half a peck of timothy 


than three minutes. We have the following de- | 


scription of the appearance of an American race- 


course. 
“In the interior of the race-course I found 


few people, few equipages, and a total want of | 


finery or display of any kind. The stands were 
filled ; but amongst the assembled multitude I 
could not have numbered more than thirty 
females, who, from their appearance, had the 
least pretensions to the epithet of lady. The 
jockeys were of all hues, generally coloured 
boys, whose black faces appeared very grotesque 
under their bright-coloured ill-fitting dresses. | 
observed a rider of small size, and tender years, 
clothed in shabby leather trowsers, which had 
formed knee breeches to their original possessor ; 
and a second had his spindle-shanks in old 
boots, of the largest dimensions, with strings 
below his knees, to prevent his trowsers and boots 
parting company. Bridles and saddles were 
covered with mould and rust; and, in one instance, 
a pair of stirrup-irons were warped with rope, 
to fit them for a little tawny foot. On coming 
up to start for the second heat, the horses dis- 
played impatience, being generally led by one, 
and sometimes two men on foot, as motley and 
grotesque in appearance as the riders. The 
jockeys rode all in the same style, their toes 
being placed near to the nose of the horse, and 
their head above the tail.” 

Mr Shirreff made one or two excursions in the 
neighbourhood of New York. 
he appears to have been disappointed. It has 
been called the Garden of the States—a title 
which it may merit from the number of orchards ; 
but its soil is sandy, and the management thrift- 
less. Bad fences surround small inclosures, bear. 


With Long Island | thinly over the surface. 





ing inferior crops. On reaching Newton, he | 
| were even more miserable-looking than the cattle, 
and many of them retained their winter fleece. 


first experienced a characteristic, peculiar perhaps 
to transatlantic and highland travelling—that of 


being refused accommodation at an inn. The plea | 


on this occasion—that the house was cleaning— 
was more to the purpose, than we have sometimes 
heard urged in our own country. Ample com- 
pensation was, however, soon received. At 
Flushing, a pretty young woman, called a hired 
girl, set before him dinner, in less than a quarter 
of an hour of his arrival. ‘She was neat in 
person, easy and poiite in manners, and waited 


during dinner in a standing position, She con. | 


versed freely and sensibly on different subjects, 
without forwardness or levity ;" and no gratuity 
was either given or expected. At Flushing are 
situated the nurseries of Messrs Prince, the most 
extensive in America, The ground was, how- 


ever, badly kept, and full of weeds, Of agriculture 





seeds, are sown on an acre ; and also, occasionally, 
small quantities of herd-yrass and redtop, two 
kinds of poa. I believe the red clover lives longer 
than it commonly does in the cuitivated fields of 
Britain, having seen many plants after five suc. 
cessive crops of hay. The grass, on being 


_ ploughed down, is followed, first, by Indian corn 


unmanured ; second, potatoes manured, and, if 
early, followed by buck-wheat ; third, barley ; 
fourth, oats, accompanied by grass-seeds. Po. 
tatoes are grown in drills, as in Britain, and 
sometimes in hills, three or four feet distant, 
formed by the surface being marked into squares 
by the plough. A whole potato, or three cut- 
tings, are plaged above the manure, and both 
covered over with the spade. Disease in the 
potato is unknown. The fruit crop is often 
injured by spring frosts, and wheat by mildew, 
Swede turnip is sown in August and _ stored 
before winter. Geese sre plucked three times a 
year—live goose feathers being a general article 
of commerce.” 

In the county of Middlesex and state of New 
Jersey, which was visited in returning from 
Philadelphia to New York, Mr Shirreff states 
that— 

‘ The soil is absolutely drift sand, and, 
according to present notions of farming, unworthy 
of cultivation. The crops were uniformly bad, 
and consisted chiefly of rye and Indian corn, 
Clovers and timothy-grass are seldom sown, 
In several instances, lime and gypsum had been 
applied where Indian corn was growing, having 
been carried to the fields in waggons, and spread 
In one instance, farm. 
yard manure was being applied in imperfectly 
formed drills, which, I supposed, were destined 
to receive potatoes. Women were seen hoeing 
Indian corn in the fields. The cattle grazing on 
the scanty herbage were starvelings, and smaller 
than the Highland cattle of Scotland. The sheep 


Pigs corresponded with the sheep and cattle ; 
the horse forming alone an exception to the 
general wretchedness—some noble animals of this 
species being met with. Many orchards, chiefly 
of peach-trees, the fruit of which is distilled into 
brandy, had been lately formed, and seemed the 
only thriving on the face of the earth.” 

“Farm labourers, or helps, get from ten to 
twelve dollars a month, (£2: 2: 6 to £2: 11s.,) 
with bed and board, including washing ; and 4 
deduction is made for sickness, or voluntary ab- 
sence. A married man is allowed from ninety- 
five to one hundred and twenty dollars a-year 
(£25: 10s.) instead of board; and pays from 
twenty to twenty. five dollars for house and garden 
rent, The hours of labour are from sunrise to 
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which they are commonly summoned by sound of 





cundown, without a specified time for meals, to | 


horn. Hired men do not consider themselves | 
| . . J . . 
from six morning te seven evening, with halt 


bound for any length of time, and occasionally 
absent themselves for a day or two, without giving 
notice of their intention. Hired spade-men get 
seventy-five cents, or three quarters of a dollar 
per day, without board, all the year round.” [The 
dollar is 4s. 3d. ] 

«“ Men assisting at farm work in the neighbour- 
hood of Philadelphia, get from ten to twelve dol- 
lars, With maintenance, per month ; and they are 
not easily obtained to attend regularly at work. 
Young men and women of the industrious classes, 
in the country, dress in fashionable clothes of the 
finest fabrics before marriage, after which, the wife 
becomes a iady, and generally engages a hired 
girl or help. Thrashing machines are common, 
but not good ; and when the flail is used, barley 
and oats cost three cents, rye seven cents, and 
wheat twelve and a-half cents per bushel, [there 
are a hundred cents im the dollar, so that a cent 
is very nearly one half-penny sterling, | when 
found, that is, food provided for the workmen. 
From the high price of human labour compared 
with the price of tood, Indian corn is often trod 
out by oxen. Craddlers generally mow round the 
field when the crop admits of doing so, and stop 
only when the seythe requires to be sharped. 
Hay costs, in cutting, from one to one and a half 
dollar per acre. Mr W pointed out a rye 
field which was a good crop, and which he had, a 
few days before, let to be craddled, at seventy- 
five cents per acre, without board or any other 
et cetera, The craddler, not being permitted to 
sit at table with the family, and disliking to eat 
in the kitchen, had agreed to board with one of 
Mr W ’s labourers, for forty-five cents per 
day, and would be thus fed, viz: breakfast at 
seven o'clock, on wheat bread, rye bread, fish, 
cheese, butter, and coffee; luncheon atten o'clock, 
on cold meat, pickled pork, cheese, butter, pickles, 
bread, and coffee ; dine at twelve, on every thing 











that is good and substantial ; at five is served | 
coffee, with bread, butter, fruit, and fruit-pie. | 


Occasionally supper is taken at seven; but this 
meal is considered superfluous,” 
From New York Mr Shirreff proceeded to 


Philadelphia, partly by steam. An American | 
steamer is a floating city in miniature. It is not | 


only a ship, but a well appointed hotel—a shop 


for the sale of all sorts of commodities, and even | 


of horses and carriages. ‘The charge for break- 


meal; and smoking in the cabin and after part of 
the vessel is prohibited, 

From Philadelphia Mr Shirreff returned to New 
York, whieh may be considered the real capital 
of the Union, and contains upwards of 240,000 
inhabitants. He there saw a newly-invented 
fubrie of great beauty—damask hair-cloth—for 
Which a patent has been obtained both in the 
United States and in England. The raised 
figures are either of silk or linen, and the stuff 
is well adapted for furniture. ‘The price of the 
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dollars per yard. About 200 people were em- 
ployed in the manufacture. Young women earn 
three dollars per week. The hours of labour are 


un hour for breakfast, and an hour for dinner. 
During his residence in New York, Mr Shirreff 
observed a herd of 200 cattle from Kentucky, 
which he never saw surpassed bya herd of the same 
number in Britain. They resembled the Here- 
ford breed, and were estimated to average eighty 
stones dead weight. With the scenery of the Hud- 
son Mr Shirreff was, at the first view, disappointed, 
and it was not until a second visit that he became 
sensible of its beauties ; and, after all, he prefers 
the Clyde to the most picturesque of the rivers 
of the Union. At Albany he observed that a 
dinner party of sixty despatched their meal in 
five minutes, and rose from table at the end of 
fifteen. One of the first requisites to a traveller 
in the States is to learn to eat rapidly, otherwise 
he has the probability of faring indifferently. 
Contrary to Mr Stuart’s statement, women were 
generally seen at work in the fields. 

The surface of the New England States is 
generally hilly, the soil rocky and sandy. ‘The 
staple crop is rye ; fifty acres of wheat were not 
observed in a journey of 400 miles. The grass 
was scanty, and the cattle, though of a good 
breed, generally lean. 

At Saratoga, the principal watering-place of 
the States, there is a hotel capable of accommo 
dating 300 individuals, Greater refinement of 
manners than had been exhibited in the steam- 
boats, and amidst the bustle of commercial cities, 
was naturally expected ; but the expectation was 
not realized. A gentleman deliberately folded 
up the sleeves of his coat before commencin, 
dinner, planted beth elbows on the table, and 
swallowed his food voraciously, without lookin, 
to the right or left. The meal was despatched 
with the usual rapidity. In the neighhourhood 
of Albany is situated the farm of Mr Buel, « 
well-known agriculturist throughout the Union. 
The soil consists of wet sand, so that it is net 
remarkable that Mr Shirreff received little sati-- 
taction from an examination of the farm, Mr 
Buel had tried the British thorn for hedges, but 
preferred the American ; but thriving hedges of 
the former are to be seen near Geneva, 

There was no part of America visited by Mr 
Shirreff which appeared to himso interesting, and 
so happily combining the beauties of nature wit! 


_ the comforts of man, as the valley of the Mohawk. 
fast or dinner is half a dollar (2s. 14d.) for each | 


‘The Mohawk is a moderate-sized stream, 
according to the conception of a Briton, an: 


_ wends its way gently through a valley, bounded 
_ by verdant hills, adorned with an infinite variety 
of vegetable productions. The road and canal 


in many places approach the verge of the river, 
where the scenery assumes the boldest character, 
and the different objects around Little Falls have 
few equals in any part of the world. The bot. 
tom of the valley affords evidence of successful 
cultivation, and its beautiful sloping sides are 
thickly covered with cattle and sheep browsing 


linen damask is one dollar, and of the silk two | on the herbage. ‘The country round the Her- 
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150 SHIRREFF’S TRAVELS IN CANADA 


keima, near which the West Canada Creek joins 
the Mohawk, as seen from the canal, is truly fer- 
tile, and the inhabitants of the valley apparently 
wealthy and happy.” 

“ Between Schenectady and Little Falls, the 
wheat crops throughout the valley of the Mo- 
hawk were good; the Indian corn had suffered 
severely from frost, and the overflowing of the 
river,” 

Sudden and great variations of temperature are 
common in North America. On the 2Ist June, 
the thermometer in the shade stood at 82° of 
Fahrenheit; two or three days afterwards, it 
sunk as low as 43% during the night. 

Mr Stuart, in his Travels in America, remarks, 
that there are few lean animals to be seen, but 
Mr Shirreff differs from him entirely. ‘* Cows, 
sheep, and pigs, taken collectively, being ap- 
parently the leanest and most neglected I ever 
saw in any country. The condition of the horse 
is greatly superior to that of other animals, yet 
many are met onthe Erie canal equal in wretch- 
edness to the most overwrought animal in Bri- 
tain.” 

We have the following notices of 

THE VALUE OF LAND IN THE STATES. 

« A farm within three quarters of a mile of 
Gieneva, consisting of 280 acres, 200 of which were 
cleared, fenced, and subdivided, with good dwel- 
ling house, two servants’ houses, suitable offices, 
and a large productive orchard, was offered for 
35 dollars [£7:8:9] per acre. The public 
burdens affecting the property, were eighteen 
days’ labour of a man yearly for road making, 
and two dollars for school tax.” 

At Canandaigua, fine cleared land, with suita- 
ble offices, could be purchased for 25 dollars per 
acre. ‘ Land of fine quality and in high condi- 
tion may be had in the neighbourhood of Phila- 
delphia from 100 to 120 dollars per acre.” 

Of the successful progress of an emigrant, and 
of the state of agriculture.in the neighbourhood 
of Geneva, we have the following account. 

“Mr J possesses strong natural parts, and is an 
instance of what energetic and persevering industry is 
capable of accomplishing in this country. On his first 
arrival, he was very poor, and often employed himself in 
carrying Wheat for hire. One year he raised, by his own 
labour, 900 bushels of wheat, with only the assistance of 
a small boy in harrowing, while he himself was engaged 
in sowing. His farm is nuw his own property ; and this 
season he has sixty acres in wheat equal to any crop of 
similar extent Lever examined. His system is to sow 
clover amongst wheat, which affords good pasturage in 





autumn, and is ted off in the following spring; the land 
is ploughed in the ead of June, and, after an imspertect 
fallowing, sown with wheat in awtumn. The Dutch 
farmers in the neighbourhood also sow clover with the 
wheat crop, which in spring is ploughed down for manure, 
without being fed off. This shews how much nature does 
for the farmer—one year providing manure, and in the 
next a wheat crop. Skill might improve the system fol. 
lowed ; but the period for introducing advanced agricul. 
ture into the United States has not yet arrived. Mr J, 
applies fifty heaped Winchester bushels of lime to an acre, 
which costs nine cents, or 4}d. sterling, per bushel. 
Gypsum costs fifteen cents per bushel, and is only used 
for clover and Indian corn. This being the season of 
applying it to the latter, people were carrying it in baskets, 
and putting a pinch on each hill or cluster of plants. 





Half a bushel is sufficient for an acre, and imparts an im. 
proved appearance to the crop in four days, except on black 
soft land, where it has little effect. Mr J feeds 
labourers on the best of fare, and finds no want of them at 
any time. His wheat crop is cut with the cradle scythe, at 
one dollar a-day, and found—that is, boarded—and two 
binders follow the cradle, at 624 cents. Wheat is cradled 
at 14 dollars per acre, and grass at { dollars—labourers 
finding themselves ; and the work well done in both cases, 
Americans, Dutch, English, Irish, and Scotch, he finds 
work equally well. All his crop, including hay, is 
housed ; and he considers a dollar per bushel a good price 
for wheat. A good many sheep were shewn us—a 
mixture of Saxon and Merino blood—which are not 
anointed with any kind of liquor or salve, and never 
stricken with fly. They are kept in courts during winter, 
fed on hay—and lamb betwixt 20th April and 20th May, 
Mr J *sflock was in better condition than any yet seen, 
though poor; and the lambs were starvelings, compared 
with those reared in the cultivated parts of my native 
district. He says his sheep seldom die, having lost only 
two, out of five hundred, in the course of two years—and 
the mortality amongst lambs was not much greater. The 
price of his ewes, when the lambs are weaned, is D 3; 
and that of twe-years old wedders, D2 and D2}. Fleeces 
weigh 34 lbs., and his wool, at present, is worth 60 cents 
per lb. Mr J.’S cows were beautiful animals, and very 
fat.” 

Mr Shirreff proceeded from Geneva through the 
Genesee country—great part of which belongs to 
the Pulteney family of England—to Rochester, 
The Genesee flats are rich alluvial soil, orna- 
mented with fine old trees, placed singly, or in 
groups, and equal the finest parks of the English 
nobility in beauty. The pasturage is uncom- 
monly rich, abounding, in places never subjected 
to cultivation, in red and white clover. <‘* A field 
was pointed out which had been mown for hay 
thirty-five successive years, without top-dressing, 
and the grasses were still vigorous, interspersed 
with red clover, nearly thirty inches high.” 

Rochester is a specimen of the rapid progress 
of American towns. The first settlement took 
place in 1812, and the population is now 14,000, 
The fall of the Genesee river, ninety-seven feet 
high, and celebrated by the ill-fated leap of Sam 
Patch in 1829, is near this town. The Erie 
Canal is carried over the river, in the middle of 
the town, by an aqueduct 800 feet long. 

Mr Shirreff entered Canada at Niagara; and 
the approach to the British possessions was easily 
distinguishable by boards, bearing the familiar 
inseription—* All persons found onthese grounds 
will be prosecuted.” Notices of this kind had 
never been seen in the United States. As often 
happens, when highly celebrated objects are 
visited, disappointment was experienced on first 
viewing the falls. The usual feat of penetrating 
between the falls andthe rock was performed, The 
distance to the termination rock is 153 feet, but 
the feat is neither attended with any danger, nor 
affords any recompense for the trouble. Dresses 
of sail-cloth are kept in readiness for the visiters. 

Two rival companies have commenced building 
villas on the Canada side of the Niagara ; and, in 
a few years, the banks of the river, near the falls, 
will probably be laid out with walks and pleasure 
grounds, On the road to Newark, an emigrant 
from the north of Scotland was met, who railed 
against the Canadian beef as compared with that 
of his own country. On investigation, however, 
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In Scotland he had only been accustomed to beef | 
ence a-week ; in Canada he had it three times 
a-day. At a very early period, disappointment 
was felt by our traveller with Canada and its 
inhabitants. 

«The Pavilion House, so much praised by 
travellers, lately purchased by a company, and 
vuffed off by advertisements, was greatly inferior 
to the hotels in the States. The manners and 
customs of the people were essentially Yankee, 
with less intelligence, civility, and sobriety. 


the cause of his partiality was soon discovered, | sufficient food for a family during the first three 





The houses and fences were inferior to those of 
any district yet seen ; and, instead of the youth- 


fulness and never-ceasing activity of the States, | 


there seemed the listless repose of doating age. 
The brute creation partook of the change—horses, 
cattle, sheep, and pigs being inferior to those on 
the opposite side of the frontier. If such was the 


state of things in the Niagara district—the para- | 


dise of Upper Canada—little could be expected 
from other parts of the province. My friends, at 
first, seemed to regard my opinions as more the 
result of prejudice than observation ; but, in a few 
days after, they drew a contrast less favourable 
to Canada than I had done. No unprejudiced 
traveller can spend a few hours on either side of 
the frontier line without remarking the difference 
of the two countries ; and as the people, soil, and 
climate were originally alike, the circumstances 
in which the inhabitants have been placed must 
alone account for the dissimilarity. If govern- 
mentsaftect thestate of countries, politicians would 
do well to visit both sides of the river Niagara.” 

The superior enterprise of the Americans is 
apparent wherever they come into contact with 
the Canadians. On Lake Erie, the former had 
fifteen steam-boats, many of them of the largest 
size, and four more were building ; the latter had 
only two small boats, and both out of repair. In 
the neighbourhood of the lake, “ crops, with ex- 
ception of some wheat fields, were indifferent, and 
included a considerable exteat of peas. 
were mean, the inhabitants ragged and dirty. 
Cattle were small and lean, Many pigs were 
pictures of starvation ; and, on the 5th July, their 
winter hair was hanging onthem in matted masses, 
like the wool of sheep.” Settlers were visited, 
resident in the neighbourhood of Dunville from 
a few weeks tu three years. They were found 
‘leading lives of privation and hardship. Inevery 
instance they were cheerful, and looking with 
confidence to futurity; but it was evident to me 
they, generally, had entangled themselves with an 
extent of possession far beyond their means of 
paying for, and at a price so much beyond its real 
Value, that accumulation of interest on the pur. 
chase money would ultimately weigh down the 
utmost industry. I felt for their situation ; but 
the morning of first settlement shone so brightly, 
that prognostics of a coming storm would have 
been disregarded and considered unkind. First 


Ilouses 


crops on small clearances were half suffocated for 
want of air ; and what came under notice, satisfied 
me that a settler in the forest, trusting alone to 
his own labour, will have difficulty in raising 
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years, 
Musquitoes and bull frogs abound in this part 
of Canada. 

It was remarked throughout Canada that a 
feeling of Toryism pervaded the people, more 
especially those lately arrived from Britain. 
Whig and Radical in the mother country, after 
becoming possessed of a few acres of forest in 
Canada, seem to consider themselves part of the 
aristocracy, and speak with horror of the people 
and liberality. 

York, now called Toronto, situated on Lake 
Ontariv, is the seat of government of the new 
province. It contains about 8000 inhabitants. 
Steam-boats arrive and depart almost hourly. 
From York to Lake Simcoe the country is gene- 
rally cleared and settled; the soil is mostly loam, 
and bears excellent crops of wheat. Around New 
Market, the farm houses were comfortable, and 
the land mostly clear of stumps. Iron ploughs 
from Ayrshire were seen, for which thirty dollars 
were askeaé ; Canadian ploughs of wood could be 
purchased for eighteen. The svil is light. A 
farmer from the north of England cultivated 120 
acres of cleared land, without stumps, and none 
of it in pasturage, with two horses and two oxen. 
The potatoes and turnips are drilled and hoed in 
good style. Cattle and sheep are fatted, and, in 
common with those in almost all parts of America, 
get salt once a-week. Labourers can be had at all 
times. Their wages are ten dollars a-month in 
summer, and fivein winter. For thrashing withthe 
flail one-ninth of the quantity is given. Timber 
around New Market is of the largest size. To 
obtain the first wheat crop costs twenty-nine 
dullars per acre, and the produce, estimated at 
twenty-five bushels, is worth twenty-five dollars. 

The rate of travelling, from the badness of the 
roads, is extremely slow. Windsor is distant from 
York only twenty-nine miles ; yet the King- 
ston mail spent nine hours in the journey. On 
the 14th July, wheat crops were nearly ripe, and 
the crop of cherries over. 

The most shameful devices are made use of to 
induce emigrants to settle in particular districts. 
Sales of land had been advertised in the New- 
castle district, and charts studded with villages, 
Ne. published. In particular, Gambletown [a 
very proper name | was marked on the chart with 
numerous houses, as if it had been a place of 
considerable size ; but it, in reality, only eon- 
tained two log huts, one of them unoccupied. 
Emigrants suffer greatly from their ignorance of 
soils. Several farms between Cobourg and the 
bay of Quinte, had been deserted, after being 
cultivated for some years, the soil being drift 
sand, which would not repay the expense of 
tillage. Crops, in this neighbourhood, were of 
inferior quality, and, as well as the pasture grass, 
crowded with thistles, to such a degree, that 
sometimes the thistles appeared to be the only 
crop. 

Kingston is situated on a bay in Lake Ontario. 
The number of inhabitants is 6000, and their 
numbers will be increased on the completion of 
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the Rideau Canal, which here enters the lake. 
The vessels of war were rotting in the docks, 
but the fort was undergoing substantial repairs. 
Masons employed in the works got one dollar a- 
day without board. When store pay is given, the 
nominal wages are much greater. One gentle- 
man remarked he would svoner give 120 dollars 
store-pay, than 100 cash ; and a workman said he 
preferred nine dollars cash, to twelve store-pay. | 
The store-keepers are the most wealthy and | 
independent class. The common profit on re- 
tailing provisions at Kingston, is 70 per cent. 
and dry goods 100 per cent. 

From Kingston, Mr Shirreff proceeded to Mon- 
treal, whence an excursion was made to the 
township of Hinchinbrooke, fifty or sixty miles 
to the south-east ward, where several farmers from 
East Lothian have settled. They were found all 
enjoying good health and spirits. The climate is, 
perhaps, the best in Lower Canada, and the town- 
ship is thriving. About Huntingdon, where the 
British emigrants have settled, corn crops do not 
oceupy much of the ground, but grass was, in | 
many situations, excellent ; red and white clover 
abounding without having been sown, Lands 
sell at moderate prices. Two hundred acres, with 
log and frame house, were purchased, in 1832, 
for £270 currency. In 1833, three hundred, ninety 
being cleared, were sold for £327 currency. In 
Upper Canada, wheat is sown in autumn; in 
Lower Canada, in spring. Some crops, which 
had been sown in autumn in this district, were 
indifferent. 

The wheat fly, which proved so destructive in 
this country some years ago, does not confine its 
ravages to Europe. In Lower Canada, it caused 
extensive ravages in 1825; and religious proces- 
sions took place in 1833, for the purpose of stay- 
ing the plague of worm in wheat ears. <A cater- 
pillar is also mentioned as having caused great 
destruction to the grass crops, though it did not 
attack the clover. 











iducation appears to be very cheap. At 
Chably, on the river Richelieu, “ Young ladies | 
are taught the French and English languages 
‘srammatically, arithmetic, writing, and drawing, 
for five dollars a month, or about twenty-one | 
shillings sterling, finding themselves with books, | 
hedelothes, andwashing. Gentlemen are educated 
for £20 a-year, including all branches of educa- 
tion, board, and washing.’ 

In the Island of Montreal, which is about 
seventy miles in circumference, land, including 
buildings, sells from £10 to £20 per acre. The 
price of labour is moderate. A crop of barley | 
was cut down in good style for 7s. 6d sterling 
per acre without board or other allowance. £20 
sterling with bed and board may be estimated as | 
the wazes of farm servants. ‘he city of Mon- | 
treal contains 30.000 inhabitants. " Although | 
veyetables bring extravagant prices, potatoes 
selling for £35 per acre, manure can be had during 
great part of the year for nothing, and its price 
rarely exceeds sixpence per load, Limestone is 
alsu abundant, so that there is little doubt, that, | 
in a few years, a very important improvement in | 


to the last. 


the agriculture will be made by the British emi- 
grants, 

From Montreal, Mr Shirreff set out on his 
journey to the western parts of Upper Canada 


and the Illinois. 


A small farmer from Dumfriesshire was met 
with, who expressed himself greatly pleased 


with the change of country he had made. Pre- 


viously to settling for life, he had been assist- 
ing at the hay and wheat harvest, for which 


he “got eight dollars a month, working mo- 


derately, and messing with his employer en the 
best of fare. He had found no difficulty in 
mowing during the warm weather, and greatly 
preferred American butcher meat, three times 
a day, to the oatmeal porridge, barley bread, 
and sour milk of Scotland.” 

During Mr Shirreff’s second visit to Kingston, a 
number of cattle, sheep, and swine, arrived from 
England, in excellent health and condition. He 
proceeded to York by steam. 

From Hamittofh to the Grand River, the soil 
is of good quality, and the country well settled. 
The road was in some places beautiful, the banks 
of the river being fringed with plum, cherry, 
apple trees, and hawthorn, encircled with the 
wild vine, the foliage of which is rich. Such of 
the wheat crops as remained in the field, were 
very meagre, being thin onthe ground and short 
in the sheaf. The grain is here, as elsewhere in 
America, cut with the cradle scythe, which, in 
the hands of an expert labourer, makes good work, 
cutting low, and laying down the ears with regu- 
larity. Indians of both sexes were passing up and 
down the banks of the river on horseback, having 
good saddles and bridles. Fish Carrier, an Indian 
of wealth, was visited. His log-house had an ap- 
pearanceof comfort, having two large well-glazed 
windows in front,a door with averanda tothe back, 
and a stone chimney stalk. Dinner had just been 
finished, a good table being covered with plates, 
knives, and forks. There were two four-posted 
beds in the room, five or six chairs, dogs, cats, 
&e. This Indian was also possessed of horses, 


cows, and pigs. The crops here cultivated are 
| wheat, oats, clover, and Indian corn, 


The In- 
dians confine their attention in a great measure 
It is principally cultivated by the 
females, who plant it in the rich land by the river 
side. In many instances, the crop was eight feet 
high, greatly surpassing the crops of the same 
grain raised by the white population. The heat 
was excessive, the thermometer at Brantford 


reaching 94° in the shade. 


After visiting Guelph and Galt, the former of 
which consists of about fifty houses, Mr Shirreff 


_ proceeded to Goderich. At Guelph, the driver of 


the waggon breakfasted and dined at the public 
table of the inn, being only the second instance 
observed, in which drivers had appeared at table 
with those who had hired their services, Near 
Galt, a farmer from Roxburghshire has settled, 
and was cultivating his land on the Scotch sys- 
tem. He had purchased all the manure in the 
neighbourhood, at 6d. a load, a proceeding his 


neighbours considered extremely absurd. His 
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wife had been accustomed to have three servants 
in Scotland, but here she had none, and was hap- 
pier without them. Mr T ae, the farmer, had 
greatly improved in health in Canada, a circum- 
stance Mr Shirreff hints may probably have arisen 
from his getting rid of an over-rented farm in 
Roxburghshire. A very exaggerated notion is 
entertained of the fertility of land cleared from 
the forest; but so far is it from generally exhi- 
biting any great fertility, that only two or three 
instances were observed of crops being injured 
by over luxuriance. In this part of Canada, there 
is a great abundance of humming birds. 

«« Upwards of a dozen of these lovely creatures 
were feeding on the blossoms of a plant growing 
near the river ; the celerity of their movements, 
in examining and passing from flower to flower, 
excited admiration ; and when moving to a dis- 
tance, the eye could not follow their rapidity of 
flight. A copious formation of dew had taken 
place in course of the night, which draggled 
their beautiful plumage in fluttering amongst the 
leaves, and they frequently retired to a fallen 
tree to trim their feathers. They seemed regard- 
less of my presence, and plied their task within 
a few yards of me.” 

In the township of Blenheim, Captain A., a 
gentleman from London, had recently settled. 
Only fifteen months had elapsed since the first 
tree was felled, but thirty acres of land had been 
cleared. The wheat was luxuriant, though in- 





jured by the mildew, a disease which was found 


to prevail in most parts of Canada and the Wes- 
tern States. 


“The house was a log cottage of considerable dimen- 
sions, one longitudinal half of which was occupied by a 
a kitchen and sitting room; the other half consisted of 
sleeping apartments, which I did not number. The door 
opened into the kitchen, in which every thing was clean 
oud neat, and which communicated with the rest of the 
house. The interior walls consisted of unbarked trees, 

inst Which an extensive library was placed, occupying 
ne end of the sitting room.”’ 


“ Captain A——’s family consisted of eleven children, 
the eldest of whom seemed about seventeen years. He 
iid moved in the best society in London, and, in conse- 
cucnce of a sudden reverse of fortune, came to his present 
situation, and at once placed his family in the bush, 
\thout a servant, or any one to assist them, and they 
bake, cook, wash, and do everything for themselves. 
‘irs A is a sensible woman, reconciled to her situa- 
tou; and her household and family matters testify to her 
‘xcellent management. Two sons, handsome, genteel- 

‘king youths, about fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
(hop trees, and perform all sorts of farm work. The 
young ladies seem equally active in their department. It 
'equires a considerable degree of heroism in people like 
Captain and Mrs A » accustomed to the gaieties and 
luxuries of London life, retiring to the woods of Canada 
without a servant or anything like their former notions 
“! comfort ; and whatever may have been the impelling 
totive for the step they took, their perseverance merits 
“pplause. It was an interesting sight toseea young and 
centeel family so situated, and happy in their new posi- 
tion, and the pleasure experienced during my visit at 


a was an ample recompense for crossing the At- 
antic.”” 





Goderich consists of about forty mean houses. 
It is situated at the confluence of the river 
Maitland with Lake Huron. The Canada Com- 
pany have an office here, under charge of 
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_clear an acre ina day. 























































Dr Dunlop. The Company is very unpopular. 
They charge 7s. 6d. per acre for their land, pay- 
able in instalments, with interest. It generally 
happens that the interest on the unpaid instal- 
ments is greater than the profits of that portion 
of the land which the settlers can clear, and the 
consequence is, that they are forced to abandon 
the land after expending on it several years’ 
labour. Dr Dunlop stated that, of the original 
settlers, many of whom were paupers, only one 
continued to hold his land. Of the recent pur- 
chasers, forty or fifty were working on the Com- 
pany’s roads, which was the only means they had 
of paying their instalments. Their habitations 
were generally of the meanest description, and 
often quite equal in wretchedness to the shabbiest 
hovels in Scotland or Ireland. 

The soil, in the Huron tract, is of excellent 
quality ; the wood—maple, beech, and elm. 

Travelling by Chatham, Bearcreak, and Am- 
herstburgh, Mr Shirreff reached Detroit about 
the 11th of September. In this journey he was 
* particularly struck with the sallow, dried, and 
sickly appearance of the inhabitants. Perhaps, 
in the course of three days’ travelling, I did not 
meet half a dozen of healthy-looking individuals ; 
a recently imported old-country man could always 
be distinguished by his complexion, and often, 
also, by his portliness of figure. While speaking 
on this subject, Mr Goose said, he did not like 
the chunky (stout) appearance of Britons, and 
could not comprehend why the skin of their faces 
seemed to creep like Muscovado sugar. Ague 
was evidently not a stranger to the country ; 
and a lodger in the tavern at Chatham was suf- 
fering under the complaint.” 

From Detroit, Mr Shirreff travelled, by a stage 
coach drawn by four horses, to Niles, on the river 
St Joseph’s. The roads, for the first stage or two, 
are very bad; and the passengers in the coach 
were so taciturn, that hardly half a dozen of words 
were exchanged during the first day, and even 
at the end of the third, nothing like familiar in- 
tercourse had taken place. Much disappointment 
was felt at the appearance of the country, the 
soil being chiefly sand, and exhibiting little fer- 
tility. ‘The trees are stunted, about thirty feet 
high, and so thinly seattered, that a man may 
The surface is gently 
undulating, and, from the thinness of the trees, 
and frequency of streams, lakes, and prairies, 
highiy picturesque. White Pigeon Prairie is one 
of the most beautiful and fertile in Michigan, 

“It is an interesting spot to those who have 
long looked on the interminable forests and 
small clearances of Canada, being a level surface 
of many miles extent, thickly interspersed with 
good farm-houses and barns. ‘To me the change 
was truly gratifying, and gave rise to a thousand 
associations connected with other parts of the 
world. An old farmer from New England, on 
his way to join his son in I}linois, could not con- 
tain himself, and exclaimed—‘ Surely this must 
have been the place where Adam and Eve re- 
sided. The soil is composed of black gritty 
sand, thickly interspersed with glittering par- 
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ticles of spar. The enclosures were large, and 
without ridges. The crops had been gathered, 
with the exception of Indian corn, which seemed 
good. The weeds growing on the surface were 
of no great strength, amongst which were two 
kinds of grass, I did not observe sown grasses 
or clovers, and the latter does not grow naturally. 
It is said many English farmers are settled on 
White Pigeon Prairie, who have good thrash- 
ing-machines. There is a small prairie to the 


east of White Pigeon, and a large one to the | 


west, through both of which we passed. These 
prairies do not seem fully occupied, and the land 
is said to sell at from three to six dollars per 
acre—government price being one dollar and a 
quarter.” 

At Niles, the coach was changed for an open 
waggon with four horses, which was to carry the 
passengers to Chicago, on Lake Michigan, as 
relays of horses could not be had on the road. 
The accommodation, as might be expected, was 


miserable ; the houses mean !og huts, provisions | 
racter. A discussion arose about the Irish, which 


bad, and oats or Indian corn could not sometimes 
be procured for the horses. On both sides of 
St Joseph’s River, for many miles, the country 
is uninhabited. It combines the features of 
forest, oak openings, and prairie, the trees being 
small, thin, and standing in groups, so as to 
produce the finest effect, and resembling the 
parks of the English nobility. Tillage is to be 


seen only in one or two places, and is carried on | 


in the rudest manner. The crop is preserved in 
small ill-built ricks, and is thrashed on the bare 
earth. The wheat is small eared, and the straw 
short and slender; the grain particularly small, 
but of fine colour and appearance. 

‘ At the time of visiting Chicago, there was 
atreatyin progress withthe Pottowatamy Indians; 
and it was supposed nearly eight thousand Indians, 
of all ages, belonging to different tribes, were 
assembled on the eccasion, a treaty being con- 
sidered a kind of general merry-making, which 


lasts several weeks ; and animal food, on the | 


present occasion, was served out by the States 
government. The forests and prairies in the 
neighbourhood were studded with the tents of 
the Indians, and numerous herds of horses were 
browsing in all directions. Some of the tribes 
could be distinguished by their peculiarities. 
The Sauks and Foxes have their heads shaven, 
with exception of a small tuft of hair on the 
crown, Their garments seemed to vary accord- 
ing to their circumstances, and not to their tribes. 
The dress of the squaws was generally blue cloth, 
and sometimes printed cotton, with ornaments 
in the ears, and occasionally also in the nose. 


Che men generally wore white blankets, with a | 


piece of blue cloth round their loins ; and the 
poorest of them had no other covering, their 
arms, legs, and feet being exposed in nakedness. 
A few of them had cotton trowsefs, and jackets 
of rich patterns, loosely flowing, secured with a 
sash ; boots, and handkerchiefs, or bands of cot. 
ton, with feathers in the head-dress—their ap. 
pearance reminding me of the costume of some 
Asiatic nations,” 
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The mail waggon, which proceeds from Chicago 
down the Illinois once a-week, having set off a 
few hours before Mr Shirreff’s arrival, he pro- 
ceeded on foot to Springfield, in Sangamon 
county. In this tract, as in many parts of 
Canada, there are few taverns ; but almost every 
inhabitant entertains travellers for payment. If 
the entertainment is not of the first quality, the 
charges are sufficiently moderate. We _ find 
Is. Odd. noted as paid for tea or supper, bed, and 
breakfast ; and 63d. for a good dinner, The beds, 
however, are the most disagreeable part of the 
business. The traveller has often to sleep on 
the floor ; and hardly ever gets a whole bed to 
himself—a circumstance the more disagreeable, 
as fever and ague prevail in a great degree. Of 
the sort of bed-fellows one meets with, we have 
the following specimen of a Kentucky gouger :— 

“He was about thirty-five years of age, was 





_ one of the best looking and finest formed men | 


met in America. I soon discovered he was 
e . > ra ° 
slightly intoxicated, and a most profligate cha- 


suggested the proudest feat of his life. He said 
Jim Partridge was an Irishman, able to whip 
any man in America, and who must have been 
heard of in my country. Ue had a whipping 
match with Jim, who fell, and was in the act of 
being gouged, when the bystanders lifted him 
off Jim, who, seizing a stick, cut his head with it 
in a dreadful manner. The eyes of the wretch 
sparkled with delight when relating the pros- 
trate situation of Jim, and the prospect of 
gouging him; and he explained his brutal at- 
tempt, by placing his fingers in my hair, and on 
my face, when I could scarcely trust his inten- 
tions. He also insisted that I should feel the 
indention made by Jim’s stick ; and I thought his 
skull must have been as hard as his heart to have 
withstood such a blow.” 

The bed itself was merely a dirty tick and 
covering spread on the floor; and on this five 
travellers had to pass the night. Mr Shirreff was 
naturally anxious for an outside berth, but the 
complaisance of the gouger placed him between 
himself and his father, where he was nearly suf- 
fucated by fumes of whisky and squirts of tobacco 
juice. Notwithstanding, however, these desugre- 
ments, the inhabitants are kind and hospitable. 

Springfield is a village containing 1200 inhabi- 
tants. It is situated three miles from the San- 
gamon River, Even in this remote part of the 
world, several Scotchmen have settled, attracted 
by the beauty and fertility of the prairies. 

These prairies form the fmest field for a 
sportsman. The ruffed grouse, or prairie hen, 4 
bird resembling in colour a female pheasant, and 
in shape and size a black cock, are found in 
flocks of sixty or seventy, but not rising all at 
once, like our grouse, but singly, like pheasants. 
They are to be seen early in the morning, in 
great numbers, on the roads and pathways. 
Quails also abound, and are so tame that they 


_ may be killed with stones. Cranes, swans, ducks, 


and wild geese, hover about in all directions. 
In the forests are numerous flocks of green 
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coloured paroquets. Deer were also frequently 
seen ; and in the woods are great numbers of gray 
squirrels, which are used as an article of food, 
and are sold for 143d. each, without their skins, in 
the market of St Louis. 

The soil of this district is generally of superior 
quality, particularly on the banks of the Illinois, 
The wheat stubbles in the neighbourhood of 
Springfield indicated luxuriant crops, and the 
height and thickness of the stalks of Indian 
corn were amazing. The herbage of the prairie 
consisting of strong rooted grasses, the land is 
dificult to plough for the first time, and requires 
the power of six oxen. The first crop is Indian 
corn, Which is dropped into every third furrow, 
and covered with the turf next cut by the plough. 
A bushel is sufficient to sow ten acres, and the 
produce is fifty bushels per acre—a return of five 
hundred for one; and this without any other 
cultivation than covering the seed with the 
plough! A wheat crop follows, without a second 
ploughing, the soil being simply harrowed, re- 
ceiving half a bushel of seed, and yielding twenty- 
five bushels per acre. What is remarkable, the 
grasses do not appear among these crops, and 
annual weeds are not often troublesome till after 
four or five years’ cultivation. Dung is never 
applied to the fields, but sometimes to the gar- 
dens, in which melons and potatoes are the chief 
crops. No sheep were seen; cattle were not 
numerous, and in tolerable condition, The in- 
habitants are thinly scattered along the skirts of 
the forest, the middle of the prairies being alto- 
gether unoccupied. Proximity to the forest is 
chosen for facility in obtaining timber for build- 
ing, fencing, and fuel. The dwellings are log 
houses, larger than those of Canada, and better 
furnished. Brequently a nail, or piece of iron, 
is not used in their whole erection ; the door is 
without lock or latch, and the beds in the cock 
loft are lighted by chinks in the walls. Labour 
is scarce and well remunerated. A good farm 
servant gets one hundred and twenty dollars 
(£25) a-year, with bed and board. A female 
servant,in private families, adollar a-week—from 
{11 to £12 per annum. Board in a hotel costs 
from two and a half to three dollars per week. 
In Springfield market, butter costs 4d. per pound; 
eves, 3d. per dozen; beef, in retail, 14d., and 
pork, 1d. per pound. Good Muscavado sugar, 
costs 5d., and coffee, 10d. per pound. Wheat 
sells for 1s. 7d., oats for 9d., and Indian corn 
for 5d. per bushel. 

From Springfield, by Jacksonville, to Alton on 
the Mississippi, about a mile above its junction 
with the Missouri, is a succession of prairies, 
almost perfectly level, and in many parts indicat- 
ing wetness, At Alton, a place containing 700 
inhabitants, the Mississippi, though 1500 miles 
from the sea, and not yet united with the Missouri 
or the Ohio, is more than a mile wide, and flows 
at the rate of two or three miles an hour, The 
banks of the river are densely wooded, and 
the vegetation ia of the most luxuriant descrip- 
tion. The height and thickness of the trees are 
astonishing, and the climbing plants reach their 
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highest branches. The stem of the vine was 
occasionally seen a foot in diameter, issuing from 
the earth twenty or thirty feet from the root of 
the tree which supports its branches, and stretch- 
ing seventy or eighty feet before coming in con- 
tact with the trunk. From trees overhanging 
the river, the vine descended towards the stream 
in graceful festoons, affording grapes, of many 
varietiesof flavour and appearanee, to the wearied 
voyager. Weeds, in other places diminutive, 
here attained a great size; and Indian corn 
reached twenty feet in height. 

An excursion was made to St Charles, to visit 
the prairie so beautifully described by Mr Flint, 
as quoted by Mr Stuart in his “ Three Years’ 
Residence in America.” Mr Shirreff was greatly 
disappointed with the view from the Mammelles, 
and considers it much inferior to the landscape 
from the heights above Ottawa, on the river 
Illinois. But it is to be kept in view, that the 
visit was made on the Ist October, when the 
verdure of the prairies is gone; and that thick 
clouds obscured the sky, secudding before a cold 
and tempestuous wind. The ground was drenched 
with rain, and strewed with leaves and branches, 
torn from the trees by the storm. These are 
circumstances which would destroy the beauty of 
any landscape. There can, however, be little 
doubt that Mr Flint grossly exaggerates, when 
he states that this prairie yields forty bushels of 
wheat and seventy of Indian corn to the acre ; 
that the vegetable soil is forty feet deep ; that 
earth thrown from the bottom of the wells is 
equally fertile with that on the surface ; and 
that there are 100,000 acres of this land fit for 
the plough. 

The Missouri, at St Charles, is half a mile wide, 
running impetuously between wooded banks. The 
water is more turbid than that of other rivers, 
after the most copious rains. The country be- 
tween St Charles and St Louis, is partially 
covered with oak trees, and vines are everywhere 
seen, loaded with fruit. From St Louis to Lou- 
isville, on the Ohio, a distance of 630 miles, 
the voyage was made by steam. In the steam- 
boat, little attention was paid to the comfort of 
the passengers. Three times a-day, the table was 
amply supplied with animal food and vegetables, 
there being often more dishes than passengers ; 
but the food was coarsely dressed, and being placed 
all on the table at once, was nearly cold before it 
could be eaten. The only water to be had, was 
that of the turbid Mississippi, soimpregnated with 
mud, that it was necessary to let the sediment 
subside before it could be presented at table. 
The passengers were polite, and were neither 
addicted to gambling, drinking, nor swearing, as 
the travellers by these boats have been represented 
by other writers. The ladies were never seen but 
at meals, keeping their own cabin at other times. 
During his journey in the western territory, 
Mr Shirreff witnessed many cases of fever ; and in 
the summer the cholera had scourged,in a dread- 
ful manner, the banks of the Mississippi. 

Louisville is situated in Kentucky, on the south 
bank of the Ohio, and contains 14,000 inhabitants, 
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It is 590 miles from Washington, and 1448, from 
New Orleans, by the river. Here, as in most 
American towns, there are several large hotels ; 
nearly 200 individuals sat down to supper in the 
hotel at which Mr Shirreff stopped. From Louis- 
ville to Cincinnati is 132 miles. 

At the theatre, Sinclair, Thorne, Mrs Knight, 
and Clara Fisher, were acting. ‘The necessaries 
of life are cheap. Coals sell for 5d., wheat for 
2s. 4d., Indian corn for 1s., and oats at lld.a 
bushel. 

From Cincinnati Mr Shirreff returned to De- 
treit, by Springfield, in Ohio. Early in the 
morning of 12th October, hoar-frost and ice were 
seen. The latitude is about 40°. “ The country, 
from Cincinnati to Springfield, Ohio, was chiefly 
a good clay of a yellow colour; the surface 
undulating, and, in some places, picturesque. 
The farm houses were of large size, and gene- 
rally brick. The soil was dry, and where 
seen, in making the road, six feet deep, of 
yellow coloured clay. There were no furrows 
in the fields ; wheat was above ground, and well 
sown. Herds of cattle, and flocks of sheep, were 
seen browsing on pastures as verdant as in 
spring. Numbers of handsome hogs were fatten- 
ing, in enclosures of worm fence, on Indian‘corn, 
without straw to lie on. Hogs are generally 
fatted in the open air in America; and, whether 
kept in enclosures or small pens, I never saw 
one of them have straw, and they make their 
beds in mud or sand.” 

Apples are most abundant in this district, and 
cider so cheap, that a barrel of 32 gallons sold for 
75 cents, or about a penny a gallon. Forest land 
of medium quality, near Columbia, the capital of 
Ohio, had lately been sold, by public sale, at 23 
to 24 dollars per acre. The price of wheat was 
23., and of Indian corn, 10d. per bushel. 

Of the hotels in the western territory, and 
generally in the United States, we have the fol- 
lowing account :— 

“] found the hotels gradually improve on 
leaving Springfield. Illinois, and many of those 
in the state of Ohio, appeared to be every- 
thing a reasonable person could wish, with the 
exception of double-bedded rooms. Water was 
always placed for washing without being asked 
for, and a bell communicated with each room. 
Meals are served at fixed hours, when allthe com- 
pany sit down together. In good establishments, 
the principal joints at dinner are carved by the 
landlord and waiters, often at side tables, and the 
company seldom give their assistance. Abundance 
of iced water is on the table during summer, ocea- 
sionally cider, and very rarely brandy. Wine may 
be had for payment. The company leave the 
banqueting-room when the meal is over, and do 
not gain admittance until summoned. A number 
of smart attentive waiters anticipate your wants. 

They are generally addressed in a whisper ; ; and 
in all the eastern states of the Union a loud tone 
is never heard at table. A profusion of animal 
food is placed on the table, and the quantity 
increases in proportion to want of refinement in 
the people in the district. Boots and shoes are 





deposited at night in a fixed place, where they 
are found cleaned in the morning. Slippers 
and bed-room lights are obtained at the bar, 
Throughout the whole of my intercourse with 
hotels in the United States, I did not receive 
an uncivil answer, or experience neglect, from 
any one connected with the establishment, 
and every request which I made was cheerfully 
complied with. The landlords are much less fawn- 
ing in manner than those of Britain, but equally 
civil and anxious to oblige.” 


From Detroit the route followed was by Lake _ 


Erie and the Erie Canal, down the Hudson, to 
New York. The Erie Canal is 363 miles long, 
reaching from Albany on the Hudson, to Buffalo 
on Lake Erie. The breadth is forty feet at top, 
twenty-eight at bottom, and the depth of water 
four feet. It was formed by the State of New 
York, and was begun in 1817, and finished in 
1825. The revenues are so ample, that the 
charges were greatly reduced in 1827, and it is 
expected the .whole debt will be discharged in 
1838. Besides the main cut, there are lateral 
branches intersecting the country in all direc- 
tions ; and a railway has already been formed 
along the banks of the canal, one-third of its 
length. Thecanalsand railroads formed through- 
out the United States, are fine specimens of the 
energy and enterprise of Republicans, and throw 
into the shade, in point of utility, and even in 
point of grandeur, the greatest works of the des- 
pots of Europe. 

Mr Shirreff’s book concludes with “a view of 
the Canadas and United States, as adapted for 
agricultural emigration ;” but our notice has ex- 
tended to such a length, that we must leave this 
part of the work until a future opportunity. 

These travels contain a much greater quantity 
of information, useful to agricultural emigrants, 
than any other book we have seen, and no emi- 
grant should determine on the choice of a settle- 
ment without having perused them. Mr Shirreff, 
for reasons which are fully detailed, and which 
appear to us satisfactory, gives a decided pre- 
ference to the western parts of the United States, 
and particularly the illinois, to Canada. The 
absence of trees, the fertility and beauty of the 
prairies, the ease with which they are cultivated, 
the abundant and excellent supplies of food for 
cattle and sheep which they afford, and the short- 
ness of the winter, are the principal reasons for 
a preference. In point of healthiness of climate 
there is probably little difference. Ague and 
fever prevail in both countries; but whether 
the latter dissease is more common than in 
Britain, is a question which will require more 
accurate investigation than has yet been applied 
to the subject to determine. Although the 
western territory ismore distant than Canada from 
Great Britain, it is more accessible. The voyage 
to New Orleans does not cost more than that 
to New York ; and by means of the Mississippi, the 
Missouri, the Ohio, and their tributaries, and the 
numerous steamboats which float on their waters, 
the western parts of the United states are every 
where rapidly and cheaply accessible. 
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THE GREAT MODERN POETS GREAT REFORMERS. 


HOWITT. 


*« 1 see whom thou hast called— 
The mighty men, the chosen of the earth; 
Strong minds invincible, and disenthralled— 
Made treemen at their bir.h.” 


Tur Reformers have often been taunted with 
the assertion that all the greatest minds of the 
present, or of a recent day, have been Tories. 
It is an assertion that, like most other Tory 
assertions, is worth while exumining, because it 
is sure to turn out not merely quite the contrary, 
but also will place the mighty principles of 
Liberty and Truth in the most remarkable light. 
It is a fact, that not only are the great bulk of 
eminent writers declared Reformers, but even 
those few that are made, by profession, place, or 
circumstance, personally Tories, are, in their gene- 
ral writings, in their greatest and best works, the 
great advocates of freedom, It matters not what 
they may be in their own individual practice or 
position: they are compelled, by the invincible 
power of truth, paramount to every other power 
in every truly great mind, so to write as to become 
the foster-fathers of Liberty. All truth is 
Radical; and to truth the really great of whatever 
name must bow. Now, let us run over the names 
of some of the greatest or most popular writers 
of recent times, placing the nominal Tories first, 
and we shall see in a moment where lies the great 
preponderance :—Scott, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Wilson, DeQuincey, Lockhart—Burns, 
Cowper, Byron, Shelley, Campbell, Moore, Ro- 
gers, Crabbe, Godwin, Berttham, Hazlitt, Jeffrey, 
Mackintosh, Savage Landor, Montgomery, Hall 
of Leicester, Leigh Hunt, Elliott, Bulwer, Barry 
Cornwall, Thomas Carlyle, Charles Lamb, &ce. 
&c. Here is a list of nine-and-twenty names, to 
which numbers of others of unquestionable cele- 
brity might be added ; and out of them only seven 
Tories. The majority is a splendid one. 

But it will perhaps be said that the first seven 
names will outweigh more than any seven of the 
others—that Scott alone is a host in himself. We 
will not stop to settle a position so fanciful at 
this moment—one on which as much might be 
said on both sides as the schoolmen found to say 
on the number of angels that could dance on the 
point of a needle. We will not stop to hear this 
partisan of a particular taste set up Scott as the 
royal mind of the age—and that, Lord Byron. 
We will leave their relative merits to be settled 
by an impartial posterity, and proceed to surprise 
a good many of the advocates of Tory principle by 
shewing that the very men that they pride them- 
selves peculiarly upon—the very men, professed 
Tories in party, are decided Radicals in their 
writings ; and must for ever be numbered amongst 
the greatest promoters of the freedom of opinion, 
and the spirit of liberty, that so much distinguish 
thisage. This will, no doubt, seem a strange de- 
claration ; but the proofs are still more strange— 
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in quality and quantity. 
Were it possible for posterity to receive the best 
works of these men—especially of Scott, Southey, 
and Wordsworth, to which I shall principally call 
attention—without any account of their lives, 
they would class them amongst the great friends 
of freedom of every age; and the only thing which 
could surprise them, would be to discover, if 
they did happen to discover it by any means, that 
they had been ranked by their cotemporaries 
amongst the Tories. When they came to know, 
as we do, the mystery of it, when they came to 
find that these men, however great their intel- 
lectual power, had only done as many a great 
man before them—yielded, as men, in some de- 
gree, to the comforts and honours of the present, 
the case would be clear enough. ‘They would 
understand that, whatever these great men might 
think of liberty, they preferred, in their own per- 
sons, the easy and safe road, “ the broad way and 
the smooth,” on which lay the good things of 
honour and preferment, to that narrow and rug- 
ged one on which stand the perpetual guide-posts 
inscribed .Liserty AND Poverty. Nobody ex- 
pects every man to be almost more than human 
in both mind and life. Nobody expects every 
man of genius to be a Milton or a Marvel. 
Every age has shewn the wide difference between 
giants and demi-gods—between the possession of 
immense intellectual power combined with great 
virtue, and that sublime perfection of character 
which makes a man ready to sacrifice everything — 
present comforts, future prospects, nay, the repu- 
tation of wisdom itself—to become a fool in the 
eyes of his contemporaries—in order to ensure the 
triumph of his principles. For one Regulus, one 
Aristides, one Socrates, one Moses, in all the 
annals of antiquity, how many Sampsons, Solo. 
mons, Pericles’, Alcibiades’, Cwsars, and Antho- 
nies, do we find—men that could do the mightiest 
deeds, and say the wisest and noblest things, yet 
were but men, and succumbed to the blandish- 
ments of the present! Who could have believed, 
when Hercules was slaying the Centaur, that anon 
he would be twirling the distaff of Omphale ?— 
when Sampson was crushing the Philistines by 
hundreds, that he would soon be found lying, a 
dupe and a victim, in the lap of Dalilah? Who 
could reconcile, by anything but the known weak- 
ness of human nature, Solomon pronouncing his 
splendid oration at the dedication of the Temple, 
and Solomon fooled by women into an idolater 
and destroyer of his kingdom? Who Cesar at 
the Rubicon, and Cwsar in the arms of Cleopatra? 
But this enigma of our nature has been solved 


almost from the foundation of the world ; and the 
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greatest writers have delighted to draw heroes 
and sages abandoning themselves to the ameni- 
ties of life ; loving palaces, enchanted gardens, 
Morganas, and Armidas, rather than barren 
labours, and opposition to power. 

Now, I do not mean to insinuate that the great 
men under consideration at present, fell either so 
far, or yielded to temptations so gross and palpa- 
ble as these heroes of history and romance: they 
are, in their moral characters, all excellent and 
praiseworthy ; but, if there be any discrepancy 
between the tone of their writings and their 
position as partisans—between their literary and 
political creeds—we know how to account for it. 
According totheold, expressive adage, ‘‘ Men are 
but men;” and, admitting the force of this maxim, 
it is to the honour of human nature and of lite- 
rature, that, amongst the leading minds of this 
age, so splendid a majority is found adhering to 
the cause of liberty, in creed and practice, in 
heart and mind—often to their serious prejudice, 
and always to the abandonment of the most 
direct road to honour and promotion. If we had 
found our great Tory poets holding themselves 
entirely aloof from Tory blessings—from the 
acceptance of place, pension, or profit—there 
would have been a riddle to exercise our inge- 
nuity !—there would have been a puzzler indeed ! 
Their writings decidedly liberal—their spirits so 
magnanimous as to refuse any office or good 
thing which could bring their motives into ques- 
tion—and yet theiropinions Torified !—that would 
have been an enigma that would defy an (Edipus 
to solve—a knot that an Alexander could not 
have even cut asunder. As it is, all is clear 
and intelligible: ‘* Men are but men,” after all. 

But of the singular and most important fact— 
that these celebrated writers, these “ burning 
and shining lights” of the age, are at once Tory 
in their political principles and Radical in their 
writings—there is no more doubt than that the 
sun daily shines : and as their politics will be for- 
gotten while their writings will continue to live, 
so will their writings be found to be, from age 
to age, the very fathers and fountains of those 
principles that they have practically denied ; 
and will contribute, in an incalculable measure, 
to overthrow, through and for all time, what 
they have assisted to build up during the short 
day of their natural lives. 

Let us look first at Scott.” It has been said 
that he is the very champion of royalty and 
aristocracy ; that rank, knighthood, feudalism— 
all that pertained to the past rather than to the 
present, all that sanctioned caste, and the sub- 
jection of the interests of the multitude to the 
interests of the few—were his favourite topics, 
and breathed through all he wrote. W hy, where 
is all this: e Dec idedly Radical as I esteem myself 
in sentiment, jealous for the rights of the strug- 
gling many, and quick enough to feel the con- 
trary tendency of any writer, I must confess I 
never felt it in him, It is true he delighted in 

* See an article “ On THE Pout ICAL TEX DENCY oF 


Sim Water Scotts WritineGs,” in The School- 
master tor September JU32, vol. i. p. 129, 





the past, in its picturesque and chivalric features; 
but he delighted in them as poetical—as matters 
of romance—not as bearing any reference to his 
political predilections. Look through all his 
more than half a hundred volumes of romance 
and poetry, and what are his subjects? Almost 
withaut exception, the whole of them that can 
be considered as having any political connexion 
at all, celebrate the efforts of those who struggle 
for their freedom against existing governments : 
the people of Scotland against the aggressions of 


England—Protestant Reformers against Popery _ 


—the Covenanters against the domination of 
the English Chureh—and the Jacobites, or ad. 


| herents of the old Stuart dynasty, against the 


present reigning one. If there be no political 
connexion, it is still always the oppressed against 
the oppressor, man groaning under the tyranny 
of his fellow man. The fact is, Sir Walter was 
aman of the highest genius; and genius, when it 
retires from the consideration of everyday sub- 
jects, fromethe party topic and feeling of the 
passing moment, into its closet, and gives itself 
up to its own glorious visions and emotions, is 
too noble to see anything but the broad light of 
everlasting Truth, to feel anything but the 
majestic presence cf Nature, and the quickest 
sympathies with struggling humanity. Like 
Shakspeare, he drew alone after the reality o 
life and action; and whoever draws so, draws 
suffering virtue—weeping truth—wisdom, and 
knowledge, and honour contending with the 
perpetual assailments of tyrant selfishness, false 
views of society, and the barbarous maxims and 
and institutions of dark times. He draws merit 
as belonging to every gradation of rank ; and 
cruelty and intolerance odious in all. Who- 
ever writes and feels this, may call himself what 
he wiil ; he is a man of the true stamp ; he writes 
for man ; and the spirit of man will respond to 
his call, with an energy that has in it perpetual 
increase of intelligence and freedom. Such a 
man cannot be Tory. If he calls himself so in 
the street, at the dinner-table, or even in the 
town-hall, he goes into his study and gives him- 
self a glorious contradiction. There humanity 
cries to him from the depths of its sorrows and 
its wrongs, and his great heart throbs at the 
sound ; there the sighs of the widow and the 
fatherless are brought to him on the winds of 
God's providence, and his whele frame burns and 
trembles to assert their cause ; there in his ear 
sounds the clanking chain of the just held in 
captivity ; the tear of him who is scorned by 
the proud and buffeted by the strong, falls and 
glitters befure him, and he starts up and cries— 
* J, too, am a man, and will not brook the injuries 
of my fellows !” 

Sir Walter belonged to the English Church ; 
and it is the part of a Tory member of that 
church to laud it to the skies ; to represent its 
institutions as the best possible—its creed as 
ceiestial light, condensed into a sort of carbuncele, 
that, suspended aloft in the temple of the state- 
religion, pours splendour through the whvle 
realm ; to assert its ministers, one and all, as 
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prophets in spirit, apostles in act, labouring 
day and night in their vocation of love—the 
sober and intrepid monitors of the palace, the 
comforters of the cottage and the dying-bed— 
at courts, and revels, theatres, races, and hunts, 
never. Such the Tory writer would represent 
the Established Church—such we hear it described 
every day. But where has Sir Walter so repre- 
sented it? Nowhere. There never existed an 
author more alive to the hollow arts of priest- 
craft ; nor who has delighted to treat it with a 
more sly and mock-courteous sneer. Wherever 
he describes the Catholic religion, he gives you 
awful glimpses of its terrible and despotic con- 
stitution ; he has a merry laugh at its relics and 
other trumpery ; he represents its priests as self- 
indulgent, cunningly ambitious— 

The power of his crosier he loved to extend, 

O’er whatever would break, or whatever would bend ; 
or, at once cruel and pusillanimous. He puts 
into their mouths those professions of zeal for 
Holy Mother Church which they continually made 
use of, so transparently arranged that you all 
the while see through them ; and are made merry 
as you see, at their overgrown selfishness. To 
begin with his earlier works—his poems, In 
“ Harold the Dauntless,” he has depicted the 
clergy in all the colours of contempt, cowardice, 
intrigue, and councils that hesitated not at the 
most criminal means of obtaining their ends. 
They deprive Harold of his lands, and then 
propose to get rid of his troublesome presence by 
poison or leech-craft. He has given a sly hint 
at the prevailing motive to a devotion to eccle- 
siastical life :— 

Grey towers of Durham ! there was once a time 

I viewed your battlements with such vague hope, 

As brightens life in its first dawning prime ; 

Not that e’en then came within fancy's scope 

A vision vain of mitre, throne, or cope ; 

Yet, gazing on the venerable hall, 

Her flattering dreams would in perspective ope 

Some reverend room, some prebendary stall. 

Harold the Dauntless—Canto 111. 

He loves to have his jest at the priest and the 
friar. Chaucer himself, or Sir David Lindsay, 
loved it not better. When Marmion asks of Sir 
Hugh the Heron, “a friendly messenger” to the 
Scottish court; and said, that, toavoid any martial 
appearance— 

‘* A herald were my fitting guide ; 

Or friar, sworn in peace to bide; 

Or pardoner, or travelling priest; 

Or strolling pilgrim, at the least :” 
Sir Hugh replies— 

** Fain would | find the guide you want, 

But ill may spare a pursuivant, 

The only men that safe can ride 

Mine errands on the Scottish side. 

Then, though a bishop built this fort, 

Few holy brethren here resort ; 

Even our good chaplain, as | ween, 

Since our last siege, we have not seen : 

The mass he might not sing or say 

Upon one stinted meal a-day ; 

So, safe he sate in Durham aisle, 

And prayed for our success the while. 

Our Norham vicar, wo betide, 

Is all too well in case to ride. 

The priest of Shoreswood—he cculd rein 
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The wildest war-horse in your train ; 
But, then, no spearman in the hall 
Will sooner swear, or stab, or brawl. 
Friar John of Tillmouth were the man; 
A blithesome brother at the can, 
A welcome guest in hall and bower— 
He knows each castle, town, and tower, 
In which the wine and ale are good, 
*Twixt Newcastle and Holyrood ; 
But that good man, as it betalls, 
Has seldom left our castle walls 
Since, on the vigil of Saint Bede, 
In evil hour, he crossed the Tweed 
To teach dame Alison her creed. 
Old Bughtrig found him with his wife; 
And John, an enemy to strife, 
Sans frock and hood, fled for his life. 
The jealous churl hath deeply swore, 
That, if again he venture o'er, 
He shall shrive penitent no more.” 
And young Selby, Heron’s nephew, adds : 
“ Let Friar John, in safety still, 
In chimney-corner snore his fill, 
Roast hissing crabs, or flagons swill: 
Last night to Norham there came one 
Will better guide Lord Marmion.” 
And so ‘twas decided. But if we langh with 
him at priestly jollity, he soon makes us thrill at 
priestly vengeance. We descend the dungeon of 
Lindisfarn Abbey, and behold Abbot, and Abbess, 
and Prioress, dooming the fair Constance de 
Beverley to the horrible death of being built up 
in the dungeon wall. We see the more merciful, 
but useless tenderness of the Abbess of St 
Kilda ; the proud Prioress of Tynemouth ; and 
St Cuthbert’s Abbot, about to pronounce sen- 
tence— 
An ancient man, whose sight 
Has long been quenched by age’s night— 
Upon whose wrinkled brow alone 
Nor ruth, nor mercy’s trace is shewn— 
Whose look is hard and stern. 
We see the niche that is to receive the living 
victim—*“ the hewn stones and the cement,” 
and “the building tools in order laid.” We 
see the two haggard monks—-the executioners— 
standing ready to clutch her :— 
These executioners were chose, 
As men who were with mankind foes, 
And, with despite and envy fired, 
Into the cloister had retired : 
Or who, in desperate doubt of groce, 
Strove, by deep penance, to efface 
Of some foul crime the stain: 
For, as the vassals of her will, 
Such men the church selected still, 
As either joyed in doing ill, 
Or thought more grace to gain, 
If, in her cause, they wrestled down 
Feelings their nature strove to own. 
We see the fair victim, pale, but dauntless, make 
her dying speech, and denounce their hypocriti- 
cal cruelty :— 
“ Now, men of death, work forth your will ; 
For I can suffer and be still; 
And, come he slow, or come he fast, 
It is but Death who comes at last. 


“ Yet dread me from my living tomb, 
Ye vassal slaves of bloody Rome ! 
. ° ° 


Behind, a darker hour ascends ! 

The altars quake, the crosier bends ; 

The ire of a despotic king 

Rides forth upon destruction’s wing : 
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Then shall these vaults, so strong and deep, 

Burst open to the sea-wind’s sweep ; 

Some traveller then shall find my bones 

Whitening amid disjointed stones, 

And, ignorant of priests’ cruelty, 

Marvel such relics here should be. 
We listen, fixed in fearful astonishment, like the 
judges ; like them, the doom pronounced, we 
seem to hurry up the dungeon stairs, and hear 
behind us the shrieks and groans of despair. 

Where is the youthful heart—nay, where is the 
heart at all, that can read this appalling descrip- 
tion of the cruelties too common in the palmy 
days of Popery, and not swell with indignation 
at the violated rights of humanity, and vow it- 
self to that cause of knowledge and liberty, by 
which such horrors, in this country, at least, have 
been annihilated, and by which the jaws of the 
oppressor, in every other shape, must yet be 
broken, and the spoil plucked out of his teeth. 
‘The man who excites these feelings excites Radi- 
calism. 

But, pass we from Scott’s poetry to his prose, 
and the same strain of vivid irony or indignant 
abhorrence is everywhere applied to the same 
objects. The jolly Clerk of Copmanhurst 
carouses ; the old Abbot of St Mary’s of Ken- 
naquhair eats and drinks, and wraps himself thick 
in bodily comforts—and all for the glory of God 
and of Mother Church. The sub-prior, Eustace, 
shews, from beneath his guise of humility, his 
fiery ambition, The proud Cardinal Beatoun 
issues his hot commands to h@rry and lay waste 
the lands of the heretics, and to destroy or drive 
eut all that will not submit to the absolute rule 
of the Holy Father at Rome ;—and so on, down 
to the Jesuitical education that the author confers 
on that cold-blooded wretch, Rashleigh Osbal- 
distone. 

But, it will be said, all this applies toa by-gone 
system, as it regards Church and State, and can- 
not mark any particular bias of party ; Protes- 
tants of all kinds and polities making common 
cause against Popery. It marks, however, the 
writer's keen perception of the invariable marks 
of priestcraft, and his dislike of it ; his repug- 
nance to spiritual domination and ecclesiastical 
cruelty: and he who propagates these feelings 
propagates freedom. But Sir Walter was a 
member of the Church of England ; and how has 
he portrayed its ministers? In good faith, he 
has said but little of them; but where he has 
introduced them, it has been with his usual ad- 
herence to truth, and his usual sarcastic humour. 
Where has he shewn us the diligent and pious 
bishops, deans, and other dignitaries, busied in 
their spiritual functions, taking their enormous 
revenues in their hands, to spread comfort and 
religious instruction amongst the people? Where 
has he drawn them as patterns of Christian hu- 
mility, Christian watchfulness and generosity ? 
Where has he given us the full-length portrait 
of a parisi priest fulfilling his blessed and mani- 
fold duties in his own allotted field of action ; 
going from house to house, from bedside to bed- 
side, comforting, strengthening, enlightening 
those intrusted to his care ; and placed before 
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us such a character of holy beauty, such a scene 
of human benignity and happiness, as he could 
have drawn, had it so pleasedhim? We look in 
vain for such characters and descriptions. There 
is no attempt to strengthen the church to which 
he belonged by employing his eloquence in its 
praise—to interest us in its ministers by exhibit- 
ing them like the Fenelons of Popery, or the 
Herberts and Gilpins of another day in England. 
And yet it became a true Tory—a true and 
zealous Church-and-State man—to do this, and 
more than this; but Sir Walter had higher work 
in hand than that of a mere Church-and-State 
man.* Where he could not praise he was gene- 
rally silent ; and yet the material before him in 
the English Church was so tempting, that hecould 
not always preserve his prudent silence. He 
introduces a vicar, and he is “ drawing the cork 
of his third bottle ;” a curate, and he is “ playing 
at dice with the cornet.” The most respectable 
clergyman of the English Church, I, at this 
moment, recollect his mentioning, is George 
Staunton’s father, in “ The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian,” who is the incumbent of a family living, 
which, he takes care to tells us—being always 
designed for a relative—had plenty of glebe, and 
a noble parsonage. He shews him to us so stately, 
and so much of a gentleman, that we do not at 
all suspect him of being a parish priest, addicted 
to trudging through dirty lanes to dirty hovels, 
where, throughout merry England, such congre- 
gated masses of poverty, crime, and vulgarity 
may be found, as must be very offensive to a fine 
gentleman. 

But we may leave Sir Walter’s church polities; 
they occupy a comparatively insignificant space 
in his voluminous writings. <A far wider field is 
before us, and one thickly strewn with the evi- 
dences of a free-born and freedom-breathing 
spirit. His stories, I have said, are all founded 
on the struggles of the weak against the strong ; 
the oppressed against their tyrants ; reformers, 
and ever open rebels, against established govern- 
ments. He glories in leading up the champions 
of resistance against recognised powers. Of the 
Covenanters and Jacobites he is never weary. He 
opens his very first volume with the plottings of 
the Stuart faction, and does not entirely dismiss 
them till the very end of the thirty-fourth vo- 
lume. 

Who is the true hero of “ Waverley?” It is 
Vich Ian Vhor. It is the young, ardent, heroic 
chieftain, with all his romantic and faithful High- 
landers about him, setting out on the fond but 
hopeless expedition to restore a fallen king to his 
throne. It is, to use the author’s own words, 
“ Fergus, the bold, the chivalrous, the free- 
minded, the lofty chieftain of a tribe devoted to 
him ; it is he that led the chase, and headed the 
attack ; the brave, the active, the young, the 
noble, the love of ladies, and the theme of song.” 











* Mr Howitt is, we presume, not aware that mere 
modes of faith sat very easily on Sir Walter Scott; who 
was, in fact, trained in the Presbyterian religion, and 
only adopted what was become the more fashionable mode 
in Edinburgh, in his advanced manhood.—£. 7. M. 
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It is he—now forming, with his beautiful and 
devoted sister, Flora Maclvor, amid their wild 
mountains, in their own mountain tower, high 
and generous, but fatal dreams of loyalty ; now 
collecting around him the enthusiastic tribes of 
the Gael; now marching with the prince of 


their devotion to the battles, scattering in their | 


bravery the troops of a mighty monarch before 
them; and it is he, “ now ironed like a male~ 
factor, dragged to the common gallows, to die a 
lingering and cruel death, and to be mangled by 
the hands of the most outcast of wretches.” He 
is the hero‘of this impressive story—his sister 
the heroine. Waverley and Rose Bradwardine 
are very amiable, and we sympathize in their 
fortunes, and rejoice in their triumph; but they 
are, after all, secondary personages. It is about 
the young chief and his heroic sister that our 
enthusiasm gathers ; it is at the contemplation 
of their noble natures and high aspirations that 
our hearts beat quickly; it is at the bloody 
tragedy at Carlisle that we stand stunned and 
confounded. The same interest is revived in 
“ Rob Roy” and “ Redgauntlet ;” and, in “ Old 
Mortality,” it is not the Crown and the Cavaliers, 
but the persecuted and resisting Covenanters, 
that are presented to our admiration. It has 
been said by the descendants of the Covenanters 
that Scott has caricatured them. He has cer- 
tainJy made ample usefof that portion of fana- 
ticism, of that rude enthusiasm, and that wild 
application of Scripture language, which charac- 
terizes them, along with their high principles 
and righteous zeal: but it cannot be denied that 
he has strongly made us feel that theirs was the 
just cause ; that it was the Crown which was 
oppressive ; and that theirs was only the alterna- 
tive of dying a physical or moral death—of being 
cut down like sheep in the very moment of their 
worship, or of fighting like men for hearthandaltar, 
It has been said, too, that he delights to paint 
Cavaliers and men of rank in flattering colours. 
Where? Has he made Claverhouse very attrac- 
tive? He is polished, polite—but arbitrary and 
bloody. Nothing strikes me so much as the im- 
partiality with which he describes all parties, and 
leaves the merits of the cause to speak to the 
heart of every intelligenttman$He says himself— 
‘Upon the whole, I can hardly fear, that, at 
this time, in describing the operations which their 
opposite principles produced upon the good and 
bad men of both parties, 1 can hardly be suspected 
of meaning insult or injustice to either. If re- 
collection of former injuries, extra-loyalty, and 
contempt and hatred of their adversaries, pro- 
duced rigour and tyranny in the one party, it 
will hardly be denied, on the other hand, that, 
it the zeal of God’s house did not eat up the 
conventiclers, it devoured, at least—to imitate 
the phrase of Dryden—no emall portion of their 
loyalty, sober sense, and good feeling. We may 
safely hope that the souls of the brave and sincere 
on either side, have long looked down with sur- 
prise and pity upon the ill-appreciated motives 
which caused their mutual hatred and hostility 
While in this valley of darkness, blood, and tears.” 








Nothing appears more just. If the Covenanters 
are described with some extravagances about them 
—which naturally clung to men pursued with fire 
and sword, for those very principles which they 
felt to be their best possessions—which present 
themselves most attractively to the spirit of the 
reader ?>—they, in their rude poverty and natural 
excitement—or the cold and tiger-like Claver- 
house, er the Lords of the Council, armed with 
their thumb-screws and iron-boot ? And where, 
indeed, shall we look, in the whole wonderful 
series of his works, for those portraitures of 
kings and rulers that are to make us in love 
with royalty and rank? Is it in the character 
of Elizabeth, as displayed in Kenilworth—capri- 
cious, arbitrary, jealous, and unjust? Is it in 
Leicester—ambitious, yet anything but noble ; 
haughty and treacherous? Is it he whom we 
are to adore, while we are filled with indignation 
at his treatment of Amy Robsart? Is it in King 
James—that old and ridiculous pedant, dupe, 
and despot, whom no one has hit off more delici- 
ously than Scott? Is it the licentious and 
unprincipled Buckingham ? Or can it be Lady 
Ashton in “ The Bride of Lammermoor ?” For 
my part, I should as soon suspect him of a 
design to make cheap both royalty and nobility, 
by the awful display of their mischievous influ- 
ence on human nature. Who so fond of a fling 
at overstrained loyalty and pride of rank ? What 
can be more amusing than his perpetual banter 
upon poor Lady Bellenden for her vanity and 
passion for etiquette? When do we hear the 
last of the chair in which his sacred Majesty sate 
when he breakfasted at Tillietudlem? Who 
does not admire the calm pertinacity with which 
that rare character, old Touchwood, puts to rout 
all the fashionable hauteur and assumed superi- 
ority of Captain Jekyl, in “ St Ronan’s Well ?” 
Scott continually puts into the mouths of his 
actors sly jeers, and naiveties that would make 
us think him a professed Radical. Provost 
Crosbie, in “ Redgauntlet,” says to Alan Fair- 
ford—‘ Well, now, you see one may love the 
Kirk, and yet not ride on the rigging of it ; and 
one may love the King, and yet not be cramming 
him eternally down the throats of the unhappy 
folk that may chance to like another King 
better.” And, in the same volume, he represents 
Nicholas Faggot, the justice’s clerk, as one “* who, 
having some petty provincial situation, deemed 
himself bound to be zealous for government.” 
And what Radical could have drawn such cha- 
racters as Justice Foxley and old Sir Hildebrand 
Osbaldistone, without being charged with an 
intention to bring all the squirearchy and 
knighthood of the country into contempt? Se 
far from maintaining that jealous attention to 
caste which a true ‘Tory should, he bas made a 
hero out of a blacksmith in ‘ The Fair Maid of 
Perth,” and raised Sir Halbert Glendinning out 
of the son of a conventual vassal. In a hundred 
places in his romances, he places a high nature 
in a low situation, and brings its possessor inte 
contact with the haughti rank, that you 
may feel the very insolence of worldly assump- 
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tion, and the degradation of God’s true nobility 
of merit. To take one instance out of numbers 
that will occur to the reader :—When Halbert 
Glendinning is introduced to the Lord Abbot 
and his company, to be installed in the office of 
park-ranger, the pompous parade made by the 
Abbot of the benefit to be conferred on the 
humble youth—the declaration of that fop, Sir 
Piercie Shafton, “‘ That men do not look for 
gallant leaders and national deliverers in the 
hovels of the mean common people’—and the 





author’s own assertion, that the greater part of | 


the company were disposed to consider him with 
hauteur, if not absolute contempt—make us feel 


strongly the indignity of “ the proud man’s con- | 


tumely ;’” while the high, yet becoming bearing 
of the youth himself contrasts finely with the 
servile spirit of the abbey retainers, whose base 
and subservient education have brought them to 
see no good, except in plenty of belly-and-back 
cheer. “ What!” they keep crying out in asto- 
nishment—“ What! refuse a green-gown and 
leathern galligaskins every Penticost ; four merks 
by the year at Candlemas ; an hogshead of ale at 
Martlemas, of the double strike, and single ale 
at pleasure, as he shall agree with the cellarer ; 
a mess of broth, and a dole of mutton or beef at 
the kitchener’s, at each high holyday !” 

Now, this is not the way to teach passive 
obedience. To make your readers contemn the 
base-minded, and to sympathize with the gener- 
ous aspirant after bettering his condition, is to 
accelerate that great movement amongst the 
people which has so much, of late years, alarmed 
the advocates of the status quo. If there be one 
of Sir Walter’s historical novels that seems at all, 
at the first glance, to favour the supremacy of 
kings and the old right divine, it must be the 
‘ Legend of Montrose,” in which the gallant Earl 
of that name is seen, for a time, successfully prose- 
cuting the Royal cause, without the bloodiness of 
Claverhouse, and without the trodden rights of 
the people being brought so strongly into view. 
But even here the interest turns upon the adven- 
tures of Dalgetty in the dungeon of Argyle, and 
the grand poetical justice done upon that base 
nobleman, (if two such terms can come together, ) 
and in the outraged feelings of the Children of 
the Mist. 

These sons of the mountains—who have a wild 
grandeur about them, who, like the American 
Indians, have been driven back and back from 
their ancient haunts by their enemies, have been 
hunted and extirpated like wild beasts, and, 
indeed, resemble the American Indians in many 
points of their character, in their unconquerable 
love of freedom, in their strong attachments 
and fiery spirit of vengeance—he has sketched 
with an inimitable hand. There is not, in all the 
wide round of literature, a more living, impas- 
sioned burst of eloquence than the death-charge 
of Ranald MacEagh to his grandson :-—* « Ken. 
neth,’ said the old outlaw, ‘ hear the last words 
of the sire of thy father. A Saxon soldier and 
Allan of the Red-hand, left this camp, within 
these few hours, to travel to the country of 





Caberfae. Pursue them as the blood-hound pur. 
sues the hurt deer—swim the lake—climb the 
mountain—thread the forest—tarry not until 
you join them ;’ and then the countenance of the 
lad darkened as his grandfather spoke, and he 
laid his hand upon a knife which stuck in the 
thong of leather that confined his scanty plaid. 
‘No!’ said the old man; ‘it is not by thy hand 
he must fall. They will ask the news of the 
camp—say to them that Annot Lyle of the Harp 
is discovered to be the daughter of Duncan of 
Ardenvohr ; that the Thane of Menteith is to wed 
her before the priest ; and that you are sent to 
bid guests to the bridal. Tarry not their answer, 
but vanish like the lightning when the black 
cloud swallows it. And, now, depart, beloved son 
of my best beloved! { shall never more see thy 
face, nor hear the light sound of thy footstep— 
yet tarry an instant and hear my last charge, 
Remember the fate of the Children of the Mist. 
We are now a straggling handful, driven from 
every Valé by the sword of every clan, who rule 
in the possessions where their forefathers hewed 
the wood and drew the water for ours. But, in 
the thicket of the wilderness, and in the mist of 
the mountains, Kenneth, son of Eracht, keep 
thou unsoiled the freedom which I leave thee as 
abirthright. Barter it not ; neither for the rich 
garment, nor for the stone-roof, nor for the 
covered board, nor for the couch of down; on 
the rock or in the valley—in abundance or in 
famine—in the leafy summer, and in the days 
of the iron winter.—Son of the Mist ! be free as 
thy fathers. Own no lord—receive no law— 
take no hire—give no stipend—build no hut— 
enclose no pasture—sow no grain ;—let the deer 
of the mountain be thy flocks and herds—if 
these fail thee, prey upon the goods of our oppres- 
sors—of the Saxons, and of such Gael as are 
Saxons in their souls, valuing herds and flocks 
more than honour and freedom. Well for us 
that they do so—it affords the broader scope for 
our revenge. Remember those who have done 
kindness to our race, and pay their services with 
thy blood, should the hour require it. If a Mac- 
lan shall come to thee with the head of the 
king’s son in his hand, shelter him, though the 
avenging army of the father were behind him ; 
for, in Glencoe and Ardnamurchan, we have dwelt 
in peace in the years that have gone by. The 
sons of Diarmid, the race of Darnlinvarach, the 
riders of Menteith—my curse on thy head, Child 
of the Mist, if thou spare one of those names, 
when the time shall offer for cutting them off! 
Once more, begone—shake the dust from thy feet 
against the habitations of men, whether banded 
together for peace or for war. Farewell, be- 
loved ! and mayst thou die like thy forefathers, 
ere infirmity, disease, or age, shall break thy 
spirit. Begone ! begone !—live free—requite 
kindness—avenge the injuries of thy race!” 
This is the language of a soul that felt the 
strength and the beauty, and could not avoid 
sowing the seeds of freedom. °Tis the one per- 
vading spirit of his works. Where neither con- 
tending crowns nor contending churches are 
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concerned, in every lesser scene and character of 
life, it is still the cause of the weak against the 
strong. In Guy Mannering,” it is the orphan 
youth that is made to triumph over the grasping 
arts of the lawyer—Glossin. In “Rob Roy,” the 
chief of a proscribed race, is the object of our 
admiration andsympathy. Inthe “Bride of Lam- 
mermoor,” the interest arises from the tyrannous 
sacrifice of woman, in her youth and beauty, on the 
altar of family pride; and the horrors of that 
sacrifice are held aloft as an immortal lesson. In 
‘«‘ Jvanhoe,” the oppressions of the Saxons and Jews 
are the food of our kindlier feelings—and so on. 
‘There is scarcely a form of despotism which has 
ground the people during the wide range of years 
over which his narratives extend, whether royal, 
aristocratic, or even popular, but he has exhibited 
it to our gaze and indignation. In ‘Quentin Dur- 
ward,’ the terrors of arbitrary mionarchy—in 
« Anneof Geirstein,” those of the Secret Tribunal. 
And, while he has with one hand boldly displayed the 
repulsive features of those great powers, whether 
regal, militant, or ecclesiastical, that have, from 
age to age, abused humanity, how beautifully 
has he drawn together, with the other, the bonds 
of our common nature! To say nothing of the 
numerous models of female beauty and worth that 
he has given us—in themselves no mean boon, 
since in them he has taught his youthful readers 
(and whe shall number them?) what is really 
estimable in the female character, what is really 
worth loving and admiring ; for his women are 
not, like those of many novelists, clad in spurious 
and meretricious charms, but beings whose like- 
ness may be found in actual life, and whose 
healthful tastes and domestic natures will be sure 
to bless it ; this, I say, is of itself worth a great 
deal, but it is far from the whole of his praise. 
The sound mind and true heart of Scott found 
such stores of worth in every rank and abode 
of humanity, as forcibly open our eyes to a 
wider acknowledgment of goodness and feeling 
of kindliness. It is this lover of rank, as he has 
been called, who has given us the simple attach- 
ment of Dominie Sampson ; the rough and hearty 
generosity of Dandie Dinmont; the sisterly devo- 
tion of Jeanie Deans ; the imperturbable per- 
tinacity of Caleb Balderston, in striving to main- 
tain the credit of a fallen house; the fountain of 
the noblest feelings welling up in the heart of 
the deformed misanthrope—the Black Dwarf. 
It is he who has given us the most affecting exam- 
ples of fidelity and devotion, even to death, in 
the simple forms of servants and followers—that 
has evinced such a sympathy with shepherds, 
troopers, gaberlunyies, smugglers, gipsies, and 
even jailors, and custom-house officers, in their 
several vocations ; shewing us honour where we 
did not look for it—the traces of good in what 
would otherwise have seemed a moral ruin; 
marking the boundaries of selfishness and crime, 
even in minds where everything ethereal seemed 
quenched, Thus our hopes of humanity are kept 
alive ; and, even while we are learning caution 
against the evils of life, we are taught the most 
important caution of all—not to utterly despair 
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of man, in his lowest falls and most lamentable 
distortions. 

Such was Scott. As to Shakspeare so to him 
Nature appeared without disguise—in all her 
glory, and all her weakness; and he drew her as 
he beheld her—warmly, vividly, but moet fuith- 
fully ; and whvever draws her faithfully, breaks 
down the artificial ice-mounds between man and 
man—restores fellowship—opens the heart of the 
high to the low, and, still better, of the low to 
the high, too often shut in that direction by 
oppression—gives at once knowledge of the good 
and evil of our social condition, and confidence 
in the powers of our nature to renovate our social 
laws. 

Consider but the healthful, and, indeed, Chris- 
tian tone of Scott’s writings, the immense know- 
ledge embodied in them, the accuracy of their 
costumes, the life of their characters,—the elo- 
quence and the humour, and, above all, the free 
spirit that lives throughout them,—and then ima- 
gine the innumerable multitude of their readers, 
and it cannot be doubted that he will prove one of 
the most effective fathers of human liberty—one 
of the most genuine friends of men. 

Mr Southey is a widely different character. 
Sir Walter’s political career was steady and 
calm—that of Southey presents strange contrasts : 
at one time professing sentiments of the most 
ultra Radicalism—at a later period identifying 
himself with Toryism, by his writings in the 
‘“‘(Juarterly Review,” his‘ Colloquies,”’ and “ Book 
of the Church,” more than any other writer of the 
same grade of genius. Of the wisdom or pro- 
priety of this | am not intending to speak here. 
I must confess that, looking to the generous 
ardour for human right and happiness of his 
youth, to the unrivalled vigour of his early 
writings—I have brought strongly before me the 
sublime career of Milton ; and often say to my- 
self, What should have hindered this man’s career 
from being like it? But the change has been 
made; ithas been the source of much lamentation 
and much recrimination ; but if Mr Southey is 
satisfied with it—why, be it so. One cannot, 
indeed, he!p wondering that a man of such saga- 
city and enthusiasm should abandon the cause of 
liberty, for the errors of its friends and savage 
atrocities of its real enemies ; one cannot help 
thinking that Christianity might be deserted on 
the same principle—for what has beep so much 
disfigured and misrepresented by friends and 
fues as it ?>—in what name have so many outrages 
on human nature been perpetrated? But I pre- 
sume not to sit in judgment on the motives of 
any man: * To his own Master he must stand or 
fall.”” The cause of liberty will not fail, thou 
the highest intellect on earth should abandon it— 
the highest energies throw themselves into the 
ranks of its foes, Its nature and its resources are 
divine. Robert Southey has not, perhaps, done 
all that he might have done—yet he has rendered 
great service to liberty. He made it an offering 
of his young and unalloyed feelings—of his whole 
virgin heart—and the songs that he poured forth 
in those days of generous emvtion, shall never 
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lose their contagious power. Hig works—the 
noblest and best—the works that will last with 
the language itself—his poems great and small— 
are before the public, and cannot be put under 
the bushel of oblivion. I say nothing of “ Wat 
Tyler ;” there is a spirit in it which many a wise 
man may condemn; but the bulk of the poems 
of his earlier volumes overflow with those 
precious, gushing, amalgamating human sympa- 
thies that must for ever sanctify them. The 
sorrows, hardships, and oppressions of the poor 
make them eloquent in the ear of youth, and 
touch its heart with the warmest desires for 
mercy and justice, and Christian kindness towards 
all our lowly brethren. While that glorious 
‘“Hymntothe Penates” knits thelinks of domestic 
love to those due to the whole species, | care 
not how many pens may be inditing different 
strains. 

This the state 
Shall bless the race redeemed of man, when WEALTH, 
And Power, and all their hideous progeny, 
Shall sink annihilate, and all mankind 
Live in the equal brotherhood of love. 
Heart-calming hope, and sure! for hitherward 
Tend all the tumults of the troubled world— 
Its wars, its wisdom, and its wickedness 
Alike: so He hath willed whose will is just. 

I care not how many may strive to vindicate 
the wars of Pitt, ifthey will but read Southey’s 
little poem on the Battle of Blenheim, The logic 
of it is irresistible. 

‘¢ My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by : 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly : 

So, with his wife and child, he fled, 

And had nowhere to lay his head. 


“ With fire and sword the country round, 
Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a childing mother then, 
And new-born intant died. 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 


‘Great praise the Duke of Marlbro® won. 
And our good prince, Eugene 3"— 

“Why, "twas a very wicked thing !” 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

“Nay, nay, my little girl,” quoth he— 

* ft was a famous victory. 


“ And everybody praised the Duke, 
Who such a fight did win.” 

“But what good came of it at last,” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he, 

* But “was a famous victory!” 


If people will but read his “ English Ecloznes,” 
and “ Botany Bay Eclogues’”—** The Pauper’s 
Funeral "—*“ The Victory ’’°—*“ The 
Wife,” and “ The Widow,” they must love their 
species, and strive for their welfare.* 

1 care not how much Mr Southey may now 
write of the blessings of remaining as we are, if 
his readers will also take, along with his graver 
philosophy, his poem on 
° We would add to this proud list some of Southey’s 
INSCRIPTIONS, particularly those on Sidney and on 
Hampden. 














THE COMPLAINTS OF THE POOR. 


And wherefore do the poor complain ? 
The rich man asked of me: 
Come walk abroad with me, | said, 
And I will answer thee. 
*T Was evening, and the frozen streets 
Were cheerless to behold ; 
And we were wrapt and coated well, 
And yet we were a-eold. 
We met an old, bare-headed man, 
His locks were few and white— 
I asked him what he did abroad 
In that cold winter's night: , 
*Twas bitter cold indeed, he said, 
But at home no fire had he, 
And therefore he had come abroad 
To ask tor charity. 
We met a young, barefooted child, 
And she begged loud and bold— 
I asked her what she did abroad 
When the wind it blew so cold: 
She said her father was at home, 
And he lay sick a-bed, 
And therefore was it she was sent 
Xbroad to beg for bread. 
We saw a woman sitting down 
Upon a stone to rest ; 
She had a baby at her back 
And another at her breast. 
1 asked her why she loitered there 
When the night-wind was so chill: 
She turned her head, and bade the child 
That screamed behind, be still. 
She told us that her husband served, 
A soldier, far away, 
And theretore to her parish she 
Was begging back her way. 
We met a girl—her dress was loose, 
And sunken was her eye— 
Who, with the wanton’s hollow voice, 
Addressed the passers by: 
I asked her what there was in guilt 
That could her heart allure 
To shame, disease, and late remorse ? 
She answered—she was poor. 
I turned me to the rich man then, 
For silently stood he— 
You asked mae why the poor complain, 
And these have answered thee ! 
But it is not alone Mr Southey’s smaller poems 
that breathe this enfranchising and _ patriotic 
spirit; his great poems are full of it—it is their 
very soul ; and they are works that will be more 
highly estimated hereafter than they are now. 
“Joanof Are” isthe tale of acountry’s rescue from 
the clutches of its oppressors, by a peasant girl ; 
“Thalaba” is the very champion of truth and free- 
dom ; ‘* The Curse of Kehama” is the exposure 
of the odiousness of tyranny, and the triumph of 


_ Virtuous endurance, in the person of one of the 
| people; Madoc quits the court of a usurper to 
establish a free state in a new land, and there 


Soldier's | 


} 


tremble at the consequent retribution. 





also arms himself against the despotism of the 
established hierarchy ; and “ Roderick, the Last 
of the Goths,” is a great lesson to kings to respect 
the rights of their people—to rule virtuously, or 
Every- 
where Mr Southey has ministered, in his noblest 
poems, to the noblest feelings of human nature— 
to the great cause of social improvement, and 
the recognition of popular rights. When the 
name of Tory shall have ceased to exist 
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these will operate for the sacred purpose that 
he loved in youth; and it is in youth, Mr Southey 
says, in his “ Book of the Church,” that our emo. 
tions are not only most generous, but most kin- 


dred to truth. 

Of Wilson and Lockhart I shall say little. The 
bulk of their writings are professional, and there- 
fore sufficiently Torified ; but Mr Wilson's poetry 
‘s filled to excess with all that purity, philan- 
thropy, and tenderness, that are as different 
from the Tory spirit as light from darkness ; 
and Mr Lockhart has given us “ Valerius,” a work 
of great power, illustrating the oppressions of 
the Christians by the Romans ; and “ Reginald 
Dalton,” shewing the dissipations of a University 
career—both good Radical subjects. On Coleridge 
neither shall I pause long. We will take him at 
his word, when he says— 

O ye loud Waves! and O ye Forests high ! 

And O ye Clouds that far above me soared! 

Thou rising Sun! thou blue rejoicing Sky! 

Yea, everything that is and will be free! 

Bear witness for me, wheresoe’er ye be, 

With what deep worship | have still adored 

The spirit of divinest Liberty! 

His writings abound with the warmest aspira- 
tions after liberty ; and the loudest warnings to 
this country on the tendency of its politics under 
Pitt. Take one mighty example, that iacludes 
in it all that makes the heart of the true English- 
man ache at the remembrance of the long Tory 
reign of bloodshed :— 

We have offended, oh! my countrymen! 

We have offended very grievously, 

And been most tyrannous. From east to west, 

A groan of accusation pierces Heaven ! 

The wretched plead against us; multitudes, 

Countless and vehement, the sons of God, 

Our brethren! Like a cloud that travels on, 

Steamed up from Cairo’s swamps of pestilence, 

Even so, my countrymen! have we gone forth 

Aud borne to distant tribes slavery and pangs, 

And, deadlier far, our vices, whose deep taint, 

With slow perdition, murders the whole man, 

His body and soul! Meanwhile, at home, 

All individual dignity and power 

engulfed in courts, committees, institutions, 

Associations, and societies — 

A ‘vain, speech-mouthing, speech-reporting guild— 

One benetit-club of mutual flattery— 

We have drunk up, demure as at a grace, 

Pollution from the brimming cup of wealth ; 

Contemptuous of all honourable rule, 

Yet bartering freedom and the poor man’s life 

For gold, as at a market! 

- e * ae * 
Thankless, too, for peace : 

Secure from actual warfare, we have loved 

To swell the warewhoop, passionate for war! 

Alas! for ages, ignorant of all 

Its ghastlicr workings—famine, or blue plague, 

Battle, or siege, or flizit through wintry snows— 

We send our mandates for the certain death 

Of thousands and ten thousands! Boys and girls, 

And women, that would groan to see a child 

Pull off an insect’s leg, all read of war, 

The best amusement for our morning meal! 
Shuddering at this national amount of crime, he 
added, in a spirit of most true prophecey— 

Therefore, evil days 

Are coming on us, O my countrymen ! 


Well might he say that “ he had told most bitter 
truth, though without bitterness :’’ and if, in his 
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latter years, he attempted to make it appear that 
that most trenchant satire on Pitt—** Fire, 
Famine, and Slaughter’—was merely meant in 
sport, | can only say, Heaven keep me out of the 
way of such a sportsman ! 

Mr Wordsworth’s writings are so almost en- 
tirely poetical, and those so thoroughly Radical, 
that, taking into the account his living apart 
from political life amongst his native mountains, 
we cannot but wonder how he came to be called a 
Tory at all. It seems as if nobody could have 
found it out, unless he had pleased to tell them ; 
for it is only in his conversation that you perceive 
it. Look at his poems altogether—consider 
the spirit of them altogether—and they are 
Radical, deeply, essentially, entirely Radical. Is 
the man who chooses his themes from the lowest 
and simplest walks of life—who associates him- 
self in spirit, if not in person, with the poor and 
the suffering—whose heroes are waggoners, 
strollers, pedlars, beggars, hedgers and ditchers, 
and shepherds—very like a Tory? But it is not 
his mere choice of subjects, or the mere spirit 
with which he has animated them: he has dedi- 
cated a series of sonnets expressly to Liberty, 
in a manner that savours more of Republicanism 
than aught else. It is a series of sonnets not to 
be excelled by any in the language—not even by 
those of Milton ; they are living, breathing, burn. 
ing, inspiring, and intoxicating compositions, 
Their tone is that of a trumpet. They would, 
of themselves, have given him place in the highest 
rank of poets, and a title to be styled the Tyr- 
tewus of England. Hear with what a voice of 
power he calls on Liberty :— 

Advance—come forth from thy Tyrolean ground, 

Dear Liberty! stern nymph of soul untamed, 

Sweet nymph, O rightly of the mountain named ! 
Hear in what deep and eternal sources he lays 
the springs of our patriotism :— 

The land we from our fathers had in trust, 

And to our children will transmit, or die: 

This is our maxim, this our piety ; 

And God and Nature say that it is just. 

We read the dictate in the infant's eye, 

In the wife’s smile, and in the placid sky ; 

And at our feet, amid the silent dust, 

Of them that went before us! 
Hear his noble idea of liberty, as the birthright 
of all men, and of the propriety of the common 
people vindicating that right :— 

Avaunt all specious pliancey of mind 

In men of low degree, all simvoth pretence ! 

[ better like a blunt inditlerence, 

And self-respecting slowness, disinclined 

To win me at first sight: and be there joined 

Patience and temperance with this high reserve ; 

Honour that knows the path and will not swerve ; 

Aff-ctions, which, if put to proof, are kind; 


And piety towards God. 
oe e . o . 


Then for that country let our hopes be bold ; 

For, matched with these, shall policy prove vain 

Her arts, her strength, her irou, and her gold, 
And, above all, hear this :— 

Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 

England hath need of thee; she is a fen 


Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, a 
Fireside, the hervic wealth of hall and bower, 
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Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men: 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again, 

And give as manners, virtue, freedom, power ! 

This, in faith, is most marvellous language for 
a Tory! Nothing less than Republicanism, the 
purest and the highest. Mr Wordsworth would 
have Milton living at this hour if he could. He 
regards him, of all men, as the very man we are 
in need of. England, in his view, is a fen of 
stagnant waters—not that immaculate and un- 
mendable thing Tories usually proclaim her. 
Reform is needed in all her institutions. Altar, 
sword, and pen, that is, the church, the army, 
the law—all are corrupt to the very core, and 
require the application of Reform. And no man 
but Milton for this work! He calls upon him to 
come back to us—to raise us up again—to give 
us “ manners, virtue, freedom, power.” This 
is clear enough in all conscience. It surpasses 
Mr Coleridge, when he talks of the “ low pup- 
petry of thrones.” No cry for Reform, out of the 
House or in it, was ever more urgent. No 
opposition member ever thundered with a voice 
like this. Sir Francis Burdett, in his best days, 
never came up to it—O’Connell could not sur- 
pass it now. There is no need to tell a man of 
Mr Wordsworth’s genius and information what 
sort of a man Milton was. He knows that he 
was a stern Republican ; and he calls upon him to 
give us freedom and power. How would he give 
them? Inthe shape of a Republic. It was for 
this that the Secretary of Cromwell wrote against 
Salmasius, the defender of kingship. He would 
have reform inthe church ; and Milton would do 
this by sweeping away our establishment. It was 
for this he wrote his “ Five Tractates on Church 
Government ;” it was for this, after he had edu- 
cated himself in all learning, ancient and modern, 
and trained himself in all virtue, to qualify him- 
self to write an immortal poem, that he deferred 
this darling project of his heart, risked the 
realization of this highest hope of his being, till 
he should have set free the Christian Chureh from 
the slavery of the State. They who now approve 
of his great object, and seek to accomplish it, are 
branded by the Tories as impious desecrators, 
robbers, and Atheists: but such is not the opi- 
nion of Wordsworth, though his brother is Mas- 
ter of Trinity College, and his son a clergyman. 
He deems Milton the “ holiest of men ;” and, 
that there may be no mistaking him, he goes 
on i— 

Great men have been amongst us 3 hands that penned, 
And tongues that uttered wisdon—better none : 

The later Sidney, Marvel, Harrington, 

Young Vane, and others, who called Milton friend, 
These moralists could act and comprehend ; 

They knew how genuine glory was put on ; 

Taught us bow rightfully a nation shone 

In splendour; what strength was that would not bend 
But in magnanimous weakness. 

Why, these are all the purest Republicans that 
England, or any other country, ever produced— 
so pure, that they protested against the usurpa- 
tion of Cromwell as much as against monarchy ; 
seeking for the British people the simplest form 


of government, officers of their own choosing, 








administering their own laws faithfully, cheaply, 
and in the spirit of benevolent wisdom, For 
their conscientious adherence to these principles 
Sidney and Vane perished by the perjury of the 
monarch, and the vilest perversion of the laws, 
After this, I trust, we shall hear no more of the 
Toryism of Wordsworth : to call his sentiments, 
clothed in the most energetic language of his 
energetic soul, Toryism, is to confound all lan. 
guage and all ideas ; it is to call Milton, Major 
Cartwright, and Lord Durham, Tories, 

Thus have I run hastily over the Radital opi. 
nions of these great writers, with whose nominal 
Toryism we have so often been taunted. One 
thing I shall expect to be told, and it is this— 
that, though I have shewn that they are the fast 
friends and advocates of liberty, it does not 
follow that they are not Tories, for the Tories 
advocate liberty. Yes! we know perfectly well 
what is the liberty of Toryism. We have not 
forgotten the English Reign of Terror under 
Lotd Castlereagh ; we are well acquainted 
with his Six Acts ; we remember the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act ; the imprisonment of 
senators and private persons, who dared to defend 
the principles of Magna Charta ; neither are 
the Spy System and the Manchester Massacre 
gone into oblivion. Yes! we are in no danger 
of forgetting that the Tories advocate liberty : 
the liberty for the higher classes to tax the 
lower—to enjoy all sort of places, pensions, sine- 
cures—to monopolize Army, Navy, Church, and 
State; and forthe people to have full freedom to 
pay all and be quiet. This is the liberty of 
Toryism ; but it is not the liberty that Scott, 
Coleridge, and, above all, Wordsworth—the ad- 
mirer of Milton and of those who shed their 
blood for the Republie—promote. 

And yet, marvellous as it is, it is one of the 
most singular facts of these latter times, that 
Scott and Wordsworth have looked with terror 
on the progress of the spirit of liberty amongst 
the people! I know, onthe best evidence, that, 
when Wordsworth went to bid Scott adieu, 
befure his quitting England in his last illness, he 
found him in a mood of great despondence ; and 
one cause was the aspect of the times. I know 
that Wordsworth and he condoled together very 
deeply on the occasion, and that the melancholy 
forebodings of Scott have since weighed strongly 
upon Wordsworth. 

Now, this is a singular weakness in one who 
has dared to call Milton to our aid ; in one who 
has declared of Liberty— 

No foot may chase, 

No eye can follow to a fatal place, 

This power, this spirit—whether on the wing, 
Like the strong wind, or sleeping, like the wind 
Within its awful caves. From year to year, 
Springs this indigenous produce far and near: 
No craft this subtle element can bind, 

Like water rising from the soil, to find, 

In every nook, a lip that it may cheer. 

Yes! it is a power, a spirit, that the voice of 
genius may call up and let loose, but cannot 
reclaim and chain at will. It will go on, like 
wind, water, or fire ; which man may let loose on 
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their career, but, once risen into power, the hand 
of God alone can restrain. It will go on: it is 
the element and familiar spirit of multitudes, 
amongst whom it dwells, for whom it is given, 
and by whose united intelligence it will alone be 
conducted to its object. Can anything, then, be 
more pitiable than to behold genius peeping, like 
the sailors of Ulysses, into the bag of the winds, 
and when it has set out the imprisoned power, 
sitting down, like a child, to weep over its rash- 
ness? No! there is a nobler conduct, befitting 
the dignity and sage fortitude of genius—to trust 
to Providence the guidance of that great prin- 
ciple in the hearts of men which he has given for 
the ultimate good of the whole world. Let Mr 
Wordsworth, and such spirits as his, dismiss 
their fears. We would remind him of his own 
words— 


When I have borne in memory what has tamed 
Great nations—how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swords for ledgers, and desert 
The student's bower for gold—some fears unnamed 
I had, my country! am I to be blamed ? 

But when I think of thee, and what thou art, 
Verily, in the bottom of my heart, 

Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 


Yes! what wonder! It becomes minds of such 
scope and calibre to trust to God, and the united 
intelligence of a great nation like this ; to the 
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sound heart, yet living in thousands; to the 
true loyalty, the momentous interests, and the 
Christian feeling of vast classes in this country ; 
and, above all, to the divine and puissant nature 
of Liberty itself. It is that which has made it 
bend to its sovereignty the greatest minds of 
every age, however they might be biassed by 
education, by connexion, by the natural desire of 


prospering in life; and which has made even 
those who, like the seer of old, came to curse, 
unconsciously to themselves, pronounce upon its 
adherents a blessing, and a prophecy of triumph. 
In this glorious assurance, let us close this paper 
with the poet’s own recognition of the ubiquity 
and divinity of freedom, and say Amen to his 
high resolve. 


O’er the wide earth, on mountain and on plain, 
Dwells, in the affections and the soul of man, 

A Godhead, like the universal Pan, 

But more exalted, with a brighter train ; 

And shall his bounty be dispersed in vain, 
Showered equally on city and on field, 

And neither hope, nor steadfast promise yield, 
In these usurping times of fear and pain ? 

Such doom awaits us. Nay, forbid it, Heaven ! 
We know the arduous strife, the eternal laws 
To which the triamph of all good is given— 
High sacrifice, and labour without pause, 

Even to the death: else wherefore should the eye 
Of man converse with immortality ? 





THE STAMPED PRESS: 
THE MIGHTY ORGAN OF GOOD AND EVIL, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ EXPOSITION OF THE FALSE MEDIUM,” &c. 


A NewsPAper is a flying omnibus, licensed to 
carry the opinions of the werld. Time and space 
are compromised by its velocity and power ; for 
it has the regularity of ocean’s tides, besides 
that they are turned into steam, and work at 
high pressure. It is an ephemeral giant, whose 
birth is renewed every morning ; and it issues 
forth to the field with all its “ arms and appoint- 
ments,” as though it had only slept like the 
rest of us, instead of having laid human brains 
and hands, and wonder-working machinery, under 
heavy contribution for its re-creation. In its 
war-replenished grasp, it holds the passions, 
prejudices, interests, reasons, virtues, and vices 
of the time, with the opinions that result from 
the complex mixture; and it strides forward 
on seven-league hoots—to speak moderately— 
strewing them on every side. It is a voice that 
will be heard; for, if it fail in its desperate 
effort to have its own way, and produce a desired 
effeet, it gives up attempting to make the moun- 
tain come to it, and very Wisely sides with the 
collected mass. It is the mirror of public 
Opinion ; not the original or fundamental creator, 
but the munificent distributor. You may be 
heartily sick of politics, commerce, and the rest 
of the perverse present; but the newspaper 
claims your ear as its prey, and remorselessly 
pursues you for ever. Dart away by the mail to 
escape from some detested news of Bourbon or 





St Nicholas, and take shipping at the Land’s 
End, “ the paper” goes with you ; hide yourself 
where you will, it finds you out; it is the bell- 
man of your social existence, your shadow, your 
familiar ; in short, there is no evading it. The 
first house we set our foot in, on arriving in 
Mexico in 1825—a time of war, trouble, and 
yellow fever, and before speculators and travel- 
lers had ventured their lives and fortunes to 
work mines, or write a book—there sat the Vice 
Consul’s clerk, blowing swift clouds froin a 
much-excited cigar, behind a copy of the incor- 
rigible,; omnipresent T'imes newspaper! “ By 
gar! here’s Monsieur Tonson come again !” 
East, west, north, and south, you are haunted 
by a Newspaper. It may almost be anticipated, 
that the next time a voyage is made to the North 
Pole, we shall receive an account of the starting 
of an Esquimaux Gazette, of fat feasts, and 
fastings, and the sale of oil: at all events, it 
would be a very excellent companion for any 
gentleman, (who had learned to read,) during 
his week’s station in the snow, watching for a 
walrus! A newspaper is the Prime Minister of 
almost all men’s idle hours; the seizer upon 
your button-hole at your busiest time. It 
insinuates itself into the most mountainous or 
valley-hiding solitude, and has destroyed all such 
beings as hermits for ever. You can neither eat 
your breakfast, smoke, take snuff, indulge in a 
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barefaced, non-medicinal, wilful tumbler of hot | 


brandy and water, with sugar and a slice of 
lemon—or your abstemious, literary, invalid glass 
of white wine negus—or (with reverence be it 
spoken) your rummer of moral toddy—but, 
somehow or other, “ the paper” gets into your 
hand ; and once there, let anybody get it from 
you if he can. He may bespeak it, and welcome, 
and have it after you ; but when you will have 
done with it, Pontius Pilate only could tell, and 
Job wait. There is no denying that it has more 
of Mercury than Pallas in its composition, more 
of Pan than Apollo; yet what care the million 
who are rounded by the social scheme, foaming 
with politics, grappling for ingots, and kicking 
each other’s shins, &c.—what care we, about 
poetry and wisdom? What we want is the 
news ; and this is our main object in seizing 
“the paper:” let us hear the news !—*“ let him 
roar again !”” Suppose it be bad news, and true, 
we wish to hear it: suppose it be good news, and 
a lie, it is still news ; and if contradicted to- 
morrow, that is something fresh. Truth and 
falsehood produce an equal excitement ; and, 
though we wish to come to the facts of the case, 
excitement is nevertheless the very life and soul 
of our news-reading mania. A well-varied and 
well-timed mixture of facts and fallacies, by 
challenging the attention, of all parties, is the 
acme of perfection, in gaining an extensive 
circulation, though men do not admit the theory 
to themselves. The newspaper which always tells 
the truth, like “a particular fellow,” will con- 
sequently enjoy the smallest circulation ; for, even 
in matters of commerce, that information which 
startles some with the gorgen-face of utter ruin, 
inakes others chuckle and dance with the hopes 
(and, as it frequently happens, with the long ears 
also) of King Midas. Nobody ever bears resent- 
nent against a newspaper for telling a “ thum- 
per,’ except in the case of slander of private 
character ; and this, indeed, is often a wound 
that never heals, or can be forgiven; but for 
the rest, the public has no serious objection to 
it: the statement might have been true, the 
sauce-piquancy is amusing, and “ it isas fair for 
one as another!” But if a newspaper has its 
vices, there are more than enough virtues to 
counterbalance them. To every ten falsehoods, 
(half of which are venial errors, or humorous 
tirades,) we may reasonably calculate upon some 
fifty facts—always excepting the Advertisements, 
[f it is often an oppressor of the weak, it is yet 
more often their stanch defender; for even the 
express organs of tyranny set bounds to the acts 
of the tyrant, beyond which he seldom trans. 
vresses with impunity, and always with much 
fear and trembling. It is the sword suspended 
by a hair over the heads of despots of all 
degrees, and rogues of every rank. It is the 
grand inquisitor—the expositor—the flagellator 
—the finisher! The worst among the class, are 
ouly perpetrators of abuses for a time, but 
their demolishers in the long run, as public 
opinion advances, A Spanish barber used to 
unite, in his own Protwan person, the several 





characters of shaver, surgeon, dentist, politician, 
musician, and gossip of his town. A modern 
newspaper is the Spanish barber multiplied into 
half a hundred columns; and, if he sometimes cut 
an individual’s throat, he draws many bad teeth 
in compensation to the public, and is altogether 
a very clever, useful, and amusing person. A 
newspaper has long since made Argus and Bri. 
areus “stale in the market” of modern times, 
by reducing their once fabulous endowments to 
everyday fact. It is the devil upon a thousand 
sticks, who, either through the door, the window 
the key-hole, down the chimney, or by invisible 
guidance, stirs up the most secret doings, and 
publishes them! We all know each other's busi. 
ness as well as our own; and often much better, 
It is the eternal hawk of ancient Egypt, resusci. 
tated, and always upon the pounce! It isa 
terrestrial telescope, of wondrous power, which 
sees everything ; not excepting sun, moon, and 
stats? and it is alsoasort of hydro-oxygen mi. 
croscope ; for the flea becomes a prize ox, and 
the bad features of a venal minister, or smaller 
sucker, are made to swell out in mountainous 
tumours and eruptions, while he seems to gape 
like the jaws of an insatiate gulf: it is a kalei- 
doscope filled with all the heterogenous mass of 
society, as well as nondescripts; in fact, it has the 
properties of every scope. It is full of policy 
and generalship in its arrangements and conduct; 
conciliating a formidable enemy when it cannot 
demolish him, and picking up a friend whenever 
(funds permitting) it discovers one in whom the 
organ of hitting its own particularly-right nail 
on the head, and driving it home to admirable 
conclusion, is strongly developed. If TT was a 
Tory, who shot at a place, that was a very good 
reason why he should make an equally excellent 
writer on the Whig side, provided his ‘‘ mind” 
had thoroughly changed ; but he now sees as he 
ought, like a wise man. If S was once a 
furious Destructive, and has now a masterly 
hand “ to let,” why should it not be occupied— 
nay, filled with abuses, &c.—since he finds it 
so very dificult to wait till every social 
edifice tumbles about his lean and anxious 
ears ¢ In short, a newspaper has not much 
more squeamishness than had the eloquent 
Burke—it could not well have less ; and, pro- 
vided a fresh soldier is of the true temporal 
faith, and does his duty as such, the paper 
takes no more account of his previous character 
than the public of a clergyman, who was once a 
fox-hunter, and, undoubtedly, the only three. 
bottle man in his parish who could walk home 
after a charity-dinner with mathematical preci- 
sion. But why should a newspaper be more con- 
sistent than the public ; why require a consis- 
tency in the characters of all its writers, whieh 
the public generally know nothing about, nor 
would appreciate, if known? What men want, 
is the politics on their side of the question, and 
all the news. ‘ 

In reviewing our previous remarks, we find 
we have not done sufficient justice toa large avd 
most heterogeneous class, that constitutes the 
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commercial mainspring of a newspaper: indeed, 
we have more than hinted that truth was a thing 
nite out of the question in this peculiar, We 
speak of the advertisements. We cannot rectify 
the error, and do away with the cruel, wanton, 
and unprovoked libel upon so much perfection, 
jn any way so well as by quoting from a talented 
and amiable article, entitled “ Meditations on a 
Newspaper,” which appeared in Volume IV. of the 
Zoologic Magazine, some fifteen years since :-— 
“We see books and pills, estates and lap- 
dogs, pérfumery and charity-sermons, crowded 
together, by one of those accidents by which we 
may suppose chaos would be produced. Here a 
disconsolate widow advertises that she carries on 
business as usuai, for the benefit of her orphan 
family ; and there a lady of quality offers five 
guineas for the recovery of a lap-dog that 
answers to the name of ‘ Chloe.’ A person wants 
to borrow five thousand pounds upon undeniable 
security ; and a stable-keeper offers to sell a 
horse for « hundred guineas, upon his bare word. 
Servants want places, in which ‘ wages are no 
object ;’ and a place under government may be 
heard of, where wages are the only object. But 
of all people, the sick find the greatest relief in 
a newspaper. How it is that diseases should 
prevail in spite of all the infallible medicines that 
are, in a manner, thrust down the throats of the 
sick, is astonishing! It would appear that the 
only disorder patients are troubled with is an 
incurable obstinacy, which prevents them from 
taking medicines that have ‘ cured thousands 
that have been dismissed from the hospitals in a 
most deplorable state!’ Do we not find that, in 
some cases, a single box of pills will effect a cure, 
and in others, that the patient may be relieved 
by the smell only? Why, then, do we hear of 
the sick and dying? Nor is our information 
respecting the preservation of health less impor- 
tant than that for the cure of disease. If we 
turn our eyes to the sales of houses and estates, 
we shall find that they are all situated in coun- 
ties remarkably healthy—with plenty of fine soft 
water, charmingly sheltered, richly wooded, hill 
and dale, meadow and grove—where the east wind 
is not permitted to chill, nor the thunder to roll, 
The clergy, I must observe, are particularly 
interested in these advertisements. The rectories 
are all situated ‘in remarkably healthy spots,’ 
and ‘the present incumbent is nearly eighty 
years old. What greater encouragement to a 
nian who wishes to do good extensively, and to 
do it long, especially where it lies in the vicinity 
of a pack of hounds? In short, our eloquent 


fashionable auctioneers are a race of mentowhose | 


inventive genius we owe the conversion of horse- 
ponds into beautiful sheets of water, ditches into 
canals, and gibbets into hanging woods ! 

*“ Now, when all these subjects are introduced 
at the breakfast table, what a copious source of 
conversation for the rest of the day, especially 
if any of them should create a desire to be a 
bidder or a purchaser! What hopes, what fears, 
what inquiries, what consultations! But this is 
hot necessary to the pleasure a newspaper affords, 





A man may give a very able account of an estate, 
without the least desire of purchasing it ; and a 
whole family may dispute on the merits of an 
entertainment, which not one of the party means 
to partake of. It is possible to compassionate 
the distresses of an orphan family, without con- 
tributing sixpence to their relief; and even to 
read of the cures performed by a famous syrup, 
without desiring to taste a drop of it. Conver- 
sation and action are two different things; and 
if a newspaper furnishes the former, it is doing 
much. Before quitting the advertisements, it 
may be necessary to mention two descriptions of 
persons, who never appear to meet, and yet who 
never ought to bé separate: namely, those who 
are ‘ desirous to lend money,’ and those who are 
equally desirous ‘to borrow it.’ Why people 
that might be so mutually serviceable should 
stand in opposite columns in a newspaper, is 
very extraordinary ! There must be some secret 
in this, which we, who neither want to borrow 
nor lend, are unacquainted with. That the par& 
wishing to borrow should conceal his name, is 
easily accounted for—prudential reasons require 
that a man’s temporary embarrassments should 
be concealed as much as possible ; but that he 
who ‘would be happy to lend,’ or, as it is some- 
times called, to ‘ accommodate,’ should court 
obscurity, is not so easily explained. If it be 
from a motive of modesty, it is highly praise- 
worthy, as modesty always is ; but it prevents us 
from handing down the names of these benevo- 
lent persons to future ages, as they deserve. 
Posterity can only know that all the letters of 
the alphabet, from A B to X Y, have been 
eminent for their benevolence in accommodating 
distressed persons with sums of money lying at 
their bankers, from £500 to £20,000,” 

Such, then, are the leading characteristics of 
a modern newspaper, and such the multifarious 
matter which his Majesty, the Editor, is pleased 
to prepare for our instruction, amusement, en- 
couragement, or denunciation ; * with equal coun- 
tenance profound,” distributing here a brace of 
simple facts, and there a dozen well-intentioned 
and well-attested fallacies ; on this minister's 
head planting an ephemeral erown—on the shoul- 
ders of that administering the condign: select- 
ing matter to warm the blood of the old soldier 
and sailor, or excite the hopes of the younger 
ones on half-pay ; to make the merchant clap 
his hands with joy, clasp his forehead in despair, 
or sink into sudden seriousness and calculation ; 
to appal the scholar with accounts of waggon- 
loads of new books shot floundering intu the 
market, or dismay the shipowner with news of 
disasters at sea; to delight the play-goer and 
lover of wonderful exhibitions; to excite the 
bargain-buyer ; and to give everybody a chance 
of being startled with gladness or grief, in the 
list of births, marriages, and deaths, The very 
existence of a newspaper depends upon a con- 
tinual state of novelty and excitement, and the 
quill-sceptred ruler assiduously collects “ all 
things fit,” and, with royal munificence, disperses 
them abroad as fast as Le obtains them. Ia 
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fine, a newspaper is the most constant of all | 
into the Pale of the Churche. It is certain 


companions, and the only one of whom, in gene- 
ral, we never tire ; and, notwithstanding all its 
peccadilloes, it is one of the most usefu! organs, 
and gteatest benefits, which time and liberty 
have conferred upon social man; deriving its 
origin, through a long line of intelligent kings, 
from Cadmus, but only brought to potential 
maturity in the nineteenth century. 


We fear we have trespassed too far on the | 
reader's patience, in describing our impressions ; | 


but we felt, at the outset, that no mere matter. 


of-fact details and statistics would do justice to | 


the subject : and this must be our apology. We 
shall now proceed to give some account of the 
rise and progress of newspapers in England, and 
of their early characteristics ; for it will readily 
be conjectured that, when first ushered into ex- 
istence, they were very unlike the present gigan- 
tic brood, whose varied wealth, weapons, means, 
and ends, we have attempted to enumerate, or 
rather typify. 

Previous to the appearance of any printed 
newspapers in England, it was, nevertheless, cus- 
tomary for men of rank to receive (at intervals, 
probably regulated by the emergency and im- 
portance of the intelligence required) their 
written news-letters from those who made a 
regular trade of supplying them. Our first 
printed newspaper, however, was entitled, “ The 
English Mercurie, published by Authoritie, for 
the Prevention of False Reportes.” It appeared 
in 1588; and was “Imprinted at London by 
Christ Barker, Her Highness’s Printer.” Three 
printed copies of this curious paper are to be 
found in the British Museum, among the Sloane 
MSS., No. 4106, and four of the original manu. 
scripts are bound up with them. It seems to 
have been designed by Lord Burleigh—who pro- 
bably wrote a great part of each number—not 
only to correct false reports concerning the 
Spanish fleet, which was then in the English 
Channel, and to supply authentic intelligence ; 
but also to give certain facts a high colour- 
ing, according as he thought it would be 
most politic at the time; in short, to use it as 
a political engine, as well as a naval despatch, 
exasperating the people against Spain, and in- 
creasing their love for Elizabeth. We will quote 
a passage in illustration. Zhe Mercurie is speak- 
ing of the purposes of the enemy :—‘ The De- 
signe is well knowne to be the Invasion of Eng- 
land: the whole kingdome (of Spain) is pro- 
digiously interested in it, there not being a 
noble Familie but has sume near relation en- 
gaged in the Enterprize. Most people are very 
sanguine about the Success of it: they thinke it 
impossible that an undertaking Sanctified by the 
Benedictions of his Holinesse, and calculated for 
so pious an Ende as the conversion of Heretics, 
should miscarry. Those who are best acquainted 
with the Politiques of this Courte, (Madrid,) 
talke of nothing lesse than the putting the 
Q——n’s M y to death, the entire reduc- 
tion of the Island of Great Britaine to the King 
of Spayne’s Obedience, and the Extirpation o1 














such hardened Heretics as shall refuse to returne 


(though not publiquely divulged) that several 
Instruments of Torture used in the Inquisition 
are put on boarde, and that above one hundred 


_ Jesuittes, Dominicans, Mendicant Fryers, with 


Martin Alaxo, Vicar of the Holy Office, are 
dispersed about the Fleete, as best understand. 
ing the application of such wholesome severities,” 
&e. We have little doubt but this griesly 
intelligence produced the desired effect. The 
third copy we alluded to, marked No. 54, and 
published November 24th, 1558, is in a much 
smaller type, and contains, in addition to the 
official matter and foreign news, an “ Adver- 
tisement of Bookes,” all of which, however, bear 
upon the main purpose of the paper. Thus :— 
“An Admonition to the People of England, 
wherein are answered the slanderous untruths 
reproachfully uttered by Martin Mar-Prelat, and 
othefs of his Broode, agaynst the Bishops and 
Chief of the Clergy.” Another is entitled, 
* Elizabetha Triumphans, an Heroic Poem,” 
&e. Also, “ Father Parson’s Greene Coat well 
dusted: or Shorte and pithie Animadversions on 
that infamous fardle of abuse and Falsitie, 
entitled Leicester's Commonwealth.”  ‘ A// 
Ymprinted and to be sold by Johu Field and 
Christ Barker.” 

It will thus be seen that the father of news- 
papers—i. ¢. in England*—however simple in its 


* It isthe opinion of some, that the first newspaper 
that ever appeared was a Venetian one, called Gazetta, 
the term being derived from Gazzera, a magpie or 
chatterer. Menage, in his ** Origini della Lingua 
Italiana,” is of opinion that it comes from a little coin 
peculiar to the city of Venice, called “Gazetta,” which was 
the common price of the newspaper; but a learned 
English reviewer has opposed this coumon etymology, by 
telling us, “ that it is improbable that, when there was 
only this newspaper published at Venice, it should be 
denominated * The Farthing Paper; that it is more 
improbable, as the paper must have had a name before it 
gained a sale, the former should be superseded by the 
latter, and the coin given for it should supersede the 
original name.” These improbabilities, united together, 
form, accerding to our ingenious critic’s opinion, a kind 
of constructive impossibility against the common ety- 
mology of the word “ Gazetta 3°’ while there is another 
Which must occur to every mind. In that language, 
which we know to have been the italian of past ages, the 
Latin * Gaza’ would colloquially lengthen into * Gazetta,’ 
and so, applied to a newspaper, would signify a little 
treasury of news. 

it would be a pity to decide ** when doctors disagree.” 
With respect, however, to the origin of newspapers, it is 
probable that they are of considerable antiquity, and were 
circulated even through the Roman States. We find 
allusion among the Latin authors to their Acta Diurna, 
or Daily Journals, and their Acta Senatus, or Parlia- 
mentary Edicts and Registers. “ Diurna populi Romani,” 
says Tacitus, “ per provincias, per exercitus, curatius 
leguntur, quam ut non noscatur quid Thrasea fecerit.” 
Ina note of Mr Murphy's translation ot Tacitus, he 
laments that none of these diurnals, as he calls them, had 
been preseived, as they Would cast great light upon the 
private life and manners of the Romans. 

It is the opinion of some, that newspapers or Gazettas 
were first published in Spain at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. it is probable that they appeared 
long betore. They had none of the freedom we enjoy in 
this respect, as will readily be conjectured. The account 
of the defeat of the Spanish squadron off Cape St Vinceost 
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construction, answered more important ends than 
merely the dispersion of news. ; 

Newspapers were at first only issued o¢ca- 
sionally ; but they nevertheless increased rapidly 
in circulation; so that Burton, in his “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” first published in 1620, and Ben 
Jobnson, in his “Staple of Newes,” 1625, complain 
rather bitterly of the extensive patronage accord- 
ed them, in place of sounder things. In 1621, 
The Courant, or Weekly Newes from Foreign 
Parts, was printed by Nathaniel Butter; and, 
soon after, appeared The Certain Newes of 
this Present Week. A great many papers arose 
during the civil war, and were used ex;ressly 
as political weapons for the two parties. The 
chief writer of these (for it seems that the 
ventleman wrote furiously on both sides, as 
occasion or profit served) was Marchmont Need- 
ham. The Rebellion of 1641 occasioned “ a 
rich harvest” of furious tracts and pamphlets, 
many of them being designated as “ Diurnal 
Occurrences in Parliament ;” and these continu- 
ed until the Restoration, generally under the 
title of Mercuries. There was the Mercurius 
Politicus, the Mercurius Rusticus, the Mer- 
curius Fumigosus !” &e, From 1641 to 1660, 
these publications amounted to one hundred 
and fifty-six ; but they were prohibited by the 
royal decree, in 1680. The Public Intelligence) 
was published by the celebrated Sir Roger 
l'Estrange, in 1663 ; but was discontinued on the 
appearance of the London Gazette, published by 
authority: the government, however, gave 
Sir Roger some compensation, The London 
Gazette commenced November Ist, 1665, and 
contained news, official announcements, and 
advertisements. The first three-and-twenty 
numbers were called the Oxford Gazette, having 
been printed at Oxford, during a session held 
there, in consequence of a pestilence which raged 
in London at that time. The London Gazette 
has held on “ the even tenor of its way’ down 
tu the present time, and constitutes, as may be 
supposed, a most voluminous register of political 
events, &e, 

The Orange Intelligencer was the first daily 
paper that appeared after the Revolution of 1688 ; 
and, in 1690, there appears to have been nine news- 
papers in the course of the week, and one daily 
paper in 1696. They increased to eighteen in 
the reign of Anne ; but there was still, in 1709, 
only one daily paper, and this was called the 
London Courant. In the reign of George I. 
there were three daily papers, six weekly, and 
ten three times a-week, which were evening 
papers. In 1753, the number of copies of news- 
papersannually published, amounted to7,411,757 ; 
n- 1760, the number was 9,464,790 ; and in 1833, 
it had increased to 30,493,941. 

It does not appear that the lawyers of earlier 


in 1797, was not permitted to be printed till nearly a 
mouth alter! In 1814 our newspapers were prohibited 
‘tom being circulated in Spain, and the offenders were 
wade liable to ten yeas’ imprisonment. The “ proper 


Authorities” were then busy in re-establishing the Holy 
Inquisition ! 





times found so much difficulty as those of the 
present, in determining what papers are liable 
to the stamp duty. The Tatler was published 
by Steele in 1709, and contained politics, news; 
and advertisements, besides its moral essays, &c. 
Addison’s Spectator succeeded it in 1711, and 
was upon a similar plan, though far more exclu- 
sive in its matter—politics having no place there; 
nevertheless, it became liable to the stamp duty, 
which was first levied in 1712,* and the sale fell in 
consequence to one-half, although the said duty 
was then only a halfpenny. This speaks loudly 
for the milk-score estimate of moral instruction 
among his subscribers ! 

It is not, perhaps, generally known, that the 
Gentiemen's Magazine, (wherein copious ac- 
counts will be found of the early newspapers, ) 
which was first started in 1731, was intended for 
the sole purpose of giving extracts from the 
newspapers of the preceding month, Its first 
volume announces that its essays, and other ori. 
ginal matter, are “collected chiefly from the 
public papers.t” 

We have now to speak of the noblest produc. 
tion of the Stamped Press. We say the noblest, 
because it was the first that shewed a magna- 
nimous activity and self-devotion in the cause of 
civil and religious liberty. The Cambridge 
Intelligencer was a weekly newspaper, estab- 
lished in Cambridge, by Mr Benjamin Flower, 
whose name is revered by everybody who knew 
him, as it will be eventually by all those who 
wish for the improvement and happiness of man- 
kind. It seems to have been the first provincial 
paper that denounced the war against Repub- 
lican France, as ‘* wicked and absurd; an 
opinion that has since become pretty general, 
and even among those from whom we should 
scarcely have expected the admission, Mr 
Flower was a man of deep religious feeling ; and 
the very excess of his sincerity made him the 
more strenuous in his advocacy of the liberty of 
conscience.~ This formed a peculiar feature in 
his paper; and, considering the period at which 
it appeared—with no friends in the field, but 
hosts of opponents on all sides—it was an under- 
taking that required the noblest courage to 
originate, and the spirit of a martyr to sustain, 
It was read in almost all parts of the kingdom, 





* Apparently to put acheck upon the libels which were 
then issuing from the press against Queen Anne. 

+ Or, “ to give, monthly, a view of all the pieces of wit, 
humour, or intelligence, daily offered to the publick in the 
newspapers, which of late are so multiply'd, as to render 
it impossible, unless a man makes it his business, to con- 
sult them all,” &.—INTRODUCTION. 

+ His powerful writing on this subject, in reference to 
the publication of sume works of Paine, and others of 
free theological discussion, “ produced a temarkable effect 
on the mind of Mr (afterwards Lord) Erskine, whe had 
just obtained a verdict of guilty against a printer of the 
name of Williams. Having applied to the prosecutors — 
the managers of the Society for the Suppression of Vice— 
to stay their proceedings, aud they having refused, Mr 
Erskine indignantly threw up his brief, and left them to 
employ some less enlightened or less scrupulous agent, te 
call for judgment on the offenders against a religion whieh 
was not more foully misreprésented in his 


than im their proceedings. 
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172 THE STAMPED PRESS: 


and ronsed the dormant faculties of numbers to 
the dawning beams of public liberty and mecreas- 
ing knowledge. In 1799, a paragraph in his 
paper, on the subject of political subserviency, 
gave such offence to the House of Lords, that 
he was imprisoned. ‘“ The argument,” says the 
writer of his brief memoir, “ upon this case, in 
the court of King’s Bench, as well as in parlia- 
ment, forms part of the constitutional history of 
England.” He adds, that “ the Lords seemed 
to feel that they had stretched their privileges 
against the people to the utmost ;” and, before 
the end of the session, Mr Flower was liberated. 
He subsequently established a monthly maga- 
zine upon the same principles, called the Poli- 
tical Register; but the tide was too strong 
against him, and it had only a limited success. 
During his latter years, though his zeal in the 
cause of liberty and truth remained in all its 
pristine sincerity, he seemed to entertain the 
conviction, that ‘* Providence had committed 
their defence to other and younger hands.” We 
ought not to omit—for it is a noble lesson to 
the newspapers of the present day—that he 
did not make the Cambridge Intelligencer sub- 
servient to popular taste, by the notice of such 
works as only conduced to his profit, but reite- 
rated his reviews and notices of those which 
conduced to the highest principles of integrity 
and benevolence. His private character was 
that of manly virtue and intelligence—the result 
of sustained feeling: his public character was 
the illustration of it.* 

The reader will be struck with the singular 
contrast between the above and certain news- 
papers we are about to introduce to his con- 
tempt. 

Inavery amusing essay, by Charles Lamb, en- 
titled, “« Newspapers Thirty Years Ago,’ he says— 
“In those days, every morning paper, as an 
essential retainer to its establishment, kept an 
author, who was bound to furnish a quantum of 
witty paragraphs. Sixpence a joke—and it was 
thought pretty high too—was Dan Stuart's (of 
the Morning Post) settled remuneration. The 
chat of the day, scandal, but, above all, dress, 
furnished the material. The length of no 
paragraph was to exceed seven lines. Shorter 
they might be, but they must be poignant. A 
fashion of flesh, or rather pink-coloured hose for 
the ladies, luekily coming up at the juncture, 


* The imprisonment of Mr Flower led to the happiest 
event in his lifes It is not common to find a woman 
(capable as they are, when properiy developed) of that 
high and sensitive appreciation of moral and intellectual 
worth, which can enable her to enter minutely into the 
feelings of any one who is suffering from the consequences 
of theit noblest exercise. An amiable and accomplished 
lady, with whom he was previvusly unacquainted, 
visited Mr Flower while deprived of his liberty, and 
shortly afterwards became his wife. This was indeed 
“ the marriage of true minds,” for she greatly assisted 
him in all his subsequent literary labours, Of the depth 
vt his feeling for her, some idea may be formed from his 
own words on her death:—‘* When such friends part, 
‘tis the surviver dies.” They speak more than volumes. 
It was Ae who felt the earthiness of the grave—while she 


ascended ! 





when we were on our probation for the place of 
chief jester to S.’s paper, established our repu. 
tation in that line. We were pronounced a capital 
hand!” The paragraph alluded to, which “ made 
him,” was the following :—“< Modesty taking 
her final leave of mortals, her last blush was 
visible in her ascent to the heavens, by the tract 
of the glowing instep!” “ This,” continues he, 
“might be called the crowning conceit—and 
was esteemed tolerable writing in those days,” 
The pleasant author gives a ludicrous account 
of Bob Allen, his quondam schovlfelfow, “ who 
was tapping his impracticable brains,” in a like 
service, for The Oracle. Poor Robert, how- 
ever, lost his situation in the Oracle, by the fol- 
lowing paragraph :—“ Walking yesterday morn- 
ing casually down Snow Hill, who should we 
meet but Mr Deputy Humphreys! We rejoice 
to add, that the worthy Deputy appeared to enjoy 
a good state of health. We do not remember 
gver to have seen him look better.” For this he 
was cashiered—his employers considering that it 
was deficient in point. It is laughably so: he 
ought to have been tried once more. The same 
gentleman was successively engaged by, and 
dismissed from, the True Briton, the Star, 
and the T'raveller, for similar reasons. When. 
ever he was at a loss for a good topic or witty 
saying, ‘‘there constantly appeared the follow- 
ing :—* Jt is not generally known that the three 
blue balls at the pawnbrokers’ shops are the an- 
cient arms of Lombardy. The Lombards were the 
first money-brokers in Europe !’” It was very 
generally known long before he ceased to send 
it for insertion. ‘Parson Este, and Popham, 
brought up the set custom of ¢ witty paragraphs,’ 
first, in The World. Boaden (the author of 
the life of Mrs Siddons, &c.) was a reigning 
paragraphist in his day, and sueceeded poor 
Allen in The Oracle.” 

‘ From the office of the Morning Post,” (con- 
tinues Lamb,) “by change of property in the 
paper, we were transferred — mortifying ex- 
change '—to the office of the Alhion newspaper.” 
The proprietor, editor, &e., was “the redoubted” 
John Fenwick. ‘ For seven weeks and more, did 
this infatuated democrat go about borrowing 
seven shilling pieces and lesser coin, to meet the 
daily demands of the stamp-office, which allowed 
no credit to publications on that side in_ polities. 
An onteast from politer bread, we attached our 
small talent to the forlorn fortunes of our friend. 
Our occupation now was to write treason.” He 
humorously adds—*‘ Our cue was now to insinuate, 
rather than recommend, possible abdications. 
Blocks, axes, Whitehall tribunals, were covered 
with flowers of so cunning a periphrasis—as Mr 
Bayes says—never naming the thing directly— 
that the keen eye of an Attorney-General was 
insufficient to detect the lurking snake among 
them.” 

The ease and utter unconcern as to all de- 
finite principles in politics ; the innocent uncon- 
sciousness of there being any particular difference 
between eulogizing “ pink hose” and “ writing 
treason,” is one of the most perfect specimens of 
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THE MIGHTY ORGAN OF GOOD AND EVIL. 


the naive in hunfour we ever met with, either 
in books or men, The concern was finally 
«knocked up” by one of his paragraphs ; but the 
imperturbable and perfect Elia merely says, 


‘that “an unlucky, or rather lucky epigram,” 


from his pen, “ aimed at Sir J s M———-h, 
who was on the eve of departing for India, to 
reap the fruits of his apostasy, as Fenwick called 
it, (it is hardly worth particularizing, ) happening 
to offend the nice sense of Lord, or, as he then 
delighted tobe called, Citizen Stanhope, deprived 
Fenwick at once of the last hopes of a guinea 
from the last patron that had stuck by us, and, 
breaking up our establishment, left us to the 
safe but somewhat mortifyin,: negiect of the crown 
lawyers.” And yet if he Aad been imprisoned, 
nothing would have exceeded his astonishment 
at such unaccountable cruelty ! 

Since this period, newspapers have propagated 
in such shoals that it would be a fruitless task 
to endeavour to particularize them. Their in- 
fluence has increased in proportion to their num- 
bers ; and more than in proportion, if we com- 
pare the present state of the press with the 
papers of an early date. Newspapers have now 
obtained a certain position in literature, and the 
first authors of the time are frequently engaged 
to give weight and illumination to their columns, 
That this applies only to a few papers, which have 
given such a character to their “ order,” it may 
easily be believed ; and here lies the mischief ; 
for “the heads of families” are very apt to make 
choice of a newspaper solely from the politics it 
advocates, and take all the rest for granted. If 
those authors who have “ written up,” and who 
support the literary character of these periodi- 
cals, or their equals in ability, were always en- 
gaged, the case would be different ; but they are 
only applied to at intervals. We may explain 
ourselves better by saying, that, when any work 
or subject of importance which is already popu- 
lar is to be discussed, the better order of papers 
employ a superior hand for the occasion ; but let 
the subject in question be of what importance it 
may, and not already popular, then the “ critic 
of all work” deals with it in the ordinary rou- 
tine of business ; and a pretty mess he gene- 
rally makes of it. To particularize would be 
very easy, and the instances might be given 
abundantly ; we confess, however, to feeling 
something aggrieved personally, and, therefore, 
refrain from making Tait the organ of any pri- 
vate pique or “ difference of opinion.” News- 
papers are of incalculable benefit for the rapid 
intelligence they convey, whether political, com- 
mercial, social, or in matters of literature, 
science, the fine arts, &c. The criticisms, how- 
ever, unless under the circumstances we have 
mentioned, are rarely to be depended upon ; 
though we may very often get a strong foretaste 
of the truth by judging inversely of the opinions. 
Whenever any striking novelty starts up, whe- 
ther from the press, the stage, &c., witness the 
war of pens, the adverse decision of the perfect 
minds. What is the inference? Why, either 





that there is no such thing as a critical art or ! 
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science, or else that nearly all the professors 
are thoroughly ignorant of their business! The 
best way to arrive near the fact—if such a thing 
can be in criticism—when you have no other 
opportunity of judging, is to take in a dozen an. 
tagonist papers, and place no particular faith in 
any one of them. If we might make a single 
exception without doing injustice to some others, 
we should certainly do so in favour of the Exa- 
miner,* a paper that has always stood as pre- 
eminent for its intellect, as its uncompromised in- 
dependence and fortitude. It is intellectual and 
independent to a degree that militates greatly 
against the extent of its circulation. The Weekly 
True Sun, on its commencement, was of a similar 
character, but has since found its account in 
adopting a more popular tone as to literature, 
and less recondite or original subjects. 

Newspaper criticisms are usually characterized 
by turning (sometimes from malice, sometimes 
from ignorance) the most serious subjects to 
a burlesque ; while those which involve wit or 
humour are treated like a lecture upon lead. 
The absurd or laughable predominates over all 
things ; and at the top of this we think we must 
place the criticisms on painting and music. It 
is so evident that they are written, for the most 
part, by individuals who know nothing whatever 
of either, as an art or science, nor appreciate the 
practice like men with their full complement of 
senses about them, (let alone cultivation and 
refinement,) that we should think they can 
scarcely excite any anger in the traduced pro- 
fessors. With respect to other criticisms— 
taking all things into consideration, we do not 
see why anybody should be angry at them 
either, unless persecuted with “malice prepense’’ 
that may seriously injure the individual, One 
thing we are bound in candour to say of many 
of these critics: when they are competent, both 
by nature and education, to the task they have 
in hand, and have no prejudice against the in- 
dividual, then comes one printer's devil—and 
again a second, and a third devil—insisting upon 
the critique for which the press waits? There 
can seldom be time sufficient to read or write 
anything elaborate, so as to do justice to their 
own intellect or the subject in question; and 
the critic is obliged to dash off his notice as well 
as he can; and hands it over to the aforesaid 
familiar, with a shrug of the shoulders and a 
* God forgive me!” In short, a newspaper is 
addressed to the many—which is its “ fit 
audience”—and not to the few. 

When, however, we reflect on the potential and 
extensive influence of the Stamped Press, and 
its capacity of application for good and evil, 
beyond all other influences—we cannot but regret 
that it does not occupy a higher ground as a 
public instructor, as well as for the communica. 
© The Spectator, both in point of intellect and inde- 
pendence, i+, in our opinion, worthy of being placed in 
the same rank as The Examiner. Both papers are well 
circulated, and most extensively read. Copious extracts 
from both regularly make the round of the provincial 


press, are read by thousands, and exercise a powerful 
influence on the public wind.— £difor. 
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174 THE STAMPED PRESS, &c. 


tion of news and other intelligence. And this 
reflection naturally brings us to the many-headed, 
many-handed, many-sided Times. 

The Times first appeared in 1784, and, for a 
long period, was a losing concern to all the spe- 
culating proprietors. It seems that there were 
originally twelve shareholders ; and a droll story 
is told of Mr Walter, who was then a coal- 
merchant, offering the other eleven a chaldron 
of coals each for their respective shares. 
speculation was likely to be a ruinous one, ten 
of the share-holders are said to have accepted 
his offer. However absurd this story may appear 
now, we certainly see nothing at all improbable in 
it, under the then existing circumstances, <A past 
fact is often a joke to the present time, as a 
present joke often turns out to be a serious fact 
in the future.* 

Powerful in its command of capital ; vast, and 
regular as vast, in its circulation; searching and 
insinuating itself to the remotest creeks and 
corners, like the hot smoke from a hidden fire ; 
alarming some, lulling others to a fatal sleep, 
influencing all; preceding rumour in the rapidity 
as in the certainty of its intelligence ; masterly 
in its arrangements, and maintaining the steadiest 
judgment to let loose or to withhold the torrent 
that awaits its nod ;—the secure old sinner rides 
triumphant upon the rolling tide; fattening 
amidst the war of winds and waves that threaten 
to overwhelm others—and perhaps the country 
to boot—with ruin and destruction, There sits 
the editor, conning over the political leader for 
to-morrow’s paper, written by his Great Unknown 
—who is ou/y known to all the rest of the esta- 
blishment as ‘the Man in the Iron Mask !” 
There he sits, knowing all things fit for his pur- 
pose, past, present, and to come. In short, he 
is like the devil. His knowledge is. not the 
result of elementary powers, like that of the 
metaphysician, but the consequence of being in 
possession of all the facts. When the proper 
reason for display arrives, he points to the vast 
organized pile—the heterogeneous stack; and at 
section 40, letter D, No. 9, he finds all the 
private statements he wants, together with the 
names and addresses of the actors and eye- 
What can resist this? Who shall 
overthrow the Times ? It stands imprecnable, 


witnesses. 


2 


The French are unrivalled at a subtle joke. A 
Parisian publication, provessing to analyze the Stamped 
Press, &e. of England, appeared in 1627, and was called, 
“7 Blat des Onvraaes Literuire Periodique en Angleterre, 
pendant Pannce VB25-6.2" Its aecount of the J'imes is an 
inimitable morceau :— 

* In london this paper is generally known by the name 
of ¢ the Conjurer 5” although, in the fashionable English 
circles at Paris, it is invariably styled © Le Journal de 
Mechanique’ Wt is read by everybody, and nobody 
believes a line of it. thas a very happy knack of extri- 
cating itself from the numerous scrapes it gets into, by 
casting the opprobrium upon the Public Ledger, in 
consequence of that journal having turned away a very 
celebrated English quack, of the name of Dr K—y, who 
formerly conducted it, and who is engaged by the pro- 
prietors of the Times, as editor of their paper.” 

if this ever met the eye of the proprietors, we think 
they must have been quite deficient of the risible faculties, 
if they resisted it. 





As the | 


beyond the touch of man. Nothing but the tide 
of time, and general march of opinions and things, 
will ever carry it down. From its ashes another, 
almost as powerful, will arise. 

In speaking of all other papers, we say the 


principles of such a one are Tory, or Whig, or 


Radical—the ultra this, the anti that, or the 
ne plus ultra persuasion ; but, of the Times, we 
say its principles are mercantile only. In its 
principles, therefore,the Times is virtually always 
the same, a most consistent paper. Considering 
the mercantile spirit of the English, predominat- 
ing, as we must confess it dues, (certainly not in 


theory,) over all other principles, the T'imes is 








just the paper we ought to have. 


We are not at 
present worthy of a better. The proofs are 
already before us. While everybody admits the 
audacious ease and perfect self-pessession—the 
result of a consciousness of power—with which 
the great capitalist veers round to the strongest 
side, caring no more about what it had so fiercely 
advocated during the previous session, or the 
previous month, than if it had been written by 
another paper—everybody, nevertheless, accords 
it a portion of his patronage. When any new 
question of importance is agitated, the universal 
cry is, “ What does the Times say? Have you 
seen the Times ?” Mark its circulation beyond 
all other papers, be its pelitics what they may at 
the period! It has been given as a moderate 
estimate, that, when the 7'imes wrote so violently 
against the Trades’ Unions, and a resolution 
passed through the different lodges not to read 
it, or enter a house that took it in, the daily 
circulation fell 2000. Let us say that it fell but 
1500, and allow that 100 individuals only among 
all the working classes used to read each copy ; 
we arrive at the simple conclusion that 150,000 
of those poor operatives, whose enemy the T'inecs 
has always been whenever it could gain anything 
by abusing them, were, notwithstanding, in the 
daily habit of reading its columns! The T'rue 
Sun has always been a most constant and uncom- 
promising friend of the working classes—it is 
their express paper ;—but did these 150,000, 
when they seceded from the T'imes, adopt the 
True Sun in its place? Not they! Or the 
Evaminer 2? No, nor the Evaminer. Or the 
Weekly Dispatch ? Nor the Dispatch. Or the 
New Bells Weekly Messenger? No !—since 
they could not read the Times, they did not care 
to read any paper—they would “ go by hearsay” 
—get news anyhow, or do without. The circu- 
lation of the J'rue Sun was not increased fifty 
copies per day by the affair; and so much for 
fighting the battles of the people, and suffering 
fines, legal persecution, and imprisonment, in 
their cause !* 


ee —_— —— 





* Sundry important changes have occurred since writ- 
ing this article. The Times is no longer “ the omni- 
present incorrigible!” It has played the old game once 
too often. The circulation of The Chronicle did not 
exceed nine hundred, previous to the change of proprie- 
tors; it is now upwards of five thousand—the increase 
being entirely occasioned by its improved arrangements, 
and the utter disgust of previous subscribers to The Tames 
Perhaps, since the last new manufacture of Tory-Reform 
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A correct and individualizing estimate of the 
literary and political character of the Stamped 
Press ‘at the present period, entering minutely 
into the statistics of the different papers, would 
form a curious and valuable article, especially as 
the newspaper monopoly is soon likely to cease ; 
but we must leave this to abler hands, more 
conversant with such subjects. After all, we 
cannot sum up our worst impressions as to news- 
papers in general, much better than by relating 
a short anecdote. 

A traveller, the other day, entered the coffee- 
room of the Mitre Tavern, and, seating himself 
opposite Dr Johnson's empty chair, stretched 
out his legs, and broke forth into a soliloquy : 
“Oh! what a pest are newspapers! Nobody 
can keep his own affairs to himself, or call his 
soul his own, for them! Let a man do the 
simplest thing, and it is liable to be madea 
publie affair ; and he is dragged forward to be 
abused, or made ridiculous, without a moment’s 
leaders, The Times may have gained eight or nine hun- 
dred temporary recruits from the poor Morning Post— 
the rest are a living loss) The Evening Mail has also 
contributed, “in the handsomest manner,” to the success 
of The Evening Chronicle. It is of no sort of use to 


deny the occurrence of these little accidents. We all 
know the fact. 


SERENADE—THE KNIGHT'S RETURN. 
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warning. When they are not right, they always 
seem so, and are believed ; when they are wrong, 
and confess it, the apology makes the affair 
doubly known, and the individual doubly uncom- 
fortable. They live and grow rich upon bad 
judgments, bad tempers, time-serving, and per- 
sonality, and no man in his senses would accord 
such a set of wicked dogs the least portion of 
his patronage, Waiter! a class of Scotch ale, 
and the paper?” * Sir,” said the waiter, “ we 
do not keep Scotch ale: we have never done so 
since Dr Johnsen frequented this house.” 
‘What! did the Doctor carry his prejudices to 
rancorous extent as that? You area 
blockhead not to keep it ; that is, I mean your 
customers are blockheads.”” The waiter bowed 


such a 


low, ‘* Why! do you bow to me, you sarcastic 
imp? I asked for Scotch ale? However, get 


me a glass of anything ; but be sure you bring 
the paper |” 

In fine, we could now scarcely exist without 
newspapers; and, were they to cease, the coroners 
and juries would sit over many an individual, 
now rejoicing in excellent health and _ spirits, 
and the verdict would be, as our friend of the 
Zoological Magazine affirms, that they “ Died 


| for want of intelligence !” 


er ne 


SERENADE. 


THE KNIGHT'S RETURN. 


THE warder is dreaming, 
The banqueters gone, 
Thy casement is gleaming 
With starlight alone. 

O’ergrown in the thicket 
The pathway I found ; 
All strange, at the wicket, 

Lay snarling the hound. 
My trial is over, 

Redeemed is my vow: 
List, list—'tis thy lover 

That sings to thee now! 


The helm is ungilded, 
The corslet is burst, 
The bosom it shielded 
Is fond as at first. 
My liegemen are scattered ; 
The war and the sea 
My galley has shattered— 
But spared me for thee. 
In wo and in danger, 
I’ve borne, for thy sake, 
The doom of the stranger : 
Wake, beautiful, wake! 


No hour since we parted 
Hath seen me despair ; 

I know thee true-hearted, 
And faithful as fair: 

Of nobles that wooed thee 
With titles and gold_—— 

Of crowds that pursued thee— 
I smiled as they told ; 

And boasted, no light one 
Hath girded my sword: 

O, answer, my bright one, 
And i:ausom my word! 








The searf that thou gavest, 
They learned, in the field— 
The proudest and bravest— 
To honour, and yield. 
Where ramparts were broken, 
And leaguers in flame, 
I gazed on the token, 
And won in thy name. 
The hand of no foeman 
Its knot hath untied— 
The gift of no woman 
Hath lain at its side 


And, dearer than this, love, 
One pledge that I bore— 
Thy last, sweetest kiss, love, 
I come to restore. 
Bright eyes have looked willing, 
Soft whispers said, “ Yield !” 
That charm is yet thrilling 
The lip thou hast sealed. 
For true love rewarded, 
Oh, touch them, and take 
The pledge they have guarded— 
Wake, beautiful, wake! 


Go, breezes, go sighing, 
And breath in her ear, 
“ The moments are flying, 
Thy lover is here— 
With longings long buried 
That burn to have way— 
So few, and se hurried, 
The hours of his stay— 
The minutes once numbered 
No prayer can o’ertake ;— 
Too long bast thou slumbered— 
Wake, beautiful, wake !” Vv. 
O02 
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POLITICAL MORALITY AND THE TORY MINISTRY. 


“* My politics as yet are all to educate, 
Apostasy ’s so fashionable too, 
To keep one creed ’s a task quite Herculean, 
Is it not so, my Tory ultra, Julian 7” * 


Tue history of English parties would, we fear, 
exhibit few examples, by which any elevation of 
sentiment could be infused into the morality of 
the nation at large. Instead of wide and expand- 
ed views of benevolence—of lofty and exalted 
feelings of honour—we should but too often 
find selfish ends unblusningly pursued by means 
degrading and immoral; we should find personal 
ambition usurping the place of the general wel- 
fare ; and, instead of straightforward and manly 
contests, resulting froma conscientious difference 
of opinion, there would be seen low trickery, 
meanness, shuffling, terziversation, falsehood, and 
every species of pitiful dishonesty : opponents 
assailed, not because believed to be in error, but 
because their position and places were coveted 
—measures decried, not because deemed unjust 
or injurious, but because they emanated from those 
whom the assailant wished to supplant. In short, 
we should find but too copiously exemplified, all 
the various arts by which low cunning and knavery 
usually attain their ends, 

The late events in our political world will not 
tend to wipe away this stain on our national 
character. They deepen the dark tint, already 
but too dark—they render but too striking and 
offensive the despicable morality of party poli- 
ticians. 

Much angry vituperation has been expended 
by discarded placemen on the successful ‘Tories. 
Sore and indignant, from the contemptuous and 
rude dismissal they have experienced, the Whigs 
ransack the language for epithets of indignation 
and hostility. Dut this indignation is on account 
of themselves. What they deplore, is their own 
discomfitiure—the diminution of their own power 
and consideration. They prophesy evil also to 
the nation ; but the evil is simply political. The 
far greater mischief, the almost deadly wound, 
that is inflicted on all morality, by the debasing 
spectacle we have lately witnessed, has excited 
no comment—has raised no sorrow in their 
bosoms. It is to this, however, that we desire to 
direct the attention of the world ; and, making 
abstraction of mere personal disappointment, and 
even of all immediate political mischief, to look 
upon the whole proceeding with reference solely 
to the morality of the people ; and we feel confi- 
dent, that an example more fraught with degrad- 
ing tendencies—more calculated to render public 
men careless of dishonour—to teuch them to 
despise all lofty aspirations, all steadfast integ- 
rity—to pursue private ends under mean pre- 
tences of public welfare—an example, in short, 
more fitted to forward hypocrisy, low cunning, 
and the habit of attending to the semblance of 


. “Note by By ron.—) allude not _o our triend Landors hero, the 
trai or Couat Julian, bu: to Gibbon's hero, vulgarly yclep:, ** The 
Aposia.c.” 
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virtue rather than virtue itself, was never afforded 
tothe English people, than the one just set before 
them, in the late extraordinary changes in the 
councils of his Majesty. ° 

It may be fairly asked, from whom does this 
example come? Is the party now in power to be 
considered universally guilty ; or does the evil 
result from the conduct of their leaders? For 
our own parts, we are bound to confess, that the 
great body of the persons by whom the Tory 
Ministry are supported, mean what they say— 
that their fears, although selfish fears, and ex- 
pressed in terms implying fears for the general 
weal, are really entertained by the mass of the 
Tories. We believe that these men have sup- 
ported the present Ministers, from the belief that 
they will resist all change, and maintain, as they 
now exist, the institutions of the country. Sume of 
the Ministry also may, and certainly some of their 
parliamentary supporters dointend the same thing 
—but the leaders, and particularly Sir Robert 
Peel, cannot mean the same thing. What these 
men desire, is, place, and power—consideration ; 


_ and some of them the money that place affords. 


To obtain place, they have used the Tory party 
and Tory cries, as instruments; but inthe Tory 
feelings they do not seriously participate. From 
hence arises the mischievous moral effect of which 
we now complain. A fraud has been practised: first 
onthe Tory party; next on the King; and, lastly, 
on the nation at large. It is intended to deceive 
all in turn, The Tory party have supported Sir 
Robert Peel in the belief, that he really, by his 
Conservative talk, means the thing that they do: 
he will deceive this party, by yielding, far 
more than they desire, to the wishes of the people 
respecting reform. The King, doubtless, was 
frightened by the talk around him as to the 
dangerous attempts about to be made by the 
Whig Ministry of Lord Melbourne: he has 
been already deceived ;—Sir Robert Peel had no 
such fears—they were a pretence used to oust 
the late Ministry. And, lastly, the people are to 
be deceived, by granting them less than they 
hope for, while professions of liberality are pro- 
fusely volunteered. It is hoped, by the present 
Ministers, that place may be retained, as it has 
been gained, by this complicated deception, Sir 
Robert will gradually separate himself from the 
more consistent and honest Tories, who really 
mean what they say; but, while he loses their 
support, or, at least, their respect and confidence, 
he hopes to win over to his party a large body of 
pseudo liberals—liberals on compulsion—men 
glad of a pretence to join him. The Opposition 
will then, he hopes, separate. The honest Re- 
formers, who, like the Tories, mean what they 
say, will be left to themselves—left to freeze in 
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the cold regions of Opposition ; the Ultra-Tories, 
he knows, will not join the honest Reformers, and 
will, therefore, however unwillingly, be compelled 
to give him their support ; the less liberal Whigs, 
seeing, or fancying, that there is little hope of 
place from opposition, will join him, in expec- 
tation of reward: and thus Sir Robert hopes, 
that, having got into place under one pretence, 
he may continue in it under another. If truth 
be requisite to virtue, who will say that the man 
who does this is virtuous? If pursuing private 
ends, under false pretences of public good, be 
mean, who will say that this man is not mean? 

But where is the proof of all these accusations ? 
What is it that leads you to this belief? How 
can you substantiate charges so grave, and so 
directly asserted ? The proof is at hand. We 
will lay it before our readers as it has presented 
itself to our own minds, 

We must commence by a short retrospect— 
going no further back, however, than the first 
Session of the first Reformed Parliament. 

When that first Reformed Parliament assem- 
bled, the people, generally, expected from them 
many long-desired results, which they had been 
taught to believe the necessary consequence of 
the late change in our constitution. Political 
parties there were three :—1st, Those who were 
intent upon producing the most effective reforms 
in the shortest possible time—in other words, 
the Radicals ; 2d, There was the party in power, 
desirous also of going somewhat far in the busi- 
ness of reform, but who were checked by fears, 
which did not affect the Radicals—these were 
the Whigs; 3d, There was a potent and organized 
band, who stood out against the wishes of the peo- 
ple. This band was not formidable by its numbers 
in the nation, or in the House of Commons; but 
they were strong in the House of Lords, and 
powerful at court. This party is that of the 
Tories, who delight in styling themselves also 
the Conservatives. The openly-avowed principle 
of this last party is, that the condition of the 
government, previous to the passing of the 
Reform Bill, was nearly perfection; that the 
Reform Bill, as a deviation from that condition, 
was an evil, because likely to lead to those 
further changes which the people hoped as 
the results ef this reform; that these further 
changes would be an enormous aggravation 
of the mischief. They, therefore, took upon 
themselves the title of Conservatives, from their 
well-known intention and desire to retain the 
pristine purity of the constitution, Their fcel- 
ings may be expressed in the words of Sir R, 
Peel, while speaking on the motion of Mr Grote 
for the Ballot :—* I believe,” said he, ‘ that no 
xvod would result from it—that every new ex- 
jeriment tends to increase the disposition to 
Change—and that every fresh change, instead 
of strengthening the constitution, only tends to 
weaken it.” In short, the guiding principle of the 
Tories was correctly enunciated by Lord Stor- 
mont, who, with more openness than suited the 
present views of his leaders, declared that he 
hated the very name of reform. 
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In order to cull more vividly to the recollec- 
tion of the reader the mode in which this prin- 
ciple has been mgintained by the Tory party, it 
will be necessary to adduce some of the many 
cases in which it was broadly enuneiated and 
strenuously supported, , 

Among the matters in which changes, or 
reforms, were desired and expected by the people, 
the following were the more prominent and import- 
ant, viz.:—The Church of [reland—the Chureh 
of England—the condition of the Dissenters— 
and the Corporations. We need not swell the 
list. 

Now, what we assert is, that the Tory party did 
not say, that, although, in all these instances, some 
change might be necessary, yet that the extent 
of the changes contemplated was too great ; but 
that they asserted that change itself was mis- 
chievous—that things being nearly, if not quite 
perfect, any change must be an evil. They ab- 
horred reform itself ; they called it a nickname ; 
and asserted, that they who sought it, whether 
Whigs or Radicals, were Destructives—that 
true wisdom and true virtue were with them 
alone, because they alone desired to conserve 
society, just as it then existed. On this ground, 
they opposed Lord Grey—on this ground, they 
opposed Lord Melbourne—and, on this ground, 
they based their unyielding opposition to every 
proposed change, no matter how minute. These 
assertions of Conservative principles were not 
mere hasty ebullitions—they were continued 
through two long Sessions of Parliament, and 
were repeated, ad nauseau, in both Houses of 
the Legislature. Out of Parliament, parsons 
preached upon this text—on it country gentlemen 
raved at county meetings—magistrates prosed at 
quarter sessions. In short, up through the long 
series of ‘Tory organs, whether lay or ecclesi- 
astical, one cry was constantly raised—and that 
cry was, NO CHANGE WHATEVER, however falsely 
called reform, 

Sir Kt. Inglis said, (and we quote him as a fair 
specimen of Tory feeling, however weak the 
Honourable Baronet may be on other points, ) 
while speaking on the Irish Temporalities Bill— 
‘‘ | say the doctrine was never held, that Parlia. 
ment had any right, unconnected with the will 
of the Church, to interfere with the Church in 
the manner in which the bill now on the table 
does interfere with it.” On another oecasion, he 
said—** One of the articles of this Union (wit) 
Ireland) was, thatthe United Church of the two 
countries should be maintained inviolate’ —whioi 
means, in his mouth, not interfered with, He 
went on afterwards to say, * That the moment an 
assembly of laymen takes upon itself to decide vu: 
what number of Bishops a hierarchy shall be 
composed, from that moment its fate is sealed.” 
He adds— I would deny the right of this House 
even to interfere with its temporalities (i. e. of 
the Church of Ireland ;) but 1 utterly repudiate 
the right of any assembly of laymen to interfere 
with the spiritualities of ¢he Chureh.” ‘Tonch- 
ing tithes and affecting incomes, is interfering 
with spiritualities! Be it remembered, that Sir 
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Robert Inglis represents the University of Ox- 
ford, the high seat of Toryism. 

The great body of the Tories, too, argue in the 
same manner ; and their hopes now are, that no 
further change will, in reality, be effected, what- 
ever may be the talk of some of their leaders 
respecting it. On the debates above alluded to, 
Sir R. Peel argued half on one side, half on the 
other. He could not agree in the arguments of 
Sir R. Inglis against the bill, yet he voted against 
it; and his vehement assertions respecting the 
sacredness of church property, were, we sup- 
pose, thrown in to maintain the connexion be- 
tween him and the Tories. The great body of 
the Tories—those with whom Sir Robert Peel 
acts, and by whom he is now supported—agree 
with Sir Robert Inglis. They deny the necessity 
of Reform in thé Irish Church, and they deny 
the right of Parliament to attempt it. Sir R. 
Peel admits that some reform may be necessary : 
at one time he argues that the Parliament has 
the powers to reform; at another he denies the 
right, and he objects to every specific plan. By 
this means, he is enabled a/ways to vote with his 
Jriends—thus retaining his position with his 
party, and, at the same time, leaving a convenient 
luop-hole, by which he may hereafter escape 
from them, Let it be remembered, however, 
what this bill of Irish Church Reform wasintended 
to effect. Among other things, the proposers of 
the measure sought to diminish the number of 
bishops in Ireland, and to regulate the distribu- 
tion of its revenues ; and required of Parliament 
pretty plainly to express its determination of 
dealing as it pleased with any surplus revenue 
that might accrue; and it was against all these 
things that Sir R, Peel voted. Last year, indeed, 
growing bolder, or rather more off his guard, he 
actually asserted the principle above enunciated, 
in the words of Sir . Inglis. ‘ You object,” 
he said to Ministers on the 1ith June, “ to the 
motion of the honourable and learned member 
for Dublin, which, if I reeollect right, asserts no 
fact, but only maintains a principle. That prin- 
ciple is, that Parliament has a right to appropriate 
to objects of public utility, the surplus revenue 
of the Protestant Church. You are prepared to 
deny, at least you will not maintain, that princi- 
ple. dou reject also our prineiple, which is the 
opposite to it.” In order to shew the feelings of 
the ‘Tory party in Parliament on the subject of 
change in the Church, we give the following list 
of some of the divisions during the two Sessions 
of the first Reformed Parliament. 

March 11, 1533.—They (the Tories) voted, in a 
minority, against the Church Reform (Lreland) 
Bill—Sir R. Peel voting with them. 

Isth March.—Avain against the same bill, in 
a minority —Sir R. Peel voting with them. 

Gth May.—In a minority, against the Church 
Temporalities Bill, (lreland)—Sir R. Pee! voting 
with them. 

2ist June,—Inamajority, foromitting the 147th 
clause of the Church Reform (Irish) Bill, which 
directed, ‘ that the surplus monies from the sales 
of the Bishops’ lands shall be applied to such 





purposes as Parliament shall hereafter appoint 
and direct.” (it must be remembered that the 
Tories voted in this majority, on the principle 
that Parliament could not interfere—the Mini- 
sterialists, because they feared a collision with 
the Lords.) 

June 24.—In a minority on an amendment of 
Mr Estcourt, the other member for Oxford, to 
render useless the same bill. 

July 8.—Still pursuing this bill, they voted in 
a minority against the third reading. ~ 
On the same day, they again voted 
against the principle, that church property was 
subject to the control of the State. 

We may remark, also, in illustration, that the 
same party, in the same spirit, were unrelenting 
in their opposition to the bill relreving the Jews 
from their present civil disabilities. In the 
Commons, they opposed it at every stage, and, 
dinally, got it rejected by the Lords. 

Second Session. 

April 17,—In a minority, (among them Sir R, 
Peel,) against the admission of Dissenters to the 
Universities. 

12th May.—There is a precious specimen of the 
spirit of the Tory party, They voted, fortunately 
in a minority, on the second reading of the 
Christ Church (Surrey) Rector’s Bill—thus at- 
tempting to sanction non-residence. 

2d June.—They enabled Ministers to negative 
Mr Ward’s motion respecting the property of the 
Church of Ireland. 

1ith June.—An exquisite example of the real 
extent of Tory liberality was eyhibited in their 
vote (fortunately it was fruitless) against the 
Religious Assemblies Bill. 

July 29.—They again voted in a minority 
against the admission of Dissenters. 

The conclusion that we draw from these votes 
of the Tory party, is sanctioned, not simply by 
the votes themselves, but by the avowed declara- 
tions of the party also: the conclusion is, that 
they desire to prevent all change in the Irish 
church—and that their efforts have been, and, by 
the honest portion of them, will still be directed 
to maintain things as they are. It is on the 
enunciation of this opinion, that they have come 
into power. They succeeded in creating a panic 
in the King’s mind on this subject; they fright- 
ened him, by telling him, that the Whigs were 
about to destroy the Church of Ireland, because 
they were about to touch its revenues. They 
persuaded his Majesty also, that the people of 
England were so horrified by this sacrilegious 
attempt of the Whigs, that a complete reaction 
had taken place in the popular mind, and that 
they were hated now, as much as they were for- 
merly admired. We see no reason for believing 
that the body of the Tories, on whose shoulders 
Sir Robert has mounted to power, have changed 
these their opinions. On the contrary, there 
are very unequivocal symptoms already exhibited 
by them, of disappointment and distrust, in cen- 
sequence of the language of promise held by Sir 
Robert and his friends. They, naturally enough, 
begin to feel hurt. 





They, and they alone, have 
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supported the present Ministry—have made them | port him? The truth cannot be denied or hidden 


what they are ; and they expect that their wishes, 
and not those of their opponents, should govern 
the conduct of the wily Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

The next point, on which the Tories feel 
strongly, and on which they have spoken and 
acted openly, is, Corporation Reform. Before we 
put the evidence of this fact under the eyes of 
our readers, it may be well to observe on a re- 
markable instance of duplicity on the part of Sir 
Robert Peel, respecting this matter. The people 
of England desire that the Minister should be 
favourable to Corporation Reform—Sir Robert, 
wishing to blind them, says, in his address to the 
electors of Tamworth, that he was favourable to 
the inquiry respecting corporations; and, in proof, 
he adds—“< ] was a member of the committee 
appointed to make the inquiry.” Sir R. Peel well 
knew the falsehood he was guilty of, when he 
penned this passage. He knew, although the 
bulk of the nation did not; that, in the committee 
of the House of Commons, persons for and 
against the committee, are always put on it—some 
because they are favourable, some because they 
are unfavourable to the inquiry ; and we assert, 
without the least dread of contradiction, that Sir 
R. Peel was put upon the Corporation Committee, 
because he was unfavourable to the inquiry— 
and, farther, that he well knew such to be the 
case, Let the world judge, from this instance, of 
the candour and ingenuous honesty of Sir Robert 
Peel. 

But the more important matter is the real 
feeling of the Tory party on the question of 
Corporation Reform. On this pvint, we have 
little or no Parliamentary evidence ; no debates 
having taken place uponthe subject, excepta short 
one, on Lord Althorp’s moving for a committee to 
inquire into it. This debate was remarkable for 
nothing, except a declaration of Sir R. Vivyan— 
that he considered the House of Commons an 
unfit tribunal to judge of the merits and demerits 
of existing corporations, 

Out of Parliament, however, the evidence is 
rife, respecting the opinions of the Tory party. 
The whole strength of the existing corrupt cor. 
porations has been put forth to support the Tory 
candidates. There seemed a natural alliance 
between these two bodies ; and every one under- 
stood the reasonof the alliance. The corporations 
believed, and said, that the Tories, on coming 
into power, would render abortive the endeavours 
lately made to reform their iniquities. The 
Tories, from one end of the ceuntry to the other, 
acquiesced in this statement; and, sure we are, 
that no honest man of that party would say that 
he desired any alteration in the old Corporation 
system. We would ask Sir Robert Peel, if he 
intends toincrease the Corporation constituencies, 
by making them identical with the present Par- 
liamentary ones? Does he intend to make the 
Corporation officers elective, and responsible to 
the people? If he do mean these things, wherein 
lies the difference between him and the Whigs, 
and why do the old corporations favour and sup- 





—they have supported him because they believed 
that he would adhere to the principles and pro- 
fessions of his party ; and they, on this matter, 
mean that no change is to take place, 

On the subject of the Dissenters and the Eng- 
lish Church, it is unnecessary to do more than 
to indicate the points on which the Tory party 
have strenuously, nay, vehemently declared 
against Reform. They desire to preserve the 
Universities as exclusive as ever, They object 
to deprive the Established Churchmen of their 
control over the burials, baptisms, and marriages 
of the Dissenters, or to deprive them of the fees 
derived from these sourees. They object, more- 
over, to relieving the Dissenters from the unjust 
burden of maintaining an establishment to which 
they giveno spiritual adherence—from which they 
derive no spiritual benefit, As respects the Eny- 
lish Church, it is the declared opinion of Sir R. 
Inglis—and he speaks the sentiments of the 
Tories in this matter—that no body of laymen 
have a right to regulate either the temporalities 
or spiritualities of the Chureh. The Church, 
then, according to the Tory principles, if re- 
formed, must reform herself. 

Such, on these various points, then, are the 
principles of the Tories, ‘To support these prin- 
ciples, and to prevent the success of the antago- 
nist ones, they have lately turned the Whigs out 
of power, They, as a party, have made their 
grand stand—not for place, but for principle—to 
maintain, as they say, the constitution inviolate— 
to save us from all change whatsoever. Such is 
the object of the body: now, let us look into the 
conduct of their leaders, 

If the Whigs have views that are dangerous, 
and principles unworthy of those who are to 
preside over the destinies of this country, let 
them, we say, be discarded, and let the opponent 
principles be brought into immediate action ; but, 
in the name of common sense and common 
honesty, let not a cheat be put upon the people, 
by first decrying the tenets of the Liberals, and 
thenadoptingthem. Sir Robert Peel callshimeeifa 
Tory—he issupported by the Tory party through- 
out the kingdom, What their tenets are, we 
have seen. That they do notineclude Refirm, is 
evident. If, then, he be an honest opponent of the 
late Ministry, let him not adopt their plans and 
opinions ; but let him attempt to carry on the 
government upon the true Conservative doc. 
trines, Let him shew that he really believed 
the Liberals Destructives, by putting into prac- 
tice the positions he took up while in the ranks 
of the Opposition, Let his object be, not as he 
now would have the nation believe, to repeat 
the game of Catholic Emancipation —a second act 
in apostasy —but to wipe the remembrance of that 
deed out of the minds of his present stanch sup- 
porters, by unflinchingly maintaining thorough 
Tory principles. To please the University of 
Oxford, let him vigilantly exclude the Dissenters, 
and forbid them a University of their own, in 
London, or elsewhere. To please the Orange. 
men of Ireland, let him preserve all the distinc. 
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tions between Catholic and Protestant, in full 
vigour and efficiency ; let him exclude the 
Catholie from the magistracy ; let him gather 
tithes even at the bayonet’s point ; let him main. 
tain, in all its splendid extravagance, the “ great 
ecclesiastical enormity of Europe,” the Irish 
Church ; let him support, in their pristine cor- 
ruption, the corporations of this country. Let 
him do all this—and his friends may say, he has 
redeemed the one great error of his life: the 
writer will say, that, at least, he is now a consis- 
tent politician ; and the House of Commons will 
declare that he is unfit to rule over this country. 
He will lose his place, but preserve his character. 
But, for this course, neither his courage nor intel- 
lect is well fitted. He can bear an imputation 
of dishonesty, but will shrink from being called a 
fool. He can find devices, and apologies, and 
expedients for pursuing a compromising conduct ; 
but lacks the hardihood and commanding talent 
requisite to lend dignity to the unbending 
Opposition of a consistent Tory. Already has 
his weakne-s appeared. He had only just oceu- 
pied the place from which he had ousted the 
Wiis, when he adopted their measures and 
their language. Any man who should read his 
address to the electors of Tamworth. and know 
not the name of the writer, would deem it the 
composition of a wary, and somewhat compro- 
mising Whig. There is‘no hatred of Reform 
expressed—because he knew the people hoped for 
it. There is much promise of change—because 
he knew it was desired by the nation. But can 
the nation bear this ? Can they suffer so plain 
and open a piece of trickery to be practised on 
them? If Sir Robert Peel do not intend these 
Reforms—if he means to delude the people by the 





mere showy exterior of Reform—then he is nog 
worthy of the high position he holds among a 
civilized people ; but if, on the other hand, he 
does not intend this deception, but is about, 
really, and bona pide, to give to the utmost that 
which he would be believed to have promised-— 
then, we say, he has gained place by one pre. 
tence, and seeks to keep it by another. Why, 
we ask, should he be preferred to Lord Mel. 
bourne, if it be Whiggery that he pretends to ? 
why not have the original, in place of the coun. 
terfeit ? 

Let us now appeal to the high honour and proud 
honesty of the British people. You have, to a 
great extent, the power of governing yourselves 
in your own hands; on you, therefore, will full the 
blame or praise of the result. You have express. 
ed your opinion—yor have chosen your repre. 
sentatives :—as they act, so will you be judged. 
Whether this result be for good or evil, you must 
bear it; but, although this be the case, if it should 
happen to be ill, let it not be thought that you 
intended to countenance any flagrant breach of 
common honesty. You may have been unwise in 
your selection of counsellors—but let it not be 
thought that you were dishonest also. Dishonest, 
we say, because there would be dishonesty in 
sending men to Parliament deliberately intending 
that theyshonld sanction knavery, and co-operate 
in the degrading task of supporting an apostate, 
deceitful, and selfish politician, It is said by 
those who speak well of us, that we are a moral 
nation: let us prove ourselves deserving the 
eulogy, and read a useful lesson to politicians of 
doubtful morality, by branding, as it deserves to 
be branded, the shuffling knavery of Sir Robert 
Peel. J. A. R. 
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CHAPTER IX.—FRANKLAND THE BARRISTER. 


With prospects bright upon the world he came, 
Pure love of virtue, strong desire of fame ; 

Men watched the way his lofty mind would take, 
And all foretold the progress he would make. 


(rv the lost friends that have the most deeply 
interested my feelings in my solitary journey 
through life, I have a dim and melancholy plea- 
sure in recalling my first impressions and 
earliest sentiment. | strive to revive the look, 
the attitude, the tone of voice, the individualized 
image, as it was seen in that peculiar aspect of 
the human physiognomy which can be beheld 
but twice—first, when we see the living man, 
and again, when we gaze upon the death-fixed, 
marble features of the recent corpse. | have 
rarely met with any individual even of the other 
sex, who, at first sight, made altogether a more 
favourable impression upon me, than Mr James 
Charles Frankland ; yet I rather pique myself 
on not being very impressible by outward shows 
and signs; nor easily caught by either man or 
woman. 


CRABNE. 


I can well remember that we first met in the 


_ pit of Drury Lane Theatre, about the middle of 
_a season rendered memorable by the manage- 


ment »f Lord Byron. From the period when 
Johnson and Burke, Topham Beauclerk and 
Reynolds, went to “* the first nights” of Gold- 
smith’s comedies, the play-house had not been so 
attractive to a certain order of literary loungers, 
us in this year, when the presence of Byron and 
his friends, drew together, almost every nicht, 
crowds of hangers-on, young templars, coffee- 
house crities, and fledging poets “ about town.” 
At the head of a rather numerous cirele of this 
well-understood, but nut very describable, fiuc- 
tuating body, was Frankland ; “among them, but 
not of them”’—already a brilliant name in their 
order, and the main link which connected its 
youth of promise with the higher literary gra- 
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dation of the Hunts, and Hazlitts, and Lambs. 
Frankland was also, at the same time, honourably 
known to the stars of the Byron box, who shone 
a nightly constellation, and the sun of the lesser 
lights that now occupied the critical bench of 
the pit, upen the first and last representation 
of Jack Greene's Runemepe, or Fair Rosamonp, 
(I really forget which,) a tragedy. To the dra- 
matist, who was fluttering, in a dreadful state of 
nervous excitement, between pit, gallery, and 
boxes, I owed the honour of my introduction to 
the distinguished young barrister, who remained 
surrounded during the whole evening by a crowd 
of juvenile idolators, watching his every look 
and tone, and picking up the crumbs of wit and 
criticism that fell from his table, to be doled out 
for the rest of their lives. Without a particle 
of arrogance in his manner, which, though highly 
polished, was manly and simple, | could perceive 
that Frankland was somewhat disdainful of the 
flock of worshippers, who, in the genius, eloquence, 
and aequirements of the man who illustrated 
their class, fgresaw a future Burke, Erskine, or 
Brougham ; and, beyond all doubt, if not an 
entire and perfect Chancellor, a very eminent 
statesman— Unlesa his polities prove a bar 
to his advancement,” whispered a felloweraft, 
andoneof hisadmirers, “ Franklandis thoroughly 
liberal—a speculative Republican at the least.” 

‘ No insurmountable obstruction that, if one 
may judge of his profession by past experience,” 
I returned. | presume my remark was over- 
heard; for my new acquaintance turned round 
and honoured me with a scrutinizing and sharp 
ylance, 

“ The only doubt at one time was, whether 
literature or politics were to engross all of the 
man that law will spare—but polities have fairly 
turned the scale :—you have read that famous 
series Of papers in the Chronicle under the signa- 
ture Philo Junius ?~-Well—but mum—an Un- 
der-Seeretary was employed by Castlereagh to 
fish out the writer.” Perhaps this was also 
heard ; and I had emiled in such a sort, as to 
irritate the sensitive pride of Frankland, who 
turned to us abruptly, saying, ‘ Am I not a for- 
tunate man, Mr Taylor, surrounded as 1 am by 
a phalanx of young friends, who speak, write, 
flatter, nay, almost /77 me into fame. I must, 
however, do the Treasury the bare justice to say, 
that, if it has ever done me the honour to put a 
price upon my head, I am stil] ignorant of its 
benevolent intentions, | am afraid his Majesty's 
Government has become singularly indifferent to 
the effusions of Aristides, Publicola, Vetus, and 
all the rest of us. A single vexatious motion in 
the House by Joseph Hume—the mute eloquence 
of a table of figures—a slap at sinecures and 
pensions—affects them more at this time than 
would ali the philippics of Demosthenes. Lut 
to yonr duty, gentlemen. 1 foresee Fuir Rosa- 
mond’s trial is to be short and sharp—the audi- 
enee is abuut to play Queen Eleanor with her: 
how goes it in the rare old ballad— 


“ With that she dashed her on the lips, 
So dyed double red— 
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Hard was the hand that dealt the blow, 

Soft were the lips that bled.” 

Our prescribed duty was to applaud, right or 
wrong, and without rhyme or reason, the tragedy 
which Frankland had unhesitatingly and sternly 
condemned and endeavoured to stifle in the birth, 
though kindness for its author had brought him 
from his chambers to sit out the unhappy play, 
and countenance the more unhappy writer. It had 
been represented from reasons more creditable 
to the good-nature, than the judgment or critical 
tuste of the noble manager; who, during the third 
act, seeing the deep damnation inevitable, was 
among the first of the audience visibly to give 
way to the overwhelming sense of ridicule. This 
was not Frankland’s style of backing his friends, 
A sudden compression of the lips, and knitting 
of the brow, marked his quick feeling of indig- 
nation, as the curtain fell amidst the open laugh- 
ter of the amateur managers and the critics, and 
the yet smaller creatures that fluttered areund 
them, and of those throughout the house who 
caught their tone from that Pandora's box. ‘The 
unfortunate author, a young man of weak cha. 
racter and amiable feeling, was se overpowered 
by his disgrace, as actually to weep behind Frank. 
land’s shoulder, while he whispered regret at 
not following his counsels and suppressing the 
uulucky play. 

A single trait revealed to me much of the 
inner character of my new acquaintance, as a 
single lightning-flash will momentarily disclose 
the depths of a ravine which the sun's rays can 
never penetrate. A message was brought by one 
of the volunteer gentlemen Mer in waiting upon 
Byron, requesting Mr Frankland to come round 
to the Green Room, where ‘‘ his Lordship” was 
with Kean and the distinguished persons who 
had been induced to witness the play. There 
might be a touch of pride and caprice in the 
refusal; but, | believe, indignant generosity was 
the prevailing sentiment, when Mr Frankland 
briefly stated in excuse an engagement with Mr 
Greene, An amended summons came back — Lord 
Byron particularly requested to see Mr Greene 
and the discomfited 
sneaked along, had not the other held him, 
crying, ‘No, by heavens! youshan’t, Jack.”"—The 
woful tragedian, who, from their school-boy days, 
had never dreamed of resisting the impetuous 
resolution of his friend Frankland, at once sub. 
mitted. 

The engagement proved a tavern supper, into 
which I allowed myself to be for once seduced ; 
so much had I been captivated by what I had 
seen of the young lawyer, and amused by his 
satellites. 

Cordial and confidential as Frankland and I 
finally became, our friendship was of slow growth. 
A full quarter century makes a difference between 
man and man ; and, though Frankland was ripe 
man of his tweniy-seven years, he was not 
one of those that “ wear the heart upon the 
sleeve for daws to peck at.” It was not until a 
much later period of our aequaintance, that he 
was 80 far thrown off the guard constantly main- 
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tained by his sensitive pride, as once to tell me, 
in a tone of self-complacency it was impossible 
to misunderstand, that Byron, piqued by the in- 
difference shewn to the flattering attentions of 
one so privileged and so prerogatived as his 
capricious Lordship, had complained to a common 
literary friend, that Frankland, whom he had 
known at Cambridge, was the only man, resting 
his claims in society upon genius and personal 
merit alone, who had ever repelled him. I almost 
sympathized in the pride of my young friend ; for 


it was now a time when talents and merit de- | 


manded indemnity from the frequent accesses of 
temper, caprice, and arrogance of the poet, who 
never forgot the peer, and who lived in continual 
apprehension, lest others should, in the man of 
splendid genius, forget the disquieting circum- 
stance of his accidental rank. I less liked the 
reported sneering addition—‘ The young liberal, 
no doubt, fancies himself vastly independent ; 
Frankland thinks it quite heroic to despise a 
Lord :—stop till he needsa silk gown, aud becomes 
Tory Attorney-General in expectance.” This 
was laughingly told me; but I liked it not. The 
future author of Beppo and Don Juan, read men’s 
vanities, selfishnesses, and besetting weaknesses, 
but too fluently ; and, even when 1 could have 
pledged my soul’s peace upon the integrity of 
Frankland, I was haunted by the insidious 
prophecy. There was this common resemblance 
between the struggling young lawyer and the 
idolized peer, that both had rashly appeared in 
nonage before the world as puets: but it went 
no farther ; for Frankland had met with a recep- 
tion that would infallibly have ruined any youth 
of feebler character or of moderate vanity. His 
rapidly-ripening judgment and fastidious taste 
soon perceived the worthlessness of his juvenile 
productions ; and, at twenty-three, had it been 
possible to have swept into obliyion every poem 
printed for ten previous years, so as to have an- 
nihilated the remembrance of his early humilia- 
tion, which had now made a five years’ “ eternal 
blazon” in albums, poets’ corners, and souvenirs, 
his pride would have received the sacrifice. 
Censure he could have endured. Laughed at, he 
could have laughed again, however scornfully ; 
but the crude, inane criticism—the faint, and, 
still more, the fulsome praise—the vulgar indis- 
criminate compliments—the insufferable airs of 
the small dealers out of fame—the patronage of 








the drawing-rooms—disgusted and almost mad- 
dened him, in the reflection that the enthusiasm 
of the senseless boy had voluntarily subjected 
the man to such mortification. Before we became 
acquainted, he had outlived this second burning | 
stage, and could even bear to laugh at, and rally 

himself upon those collateral absurdities in so 
many men’s lives, a first love and a first volume. 
As he could not expel the poetical elements with | 
which nature had so strongly imbued his mind, | 
he had given them what he thought a nobler or | 
a more manly direction ; and 1 have sometimes 
wondered how a man so far above the ordinary 
social vanities, should have taken so much plea- 
sure in the exercise of astunishing conversativaal 


powers, and premeditated displays of eloquence. 
Oratory is, inone sense, as much an original gift of 
nature as the talent of personation, or the en. 
dowment of a fine voice ; I mean in that sense 
in which George Whitfield, or some nameless 
preacher among the Ranters, was more a natural 
orator than Burke or Fox. Te the intellect and 
fine and ductile imagination of Frankland, nature 
had superadded a power which art had highly 
cultivated and embellished, until his jealous 
sense of personal dignity, fastidious refinement. 
and disdainful temper, awakened the morbid 
apprehension of being mistaken for a spouter, a 
speechifier, a political charlatan; which came in 
place of his former impatient scorn of being 
known as the author of “those delightful morsels,” 
Weeds and Wildflowers, and the Gems from the 
Antique. His horror at being celebrated as the 
author of that crack article in Colburn for May 
dast, had given place to equal horror of being 
mistaken for a man seeking to obtrude himself 
on public notice, and to advance his fortunes by 
vulgar arts. Under this idea, he had withdrawn 
himself from the friendly clubs and debating or 
literary societies of his former associates; who 
perceived that, out of the courts, Mr Frankland 
would not henceforth seek to sway, by his per- 
suasive eloquence, any assembly less distinguished 
than his Majesty's Faithful Commons. The Oppo- 
sition benches were imagined the immediate goal 
of his ambition. And what a figure Frankland 
would make in Parliament! was the current 
language of his admiring associates ; and Frank- 
land had some intimations of the same kind, that 
were even stronger than those which had made 
him a poet and a contributor of * crack articles” 
tothe Reviewsand Magazines ;—not that heover- 
estimated his own powers: his error lay, not in 
an overweening opinion of himself, but in the 
morbidly acute perception and scornful temper 
which led him to strip away the false pretensions, 
unveil the mean motives, and rate, at their very 
lowest value, the men who mizht become his 
rivals—those more seeming-fortuuate men with 
whom he disdained to measure himself in intel- 
lectual stature, and who won their way either by 
truckling subservience, or by the sacrifice of that 
lofty feeling of independence and self-sustaining 
pride of integrity, which he held the noblest per- 
sunal attributes of man, With what fiery indig- 
nation and withering scorn, have I heard him 
denounce the trucklers and trimmers of the time— 
the paltry deserters of their early opinions—the 
compound knaves and fools, whom a mean and 
narrow view of immediate interests led into the 
betrayal of their true interests! Of such abject 
creatures, he said, his own profession, above all 
others, was ever fruitful: contemptible apos- 
tates, who bartered the bright jewel of fame, 
the proudest conquests of intellect, for, perhaps, 
some paltry place—pitiful traitors to mankind 
and themselves, who blazoned their infamy on 
coronets! A little more indulgence for others, 
and far more humility and self-distrust for him- 
self, would have been wisdom in my untempted 
friend. 
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I need not say, that Frankland, notwithstand- 
ing his great abilities and eloquence, and com- 
petent knowledge of his profession, was not the 
eharacter to make rapid way among old cautious 
technical men of business—well-employed solici- 
tors, who looked with wholesome distrust upon his 
supposed habits of literary composition, and gave 
him much less credit than he really deserved for 
indefatigable attention to whatever briefs he was 
so fortunate as to obtain. He was of too manly 
and henourable a character not to execute well 


other motives. But he was known to have been 
guilty of beth poetry and fiction ; to have serib- 
pled in his greener years, and, what was worse, 
with applause, in the periodicals ; and even when 
his sound professional know.edge was tardily 
forced upon their conviction, Frankland = still 
wanted the kind of acceptance, or status, which, 
twa lawyer, comes as much by time and chance, 
and assiduous and patient cultivation, as from 
superior abilities. As a means to an end, he 
had now, for some years, spared no pains in 
qualifying himself for the exercise of his pro- 
fession, In it his honour, his interest, his ambi- 
tion, were concentrated: but still success came 
tardily. He saw duller, but more conciliatory 
and practical men, greater adepts in the homely 
arts of life, continually stepping before him ; 
while he stood aside, haughty, and almost scowl- 
ing—too proud to push and jostle in the race, or 
even to comeinto contact with the vulgar herd of 
inferior competitors, Yet he could not, in any 
instance, be aecused of actual neglect or inatten- 
tion: punctualinthe courts—year after year faith- 
fulto that everlasting western circuit, in which he 
did not clear his travelling expenses—he could be 
blamed for nothing save the indomitable pride 
which helped to close against him all the ordi- 
nary avenues to fortune. 

In the progress of our intimacy, I came to learn 
that Frankland’s originally narrow patrimony had 
leen nearly expended upon his education, his 
guardians deeming the acquirement of a liberal 
profession, to a youth of such enwdoments, the 
wisest investiture of a small fortune. And, as | 
walked with my eyes open, I knew the world too 
well to require being told, in as many words, that 
a shower of briefs, however thin, would have been 
acceptable to my friend, especially about the 
season when London tradesmen humbly intimate 
to their customers, that something more substan- 
tial is looked for, once or twice a year, than the 
mere pleasure of executing their commands. 
But I did not yet know all the reasons which 
made even a moderate rate of professional emo- 
lument desirable. Often as I had called at his 
chambers “in soft twilight,” 1 had never once 
found Frankland sighing over a miniature, or 
inditing poetry; but 1 too often found him among 
his books and papers, pale, and dispirited even to 
despondency, and I flattered myself that the 
consolations of my homely practical philosophy 
were strengthening to his mental health; and 
that the sincere flatteries of my partial friendship, 
Which pointed to brighter days, soothed his 


ee 


irritable pride. J] have never known a man 
whom it required so much finesse and dexterity 
to flatter; and indeed finesse and dexterity 
could not have succeeded. The homage of his 
young admirers he received as a matter of course— 
compliments in the ordinary course he despised 
too much to resent; but he came to bear my 
admiration, and to feel it sit pleasantly upon him, 


as he perceived that I could appreciate his cha- 


racter, and at least understand, if I could not 


approve, those delicate abstractions and refine- 
whatever was intrusted to him, independently of | 





ments which made him unreasonable and unhappy, 
and allow for that querulous pride with which | 
could not sympathize. Even while execrating, 
for his sake, the jargon, the dry technicalities, 
and mazy intricacies, and the whole forms and 
practice which made law a ready way to fortune 
with inferior men, I never abated in my exhor- 
tations of the wisdom of taking the thing as it 
was found, and making the best of it, and of 
persevering till the tide turned. And still I 
hoped that some splendid occasion might arrive— 
some affair of national importance—some prin- 
ciple of right to be protected against power, by 
truth, and knowledge, and eloquenee—which 
must fix the eyes of the world upon my friend, 
and at once stamp his title to the high place 
which nature had disqualified him for crawling 
to, by the slow, sure, slimy advances of his rivals, 

The hour came—and the man was ready. It 
could, however, neither have been hope of gain 
nor yet of great professional distinction, that 
first induced Frankland to take up the singular 


case of his old school-fellow, Jack Greene, the 


author of the unlucky tragedy. It was one too 
desperate for any well-employed counsel to en- 
gage in. The simple fellow, while he had lived 
on a small annuity left him by his father, though 
no conjuror, was never once suspected of greater 
folly than a hundred other men who eonduet their 
own affairs in a way with which no one assumes 
a right to intermeddle, Hut, unexpectedly, he 
fell heir to a considerable fortune. He might 
have been a little excited by the acquisition, but 
certainly not to the length which authorized, in 
‘the next of kin,’’ (two married sisters,) the 
discovery that he was insane, unfit to manage his 
own affairs, and fully qualified for the custody of 
amad doctor. I am not aware if the herrible 
law is yet mitigated, by which sordid relatives, 
after a process of law, and upon obtaining —easy 
document—the certificate of two medical men, 
can consign an unfortunate individual te acommon 
mad-house, and thus do much to render him the 
maniac which it may suit their eruel and selfish 
purposes to represent him. But this dangerous 
law existed a few years back in full force, and 
does, I believe, still exist, in a land where so 
much is every day heard about the sacredness of 
person and property. All at once Greene disap- 
peared, and it was believed he had gone to the 
Continent, when a curious letter, whieh he had 
prevailed with a discarded keeper to bring to 
London, infermed Frankland of his condition. 
Thissingular epistle, which consisted of avery few 
words of Latin, pricked with a pin on a piece of 
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strongly glazed linen—the lining of his hat, as I 
remember—bore no token of insanity ; ; but very 
different, I confess, was the raving communica- 
tions received, when Frankland, by the same 
messenger, contrived to write him, and supply 
hi with a pencil and paper. This second was too 
surely, I thought, a madman’s letter. Frank- 
land would not believe so. At all events, it was 
not less certain that the poor fellow was, at worst, 
a perfectly harmless crazy poet, who had, for the 


first twenty-eight years of his life, never walked | 


into a draw-well, and that he might to its close 


~~ 


it gave rise, his sympathies were pledged to the 
protectionof humanity in its dearest and most deli- 
cate relations—and his spirit was roused to guard 
society against an evil which threatened the very 
foundations of social life, which undermined the 





have been allowed wits sufficient to manage his | 


small income perfectly well. 
done with remarkable integrity and gconomy, 
driving hard bargains with his printers ; though 
the grave charge remained of employing their 


services at all, instead of falling into the more | 


usual modes of a young man’s expenditure. Had 
he raced, or gamed, or kept mistresses, no charge 
could have been brought against Greene’s wit ; 
but barely keeping a decent coat on his back, he 
had preferred printing very bad poetry of his own 
composition, and paying the cost ; and no English 
jury could sustain such conduct in a man pre- 
tending to be sane. I confess, as I have said, 
that I gave him up myself, when I read his second 
letter, which out-Leared Lear in raving quota- 
tion, and original bursts of poetic imprecation 
upon his two unnatural sisters—Betsy in parti- 
cular, the younger, to whom he had affectionately 
dedicated his first volume, in four verses in the 
Spenserian stanza, and who to that volume had 
contributed those touching lines—7T'my Brother's 
Fishing- Rod—Betsy, now, indeed, a wife and 
mother, yet surely not for these extended chari- 
ties the less susceptible of sisterly tenderness, 
to join with the rest in consigning him to a mad- 
house—for life! for life!—to stripes, a strait 
waistcoat, and the denial of penandink! There 
was so strange a jumble of the ludicrous and the 
pathetic in poor Jack’s rhapsody, that Frankland 
himself acknowledged, that, if he had not known 


This he, indeed, had | 





Greene from boyhood, he might, like me, have set | 
down this raving for the effusion of a lunatic ; 


but after declaiming against the enormous injus- 
tice, the dreadful oppression to which this law 
gives facility, he pictured so many whimsical 
imaginary cases of madness which might be made 
out against many of our mutual acquaintances, 
had it been any object to make them victims, and 
instanced so many glaring and laughable proofs 
of my own lunacy, 


household hearth, and broke up the family com. 
pact—converting the charities of kindred into 
deadly hate, and the blessings of life into its 
bale. There was a power permitted by this law, 

which, under the impulse of sordid or interested 
feeling, became perilous and ruinous alike to the 
innocent victim and the guilty betrayer ; a power 
most dangerous to frail buman nature. Poor 
Greene’s favourite sister had even withheld her 
consent to the measures taken against him, unti! 
she became apprehensive that he would marry, 

and thus, perhaps, deprive her children of their 
share of the unexpected fortune. ‘* Her virtue 
or her affection could not resist the contingency 
‘of Greene marrying the Laura of his juvenile 
sonnets,” said Frankland to me, “ and appro- 
priating his wealth to his own purposes: every 
thing might have been forgiven him but that. I 
should not be surprised if his design of marrying 
the girl who made gowns for his sisters, is not 
brought forward as a proof of insanity, and a 
reason for his fortune and person being seques- 
tered.” 

‘* Can these harpies be so unnatural, so unut- 
terably base, knowing their brother sane?” was 
my indignant exclamation, 

“ QO, no!—not quite so bad—the are sisters 
and Christian gentlewomen,” was Frankland’s 
reply, made in that subdued voice which gave 
such thrilling effect to his simplest words. “‘ They 
do believe him mad, doubtless—the alchemy of 
gold can work stranger conversions than this, 
Look around you ’"—we were walking in the Park 
then filled with gay company-—“ have we not seen 
it harden the heartof the child against the mother, 
andturn the mother’s milk to gall—convert doubt 
into faith, and faith into denial—make an un- 
principled pensioner of ———— and a titled 
prostitute of !”’ He pointed to two of the 
*‘ distinguished persons’ glittering before us. 
‘ Horrible passion! which, beyond all others, 
shews the human heagt—ay, even woman’s, the 
pins the kind, the household heart !—to be, indeed, 

‘ deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked,’ ” 

‘* Horrible indeed ! but are you not now con- 


founding the sordid craving, to which these 


that I was compelled to | 


admit that Greene might be no more insane | 


than he had ever been, unless torture and terror, 
acting upon a feeble mind and weak nerves, had 
driven him into madness. 

Next to some great political question involv- 
ing the permanent interests of society, this was 
a case, independently of private feelings, to 
absorb the whole mind of a man like Frankland. 
In it were involved the most subtle metaphysi- 
cal and scientific discussion, and the fundamental 
principles of justice and of jurisprudence ; and 
while his faculties and knowledge were tasked to 
the utmost by the complicated questions to which 





wretched sisters have yielded, with the equally 
fatal temptations to which the most generous 
natures are exposed, especially among the refined 
classes of an improvident and spendthrift society. 
That illustrious pensioner, that admired and 
beautiful woman, now glittering before us, 
yielded, as I apprehend, rather to the overpower- 
ing necessity of obtaining money, than to the 
mere love of gold for its own sake. Even with 
occasional cases like this of Greene’s, the law 
protects our fortunes, tolerably well, against the 
cupidity and fraud of those about us; but, 
Frankland! what power, less than our own strong 
will, our own established virtue, founded upon 
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the sure, if homely, foundation of good habits, 
industry, and economy—shall guard us against 
ourselves ! Where one man, in our times, makes 
shipwreck of honour and peace, from the sordid 
desire of accumulation, ten thousand sink into 
deeper disgrace from what are termed pecuniary 
involvements, though the true name is heart- 
breaking, soul-ensnaring, mean, yet corroding 
misery, the power over which every man of sense 
and spirit holds in his own hand, if he would 
only use it, Expense is the prominent vice of 
our age; yet our prodigal system, instead 
of elevating and liberalizing, actually narrows 
the spirit; the broad scheme of modern ex- 
travagance rendering all manner of _ pitiful 
pinching and screwing necessary in conduct- 
ing the details. No man is at ease. We 
cannot afford to be social, because it costs so 
much to be tine; and how can they be either 
generous Or charitable, who require much more 
than they possess .to pay for their necessary 
superfluities 2? Without timely resistance of the 
insidious temptations which, at present, waylay 
every man of liveral feelings without fortune, 
what are patriotism, independence, and public 
virtue, but empty names—if not showy labels, 
telling the minister, or those who cater for him, 
that man’s market price! But we are wandering 
far from the treacherous designs of Greene's 
relatives.” 

“ In which they shall not prosper, by God !” 
exclaimed Frankland, with even more than his 
wonted energy; and I have never seen a hand- 
some and manly countenance more dignified by 
a generous and enthusiastic sentiment, than that 
which beamed upon me, as, pausing in the path, 
he uttered this solemn adjuration. “ Every man 
must love something; and I like poorGreene, with 
the love of remembered boyhood, and of habit, 
if nothing better. But, were it not so, it is a 
man’s achievement toe attempt to throw open the 
doors of solitary English Bedlams, and destroy 
that law which, in this country, lodges the most 
monstrous power of despotic states in the hands 
of avaricious relatives. No Bastiles in England! 
—there are half a score, at this moment, and 
of the worst description, in the county of Surrey 
alone. 
issuing the lettre de cachet is lodged with a 
minister or a physician ?” 

Frankland threw himself into this case with 
his whole soul, periling upon it all that more 
prudent or more selfish men esteem—the slender 
remains of his fortune, and his gathering pro- 
fessional reputation, This farther hardship at- 


tended the case—that Greene’s funds were either 


tied up, or turned by his friends into engines 
avainst himself. Who would undertake the cause 
of a virtually pauper lunatic, already in confine- 
ment, under regular process of law, conducted 
by the ablest counsel and most respectable 
solicitors in London, and to which such a body 
of evidence, medical and common, gave credit 
and stability ? 

For months, it remained doubtful whether all 
the courage, energy, and ability of Frankland, 
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What matters it, whether the power of 
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might not be eventually baffled by the power of 
purse possessed by the opposite party, and his 
client be really driven mad, long before opportu- 
nity was obtained to prove his sanity. In these 
desperate circumstances, Frankland adopted bold 
means. Throwing the conventionalities of his 
profession overboard, he brought that potent 
auxiliary, of which all the learned faculties are 
so peculiarly jealous—the Press—to bear upon 
the case. Doctors were at last despatched, by 
order of the Court, to examine the state of the 
patient ; and it is fortunate for mankind that 
doctors will sometimes differ, The kind and 
degree of Greene's insanity afforded an excellent 
theme for learned talk and lengthened debate, 
which occupied many pages of the medical 
journals, until, by and by, it came to be 
questioned if his madness was of the sort 
that disqualified a man for the management of 
his own fortune, or which made perpetual re- 
straint necessary. The opposite party, upon this, 
became alarmed, pleaded, warned, and tried to 
upset the whole proceedings, by setting the weak- 
minded client against his generous advocate. 
Greene was not quite so insane as to fall into 
the snare, though laid by her who had been his 
favourite sister; and this abortive attempt was 
construed into a fresh proof of his alienation of 
mind—the horror and aversion he now sheweil 
to this lady being held as evidence against him ; 
as if there had no€ been reason enough for this 
feeling, in her atrocious and unsisterly conduct ! 

There was a prospect, at last, that a question 
which the most celebrated physicians in London 
could not solve, would be decided by a common 
jury ; and that tradesmen and petty shopkeepers 
might determine more righteously than the wise 
and the learned, what degree of mental aberra- 
tion was to subject a fellow-subject to a civil 
death, and to the lingering and horrible punish- 
ment of perpetual confinement. 

I had assisted Frankland’s, or rather Greene's 
solicitors, in finding evidence to rebut the vo- 
lumes of ludicrous, distorted, and vamped-up 
testimony that was arrayed against jhim ; and 
I had often visited him with the physicians sent 
down to examine and report upon his case, in 
which, had itonly been from sympathy with Frank- 
land’s anxiety, I would have felt deep concern. 
But my intercourse with the poor defendant—who, 
tu convince the doctors of his profound wisdom, 
at one time assumed so cunning a look, and such 
airs of solemnity, and, at another, gave way to 
his over-wrought feelings, in bursts of rage at 
his relatives, and despair for himself—redoubled 
my interest. My amazement, at last, was, that 
his mind resisted the tortures of suspense and 
apprehension, which dictated the perpetually 
recurring question—* Do you think it possible a 
jury will find me mad ?—Hlow shall I stand that 
dreadful trial >— May I, perhaps, be kept in this 
horrible place to the end of life?—and I sball 
not be twenty-eight till Ladyday !—Good God! 
—I shall go distracted!” These apprehensions, 
to which was added his uncertainty about the fate 
of the Laura of his muse, whom he now, howe 
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ever, soberly named Patty or Peggy—were but 
sérry preparatives for that fiery ordeal through 
which the most sane man cannot easily pass. The 
preliminary conflict, and the remarkable nature 
of the case, had attracted a large share of the 
public attention before the trial came on. In 
its conduct, whatever is wholesome and generous 
in the profession of the hired advocate, and all 
that is sinister, equivocal, or direetly evil, were 
strikingly conspicuous, Their fame, their fees, 
the professional spirit, and the consciousness of 
public attention, stimulated both the medical 
men and the lawyers to extraordinary exertion, 
But the opponents sharpened their weapons and 
mustered their forces, only to swell the triumph 
of Frankland. A trial of four days, during which 
the faculties of all engaged were strained to the 
utmost, terminated in the establishment of Mr 
Greene in the possession of his senses and the un- 
controlled management of his fortune. In how 
exalted alight did Frankland appear to me at the 
close of that memorable fourth, most anxious 
day ! I knew and had participated in all his fears 
and feelings; I had been the witness, and, in 
some respects, the sharer of his previous efforts 
under the awful responsibility he had undertaken 
for his unhappy friend. Had the case terminated 
ill, I knew that the consequences to himself 
must be overwhe!ming ; and when—with the most 
consummate skill of the advocate, and the most 
persuasive powers of the accomplished orator, 
who yet finds his true inspiration in his own 
heart, he closed his address, by imploring the 


jury, in finding for his unfortunate client, to 


defend Englishmen, in all future time, from the 
power of a law, more hostile to personal liberty, 
more fatally subversive of the natural affections, 
and of those tender domestic charities, which 
alone make life desirable, than any ever before 
held over civilized man—how was I thrilled by 
the sense of the glorious gifts with which it had 
pleased God to endow this man, for the blessing 
and grace of his fellow-creatures! And was I 
to live to witness those noble energies worse 
than thrown away—to see those talents perverted, 
prostrated, and finally converted into the instru- 
ment of torture and shame to the being they 
had so glorified! Exhausted by his gigantie 
effort, and still more by mental anxiety—for 
Frankland was, at no time, of those cool coun- 
sel, who, having done all they can, lie down con- 
tent, and take the event lightly—he retired 
early from the congratulations of the bar, and 
of the members of the medical faculty, the philo- 
sophers, and moralists, and mere lawyers, who 
filled the court ; leaving each with the impres- 
sion that it was in his own science, his own par.. 
ticular pursuit, that the accomplished barrister 
displayed most knowledge, and excelled the most. 
He had previously recommended Greene to my 
especial care for the day; and had not one or two 
sympathizing jurymen, melted by the eloquence 
of Frankland, wept with the poor fellow, for 
company, I am afraid we might have had a 
motion for a new trial, supported by those evi- 
dences of sensibility, in a man who had just 











escaped destruction worse than death. I pre. 
vailed with him to take at least one night's 
repose before he set off for Dorsetshire, in pur. 
suit of Laura—a chase which did not, in the least, 
lead me to doubt his soundness of mind, and 
furnished me with another agreeable proof of his 
soundness of heart, as he informed me, the 
attachment arose long beforé he was a man of 
fortune. 

Next morning, Frankland’s servant—a negro 
lad, of most spaniel-like affection, submission, and 
fidelity to his master, but whom I disliked, never. 
theless, as an expensive, and not absolutely neces. 
sary appendage—brought me intelligence that his 
master had been very ill all night, and that in 
a joint consultaticea held between himself, Tim. 
othy, and Sal the laundress, it was agreed that the 
apothecary should be called in, as the malady 
had resisted Tim’s applications of linen cloths 
dipped in wther, and applied to the temples, 
which he had sometimes seen his master employ, 
and the woman’s internal remedy of burnt 
brandy. It was an equal chance that they had 
not killed him between them, which they assur. 
edly would have done had they not fortunately 
differed about he mode of treatment: Sal being 
for a phlogistic, and Tim for an anti-phlogistic 
regimen. I found their patient under a violent 
fever, and already partially delirious, quite pro- 
strate and unable to speak to me, although he 
still recognised me, and pressed my hand. On 
his table by the bed-side, where Sal had mustered 
the various insignia of her assumed office of sick 
nurse, lay an unclosed penciled note, addressed to 
myself, in a hand which shewed how shattered 
the nerves of the writer were. It was in these 
words :— 

“My dear Sir—I scrawl these lines before 
being put, in spite of myself, to bed. I know 
I am about to be seriously indisposed, and 
have felt this for the last few days. Liability 
to violent fever, I have received from my mother, 
along with much of good and something of evil— 
the inheritance of a susceptible organization and 
a hot Carolinian blood.—lIs the jargon of physi- 
ology and the philosophy of mind, of which we 
have been hearing so much in these last days, up- 
setting my brain already >—I have not a moment 
to lose. Ina few hours I shall probably be deli- 
rious—in a few days I may die. Will you be my 
executor? I am sure that I know you ; and I 
think you understand one who, with all his faults, 
fully appreciates your manly and sincere cha- 
racter, though he may never have told you so. 
Will you, then, come to me, direct my doctor, and, 
if need be, see me buried? I know you will. 
But a more trying office remains. Will you open 
whatever letters may come addressed to me dur- 
ing my illness, whether from man or woman, and 
act for me as my knowledge of your honour and 
sensibility assures me you will act, if you consent 
at all? Do not refuse me. You perceive how 
helplessly and entirely I throw myself upon you. 
Even from boyhood, my pride—or call it by what 
hard name you will—has preserved me from even 
the shadow of a weak, or a misplaced confidence, 
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or an unworthy love—yet, in my ravings, names 
may escape me, and old scenes be alluded to, 
which, I may frankly say, I would not voluntarily 
jour even into your friendly ear, were I master 
of my faculties. Let no one néar me. If I die, 
[ hope the sale of my books will bury me, and 
pay my debts—they are too numerous ; but if J 
live, that fault shall be amended. Greene will 
make up any deficiency. Transmit the sealed 
packet you will find in my desk, when I am 
huried, not sooner, Godbless you—and farewell!” 


| did not require this letter to animate the | 


zeal of friendship; yet I could not read it 
without being strongly affected. 1 called in im. 
mediate advice and watched by my friend through- 
out the day. Two gentlemen, both eminent in 
their profession, and in great practice, who had 
come in contact with Frankland on the late 
trial, called in the course of the second day, on 
aceidentally hearing of his illness, and that he 
was alone in chambers, and distant frem any 
relative. Their offers of professional service 
were so frankly and affectionately made, and fees, 
on the part of an unconscious and not a rich 
man, were so sincerely disclaimed, that, as 
Frankland’s friend, I did both gentlemen the 
kindness—and I think it was so—to accept of 
their offers. Had their patient been a prince of 
the blood, this I will say for them, more attention 
could not have been paid to him, nor would half 
the real anxiety have been felt, which these 
gentlemen shewed to save the valuable life of a 
man whose only claim was the promise of a noble 
character, and the possession of transcendant 
talents. It would have been a proud trophy of 
their science to restore to society such a man 
as Frankland might become. 

Events fell out nearly as Frankland had fore- 
seen. He was fearfully ill; and I did not choose 
to leave him in those critical days, when life 
hovered on the cast of every hour, to the sole 
care of either the nurse or the apothecary. I 
accordingly regularly changed guard with Black 
Timothy, in whose affection and care I could 
fully confide, 

On the third night, the fever rose very high, 
and I had difficulty to keep the patient in bed. 
‘“ Mother !” was the frequent exclamation of his 
delirium ; and he would tonchingly address his 
mother—who, I was aware, had been, for several 
years, dead—as if she were present with him. 
Another image haunted his excited brain, which 
revealed to me the nature of the obscure allu- 
sions of his note. 

The midnight solitary watch kept over the 
dead body of one we have loved in life, 
has often been pathetically described. To my 
feelings such solemn vigil is less affecting than 
that held by anxious affection over the sick 
couch of one tossing in the violence of delirious 
fever—marking the wanderings of wild eyes, and 
listening to those incoherent ravings which indi- 
cate the strife and agony of passion, and the fierce 
travail of the mind, over which reason helds no 
control ; watching, as it were, the visible conflict 
of blood and judgment, of the immaterial with 





the earthy ; and, more than all, beholding the 
strength and integrity of the sentiments and 
affections triumphing amidst the wandering and 
obscuration of the senses. At another time I 
might have smiled—now I was more inclined to 
weep—at the bursts of laughter which the negro, 
in the midst of his dolour, when moved by the 
frantic illusions under which his master laboured, 
sent through that lonely chamber. Although 
Timothy appeared perfectly sensible of this failure 
in respect, and outrage of commen humanity, the 
black dog could not control his irresistible feel- 
ing of the ludicrous, when Frankland, springing 
from bed, his eyes flashing over me with the 
unnatural brightness of delirium, caught and 
strained me to his bosom—*“ hugging ould Massa 
Richar,” the sable villain said, shaking in con- 
vulsions of laughter, “ for Missey Eleeney ; though 
him hab such black brush beard.” 

“ Helena! dearest Helena!” was the frantic 
and pathetic cry, which left me no inclination for 
mirth; ‘ Will the wretches so dishonour you ? 
Will they force you upon the public gaze ?— 
violate all the virgin sanctities of your nature ?— 
Do they persist in theirdamned, damned scheme? 
No, no, no—I will perish sooner: no more pru- 
dence—no more waiting—I am sick of it—sick, 
sick, Helena! Lay your cool fingers on my 
temples, love—how they throb—there, there !"— 
His head faintly sunk on my arm; and, in a 
little while, we were able to replace him in bed. 
Through the rest of the night, among his other 
delirious wanderings, he frequently burst into 
eloquent addresses to juries, alternating with 
impassioned ravings about the fate from which 
he was to rescue this beloved Helena, and impre- 
cations against some ruthless one, who assumed 
power over her destinies. 

The mental health of Frankland was beyond 
my medicaments ; but I flattered myself that my 
care and vigilance were more helpful in his bodily 
restoration, after nature, seconded bythe eminent 
skill of his zealous physicians, had subdued the 
disease. The delicate offers of service from many 
unexpected quarters, which were pressed upon 
me in his behalf, made me proud of my friend, 
and pleased with my species. 

As the violence of his disorder abated, my 
duties daily became much lighter, though they 
promised to be tedious. Some of my functions 
were easy indeed. The men of business appeared 
toknow, by instinct, that Frankland was incapable 
of labour ; for no briefs were even offered at this 
time, and very few letters came, and those not 
of the delicate kind, to which my mission spe. 
cially referred. I made it my daily business to 
be in the way at the delivery of the post from 
the west ; for it was in that direction I knew that 
Frankland’s early connexions lay, though he had, 
I understood, no near surviving relatives, 

He had been confined for three weeks before 
the expected despatches, so mysteriously an- 
nounced in his note, arrived. The correspondence 
could not then have been either a very close or 
vehement one. I had no doubt about the sex of 
the writer of the missive I touched so gingerly, 
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cautiously reconnoitring the outside, But had 
my instincts, informed by the negro’s grin, been 
at fault, the tiny German characters of the name 
so often repeated by the unconscious Frankland, 
and impressed on the seal, was confirmation, 
Was my curiosity excited ?—Yes, a little—but 
I had honourably resisted its cravings, as often 
as Timothy, in the simplicity of his heart, wept 
over “ Massa dying,” and pitied ‘ poor leetel 
Missey Heleny.” Even now, though I well 
remembered the injunctions of my friend, and, 
indeed, reperused his directions, | could not all 
at once violate that tiny seal, and possess myself 
of the confidence which 1 felt was never meant 
forme. In obedience to these delicate scruples, 
I carrie] the epistle in my waistcoat pocket for 
some hours ; not looking, first at it, and then at 
poor Frankland, above once in the ten minutes, 
Days and weeks, I foresaw, might elapse before 
he was able to relieve me from these embar- 
rassments, or with safety bear the agitation 
which might attend the opening,of this little 
letter ; and, as the hour of post drew near, my 
refinements and ruminations gave way to my pres- 
cribed duty and the dictates of common sense— 
and I broke the seal. 

The pathetic exclamations of Frankland had 
not prepared me for what, at first sight, seemed 
an exceedingly tame epistle ; so dry and flat, 
that it might have been written by a man of 
business, duing the needful, and no more; and 
unable, in conscience, to spin out what would 
turn the leaf and so double the charge. The leaf, 
in fact, was merely turned ; and there was no 
pithy postscript, noemphatic Italics, no exclama- 
tory sentences—nothing, in short, to. have of- 
fended the Young Lady’s Monitress for 1735, or 
the starched genius of Miss Harriet Byron ; yet 
the name Helena V appeared at full length, 
and in very fair characters, after a plain yours 
sincerely. 1 perfectly remember the tenor of 
this seeming-calm epistle, in which there was not 
a single interpolation or erasure, save in the 
address, which originally appeared to have been, 
Dear James Chariles—and now hovered between 
Dear Sir and Dear Mr Frankland, to which was 
appended :— 

‘* When | last saw you, which, I remember, was 
on the morning after the autumn assize ball, for a 
few minutes, in going to Harris’ Library, you 
requested me to renew the promise you had 
exacted in the former year, that I should not 
enter upon the profession my noble patrons 
here believe would be so advantageous to my 
sisters and inyself, or, at least appear in no pub- 
lie way, until I had acquainted you. 1 consider 
it my duty to fulfil this promise, with which I 
could not comply in words at the time, as you 
may remember the party that came up to us. 
There are so many V s, and old friends and 








eonnexions of our family in Bath this season, | 


who kindly interest themselves for my advan- 
tage, that Lady says she can no longer suf- 





fer childish scruples to stand in the way of my 
true interests and the prospects of my sisters. 
They also are impatient for my decision—my 
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| decision !—Dees the point then rest with me? 


This is, without doubt, a very awful affair to 
me, and one which I know must colour my whole 
future life. But, while so many better-informed 
and friendly persons urge the adoption of a pro. 
fession, which, but for the one fatal and insur. 
mountable objection of publicity, I should dearly 
love, ] must endeavour to conquer personal repug. 
nance ; and, indeed, I see no course left buat 
immediate and grateful acquiescence with the 
wishes of those who have already done se much 
for us all, and with whom I have dallied too 
long. 

‘* Mamma and my sisters beg to congratulate 
you upon the triumph of our old playmate, poor 
Jack Greene—of which we read with great 
interest in the newspapers. Your admirers, who 
are numerous in this quarter, say that it must 
havea happyinfluence upon your professional pre- 
spects. If I come out,and if 1 am successful here 
—that first tremendous if !—my friends imagine 
that they may procure mean advantageous engage- 
ment in London next season. Perhaps we may 
sometimes meet then, and renew the memury of 
happy old times; if—again—if grave and learned 
lawyers may telerate /rivolous stage heroines, I 
have now tried to redeem my implied promise ; 
and, if I do not hear from you before the 10th 
of next month, then, on that night, pray for the 
poor lost Ophelia !—Yours sincerely, 

Helena V 

This, then, was the clew to Frankland’s broken 
exclamations in his delirium. He could not, in 
ordinary prudence, afford to marry ; he would not 
endure that the woman to whom he had in 
earlier years been passionately, as he was still 
deeply, attached, and who, he hoped, returned his 
affection, should go upon the stage, in opposition, 
as he believed, to her own inclination, and over- 
powered by the necessities of her family, and 
the solicitations and flatteries of those around 
her. 

Helena V was the youngest of three 
sisters; the flower of one of those families of 
lovely, elegant, and well-born paupers, who can- 
not dig, and who to beg become, in time, not 
ashamed, Her father had been in the navy ; and 
the widow, with her daughters, after romancing 
about in Scottish, Welsh, and Swiss cottages, 
and graduating into toad-eaters, lived ina small 
house in the neighbourhood of Gosport, The 
elder girls, by dint of personal accomplishments, 
a little dexterous flattery, and a wide, gen- 
teel, and well-cultivated acquaintance, visited a 
great deal about ; and were even received in one 








or two noble families—partly from whim, partly 


from mistaken benevolence, and, in one instance, 
from the patrician patrons desiring to mortify 
other noble persons, who were the relatives, and 


_who thus ought to have been the friends of the 


unprotected girls. I can scarcely conceive any 
course of life less favourable to the formation 
of firm and virtuous character, and happy femi- 
nine dispositions, than that led by the elder 
Miss V 8 after leaving school. It alter- 
nated between the luxuricus mansions of the 
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at and their mother’s poor home; between 
repining and luxury—ambitious projects and 
disappointed hopes. They were courtiers upon 
a small scale. They were seldom together, as one 
was considered enough at a.time in any family ; 
and, in spite of the seeming graciousness and real 
bounty of patrons, they found themselves neither 
treated with the kindliness of relationship, nor 
the frank equality of independent friendship—not 
considered quite as menials—but never as equals. 
In their own minds were combined the pride of 
birth with the meanness of dependence. Marriage 
—upon which all women, unhappily for themselves, 
place but too much reliance, merely as a means 
of life—was next to impossible in their condition. 
Such girls are of the Flying-tish class of society. 
If they aspire, the watchful inhabitants of the 
upper air pounce upon and drive them back to 
the inferior element ; and they are disclaimed and 
chased away by those below, as dangerous and 
rapacious encroachers, who only seek the deep 
to snatch a prey. The dowagers, accordingly, were 
on the alert, to preserve minor sons, and nephews 
at school, from the arts and fascinations of the 
Miss V———s ; while the substantial yeoman, the 
small squire, the curate, the rural surgeon, the 
surveyor of the estate, the engineer constructing 
the new bridge, nay, the very exciseman himself, 
—though all and each might occasionally find 
themselves in company with the beautiful Miss 
Vv s at election balls, and also at good men’s 
tables, and might wonder and admire, and fancy 
Caroline a more distinguished-looking woman 
than my Lady, and Harriet a lovelier creature 
than the young Countess herself,—yet curate, 
or squire, or yeoman, never went farther than 
wonder and admiration; too humble or too prudent 
to aspire to the high-bred, pennyless, hanger-on 
beauties. The younger sister, the beloved of my 
friend, had lived much more at home. She was not 
yet depreciated by notoriety, and her great musical 
talents, which were now to make the fortune 
of the family, already made her of more momen- 
tary consequence in high society than her sisters. 
Happier influences had been around her youth. 
She was the darling of a mother, affectionate, 
though frivolous; and her incipient attachment to 
aman of the character of Frankland, was a talis- 
man to protect the young girl aguinst the bland. 
ishments of unequal society, and the seductions 
of her own vanity. I do not mean to say that 
she had passed through the dangerous ordeal 
wholly unscathed. Gentle and yielding, beautiful 
in person, and ingratiating in manners—I would 
fain believe that, in her instance, a woman’s 
stars may sometimes be more in fault than herself. 
But I have wandered from her epistle, which I 
studied until I fancied I comprehended the whole 
ease. My friend was not in circumstances to 
warrant their immediate union; and his pride, 
or his propriety—or call it an overstrained sense 
of delicacy—could not submit to his future wife 
appearing on the public stage, even under the 
most flattering auspices, and with the probability 
of rapidly making a fortune. How was he, who 


could pot bear, with ordinary patience, even 
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clumsy flattery, and vulgar mal-adroit praise ot 
himself, to endure criticism upon the beauty, the 
accomplishments, the dress, and the character of 
Helena?—to see her become the hackneyed theme 
of a nine-days’ wonder—dragged through all the 
Sunday journals—the Scourge pronouncing her of 
gawky height, and the Snake of dumpy stature ; 
one saying her eyes were black, and the other blue, 
while a third made them out of a greenish-gray 
tint ; one declaring her petticoats, or her tucker, 
a straw’s breadth too scanty, and the other 
setting her down as a muffled prude, because 
these errors were amended. I understood the 
character of Frankland too well to doubt the 
part which he would have taken if capable of 
acting for himself. He would, I know, either at 
once have married, or for ever have resigned her 
to her profession and to the service of the family, 
whose chief dependence was now on her talents. 
In these circumstances, I trimmed as dexterously 
as I could ; and, with as much delicacy as pos- 
sible, acquainted the young lady with the nature 
of my trust, and with the serious illness of my 
friend ; and earnestly suggested, that whatever 
affair of moment was at his decision, ur depend- 
ing on his advice, should be delayed for, at least, 
one month. 

This delay was, I presume, conceded ; but l 
cannot tell the interior workings of the family 
policy of the V s and their patronesses, 
There was, | fear, no solid basis of principle in 
any of the women, upon which to found any con- 
sistent scheme. It would, I afterwards under- 
stood, have been gratifying to the family to see 
Helena married to a man like Frankland, had he 
already been intolerable practice ; andthe humilia- 
tion of the intended sacrifice was, at times, severely 
felt by them all, especially as it might afterwards 
affect the unmarried sisters. Brilliant success, 
and fortune itself, could never obliterate the 
recollection that a sister of the daughters of 
Captain V was, or had been, upon the stage ; 
while, upon the other side, immediate exigency, 
the importunity of patrons and amateurs, and the 
bitterness of dependence, which they had tasted 
to the very dregs, urged Helena on her fate. The 
propitious opening in Frankland’s affairs, which 
the family council hoped from the fortunate issue 
of the case of Greene, was suddenly shut by his 
unfortunate and tedious illness; and, if Helena 
was ever to appear, there could be no season so 
auspicious as the present. 

Frankland was, meanwhile, slowly recovering, 
and already took cognizance, though apparently 
little interest, in anything passing around him, 
save the delivery of the west post. When that 
hour passed, and day after day produced only 
old newspapers, or indifferent letters, he gene- 
rally sunk into apathetic silence for some hours, 
apparently at once relieved and disappointed. 

I had not yet given him an aecount of my 
stewardship, reserving the disclosure until his 
health was more confirmed, and until he could 
safely hold a pen. But long before that period 
arrived, he contrived, by the aid of Timethy, at 
many different sittings up in onemet ntl 
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in those feeble characters, which proved how much 
he had suffered, and how deeply he felt—a let- 
ter, intended to meet no eyes save those of the 
lady to whom I was requested to address it. I 
was surprised, nay offended, that no reply came 
to so affecting a proof of undecaying tenderness ; 
of an affection which had held power over his mind 
in its most alienated state, and which was the first 
to awaken in his bosom, as thought, and feeling, 
and the hope of life returned. Let me not blame 
Helena. Her sisters, divided in opinion between 
an immediate interest and an enduring family 
pride, were, at all events, agreed in the neces- 
sity of suppressing her letters, and of not distract- 
ing her attention, and withdrawing her mind 
from what they called her studies, at so critical 
a period :—for Frankland spoke only of distant 
hopes of professional success, and, in the mean- 
while, of privation and struggle; and noble 
patrons were urgent, and excited amateurs im- 
patient for a consummation, which, whether it 
might be life or death to the young debutante, 
according as she sustained or fell short of highly- 
raised public expectation, was, to them, but the 
trifling difference between flattering and caressing, 
or despising and neglecting her ; and excellent 
amusement either way. 

Continued debility and relaxed nerves made 
my friend probably more quiescent under the 
continued silence of Helena than he might have 
been at another season. They, besides, had 
rarely corresponded ; and he rested, with tolerable 
security, upon her having adopted my suggestion 
of delay. In the progress of his slow recovery, 
conversation frequently turned upon the V 
family. I could learn, that he admired without 
liking the sisters—almost despised the fond 
mother—and felt warm affection for Helena— 
which yet admitted of some doubts and drawbacks. 
“ She had been, in some points, spoiled by her 
family.”’ ‘This was a great length for a lover to 
yo; but neither strong attachment, nor a high 
sense of honour, which held him to engagements, 
which, if not expressed, had been well understood, 
permitted him to recede. She had given the 
concerted signal, which he had entreated, and it 
remained for him immediately to reply to it. 

My secret prepossession was for a compromise, 
a juste-milieuw measure. ‘* Could not. this 
angelic songstress remain for a year or two 
longer in single blessedness and safe retirement, 
awaiting the issue of those brilliant professional 
prospects which, in the case of her lover, were 
almost certain to be realized—unless, indeed’— 
I added, hesitatingly —* Unless what, my friend,” 
was the animated rejoinder of Frankland, catch- 
ing eagerly at whatever favoured the scheme 
which his judgment refused to sanction. ‘“ Unless 
this beautiful Helena, superadded to all her 
virtues and charms, possess a force of character, 
and habits of activity and self-dependence, 
which, I regret to say, modern female education 
does not tend to form. If we train women only 
for the enervating refinements of luxurious life, 
how shall we blame their lack of the useful virtues? 





The portiouless wife of a struggling professional | 





man, would require, in this age, to be some. 
thing more than a mere angel. It is more the 
prevailing character of the women, I assure you, 
and the expensive habits of modern society, that 
inspire my proverbial horror of improvident 
marriages, than the mere objection of a narrow 
income.” Frankland was silent, and I felt that 
I] had said enough, and took my leave, arranging 
a longer airing for the merrow than he had yet 
ventured upon. But, for this purpose, no morrow 
came, On that same night, Frankland learned 
from Greene, who had arrived from Bath, the 
distracting intelligence that Helena was to appear 
on the same night. The news was contirmed, by 
the usual preliminary flourish of trumpets, in the 
Bath and Bristol papers. When I reached his 
chambers, I found only Greene busied in directing 
Timothy. 

“Gone to Bath!” was my horror-struck ex- 
clamatien. 

“And will certainly reach soon after the 
drawing up of the curtain. How I envy Frank. 
land his feelings !—to witness the lady of his 
secret love debut under such flattering circum. 
stances. You have never, I believe, seen the 
beauteous Helena V . Orose of May! dear 
maid! kind sister! sweet Ophelia! Never had 
Hamlet's love so exquisite a representative. 
What melting pathos, what sensibility in her 
looks and tones, in those seeming-simple words— 





He is dead ané gone, ladye, 
He is dead and gone.” 

The provoking fellow would have inflicted 
more of these lines upon me, had I not yelled 
agair, “Gone to Bath! What did he say? 
How did he look? Left he no message? How 
could you, Mr Greene, permit such madness? Ile 
is probably still delirious—he will expire on the 
road,” 

“What do you mean? I never saw Frankland 
look better—his colour fine—his eyes flashing 
with life; he even said something witty about not 
heing like Byron, not having time to wait for a 
blue coat to be married in. He also said he would 
write you, and that you must send Timothy, and his 
medicine, and dressing things by the first coach 
—and fifty pounds, for which I have just run to 
my banker’s. Half my fortune is at the disposal of 
the generous friend to whom I owe the whole of 
it—and my happiness too, But there is a certain 
Laura . Well, no more of that. If I were 
not positively engaged to return to Dorsetshire 
to-day, I would have run down with Frankland 
to witness the most interesting debut that has 
probably ever taken place on the English stage. 
How I would enjoy the reflected sunshine of his 
rapturons feelings, when he perceives that ‘ Sweet 
Ophelia’ recognises him in the stage-box—for, 
even if he should get horses readily, he cannot 
reach before the third act.” 

I digested my impatience in the best way I 
could. ‘“ Had Fair Rosamond,” he continued, 
‘been sustained by the genius and sensibility of 
Helena V -, the town might have seen a very 
different result. But no matter ; there are such 
things us—revivals.” Notwithstanding his alle- 
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giance to his lady, Laura, I believed Frankland 
had shaken off Greene in the morning ; for, when 
J announced my purpose of taking the place of 
Timothy, and setting off after my friend, he pro- 
yosed to accompanyme. This I at oncenegatived, 
aware that Frankland might be offended by me 
pursuing him myself, and utterly indignant at 
the implied interference of Greene. 

How differently individuals, who may be supposed 
to feel alike, sometimes view the same event! 
There was Greene in ecstasy with the opening of 
an adventure which distressed me beyond measure. 
An indifferent spectator might have smiled at 
Sir Gravity, seated upon a trunk, watching 
Timothy shewing the double row of his white 
teeth, as, on his knees, he tugged, and pushed, 
and stuffed a carpet-bag, with the unremantic 
appliances of boots and handkerchiefs, for his 
fugitive master, who, | feared, was rushing on 
ruin; and the excited poet, vowing, in the ful- 
ness of his rapturous gratitude, that Frankland, 
and Frankland alone, was worthy of the rich 
homage of youth, beauty, genius, fame—in short, 
of that piece of admired perfection, the new 
Ophelia. 

My chagrin and perplexity were, I dare say, 
visible in my face, as | burst, from a fit of musing, 
into the abrupt question—* What sort of girl is 
she?” 

“Girl !—Well, it is become a sweet epithet, 
especially in Moore's and Byron's verse. But 
for the beauteous Helena !— 

Oh! she is more than painting can express, 
Or youthful poets fancy when they dream.” 

“Soh! But has she any fortune?—has she any 
sense? Frankland’s wife would need both.” My 
question shewed not much of the latter quality, 
considering the man to whom it was addressed, 
I could obtain nothing from him, save that 
the astonishing tragic powers of Helena, who 
was first intended to appear mereiy as a singer, 
had heen unexpectedly ‘ developed” in his 
own lyric, the “ Mad Maiden’s Madrigal.” 
So had said, and so had written, Miss Caroline 
V——— to the man whose capacity to manage 
£1500 a-year had been as “unexpectedly deve. 
loped,” by the verdict of ajury. I trembled for 
Laura, afar off in Dorsetshire. 

The fates had decreed that I should make no 





journey to Bath at this time ; and I felt respited, 


unpleasant as were the circumstances which freed 
me, Mrs Hannah More has said—and had any 
woman, less hallowed, ventured the same free- 
dom, it would certainly have been called pro- 
fane—* that the only real evils of this lower 
world are sin and bile.” Mrs Hannah, | appre- 
hend, was too fortunate and prudent to have 
tasted of a third evil, which is sometimes termed 
the root of all evil. It is a root of which few, 
whether rich or poor, escape, at one time or other, 
tasting the bitterness. Frankland, imagined to be 
flying on the wings of love, was secretly chewing 
itonthe Bath road ; and its sedative effects had 
‘0 far allayed the impetuous current of passion 
and locomotion, that he took time, while the 
horses were changing, to write a hasty letter, 
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acquainting me with his sudden but necessary 
resolution, and his lack of the ways and means. 
I did my duty to my friend, and abided the 
event with as much patience as | could summon 
up. From the newspapers I received the first 
certain intelligence. ‘The Bath and the Lendon 
journals, with the many lesser lights in the 
country towns, were full of the affair; and 
every drawing-room, green-room, pump-room, 
parlour, back-shop, and coffee-house, rung, for 
some days, with “ the gallantry of the celebrated 
liberal barrister, Mr F , who had snatched 
the lovely Miss V——, whose dehut had created 
such a sensation in Bath, from the boards, on 
her first night, and run away with her to that 
happy land of love and romance, where Cupid, 
rose-lipped, impatient imp, is not bound to wait 
the good pleasure of drowsy parsons, and their 
lazy clerks. nor yet for marriage-licenses, whether 
special or ordinary.” But my chief medium of 
intelligence was Greene, who received letter 
upon letter from the sister of the heroine. He, 
whose element was excitement, was now more 
moved by the eclat of the hasty marriage, and 
the gallant and romantic circumstances attend- 
ing it, than if Helena had introduced the ** Mad 
Maiden” in the third act, and come forth, from 
the ordeal of a first night, the most triumphant 
of all Ophelias. His only business, for three 
days, was to run from coffee-house to coffee. 
house, and from club to club, wherever he could 
find admittance, to expatiate upon the gallantry 
of his distinguished friend—-dauntless in love as 
in law—the rare beauty of “ the Arabian bird” 
Frankland had eaught in her first flight, and 
to favour me with long extracts from Miss 
V ’s letters. For the third time, he caught 
me by the button, in the full rolling human tide of 
the Strand. “ Was it not a dashing affair >—W ho 
would have expected such a fiery out-break from 
Frankland ? — but the Carolinian blood was 
a-blaze. He drove the last two stages himself— 
feeble as he was—-would trust no post-boy— 
drove up to the theatre, four.in-hand, slap. 
bang—a prodigious crowd assembled—-rushed 
upon the stage, and caught Helena—divine 
Ophelia !—in his arms, as she was about to sink 
under her own overpowering emotions—poor 
girl '—and Kean’s devilish 
Ha! ha! are you honest ? 
just in the nick of time you see—and down 
sunk the lovers in each other's arms, Frankland 
as dead as Harry the Eighth—and down tumbled 
the curtain. The house was in rare con. 
fusion and amaze—as you may suppose—the 
manager in agony—and Hamlet, stamping for 
his Ophelia ravished from him. But he isa 
good-hearted fellow at bottom—Kean; with a 
pretty spice of romance in his composition, 
too. He went before the curtain, and, in a 
neat speech, informed the ladies and gentle- 
men, that their tragedy, of that night, was likely 
to end, after the approved manner of all comedies, 
with the near prospect of a wedding. Down 
came pit, gallery, and boxes, in three distinct 
rounds, to the happy pair. Many of the young 
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ladies were driven to their cambric, I am told, 
by the pathos of the scene. We may expect the 
young couple i in town very svon. They are quite 
a passion in Bath—Caroline writes me—so féted 
and petted.” 

{ could only interject an occasional humph as 
my contributiun tv this inivrmation, the one-half 
of which was exaggeration, 

“ But that is not the best. Bath is divided 
into two furious factions ;—one hostile, headed 
by Helena’s former patroness, the Marchioness 
of Longlappette, the old doctors, and the 
manager, who complains of pecuniary loss, and 
very bad usage ; and the other, by all the young 
ladies, the gay young men, and the young 
doctors, who uphold the lovers. Lady Long- 
lappette, it is thought—entre nous—dexterously 
seized the opportunity ef getting rid of the 
whole family—moved, as she says, by the deceit 
and ingratitude of the younger girl, and her 
insolent usage of Mr Manager and the most 
fashionable audience that had been seen in the 
Bath theatre for years. Miss Caroline V 
who, in cyistolary eloquence, rivals Madame 
Sevigne herself, has fillec sheet upon sheet to the 
Marchiouess, breathing unappeasable sorrow, and 
Harriet even knelt before her ; but the old lady 
continues inflexible, whipping her jaded hacks 
round Bath, bewailing her own candid, unsuspi- 
cious nature, which lays her so open to the arts 
of the designing, and vowing her nerves can't 
stand the shock of seeing a V ever in her 
house again. Martyn, whom you have seen, writes 
me this.” 

« And what is to become of the young ladies ?” 








“ For the present, I believe, they will come to | 
town, and reside with their lovely sister, Mrs | 


Frankland.” 
“ Hfumph ! 


bd ” 
wives. 


So Frankland has married three 


‘“My good sir, your conclusions are rather 
rapid. —It fortunately so happened, that, at the 
time of 


the V 





tion of his physicians. Indeed, this influenced 
the period chosen for Helena’s appearance.” 

“ Tilsit the Cabinet Minister?” 

“ The same. Conceive how fortunate a stroke 
for our friend, this connexion.” 

* Humph!” 

‘* Well, sir, he had, it was believed, resented 
the name V appearing in a playbill, even 
under an alias ; and was so much pleased with 
the spirit displayed by Frankland, whom he 
knows by character, no doubt, that he made his 
physician, the celebrated Dr Coddler, the bearer 
of the olive-branch to the Misses V s, who had 
been driven to find an asylum in their milliner’s 
for the time, by their furious patroness, who 
literally turned them out of doors. As soun as 
the license, for which his Lordship wrote to his | 
friend the Archbishop, with his own hand, was 
obtained, the marriage took place in his ready- 
furnished house; and he himself gave away the 
bride, who, with her sisters, was Heing with 








him for sume days. Every soul in Bath, save 
the Longlappette faction, was so charmed, as his 
Lordship had, for five years, taken no notice of 
his fair relatives. Mrs F: ankland, in particular, 
had grown up an angelic creature since he had 
seen the V s. What do you guess was his 
wedding gift ?” 

‘Something very pretty from the Bath trin- 
ket-shops; or, perhaps—for Lord Tilsit knows 
the world—a small draft upon Hoare”’ 

“ Better, sir—a gift of the most considerate 
and yet splendid kind—his late residence in 
Berkeley Square, with all the furniture as it 
stands, down to the very scrubbing-brushes, and 
including the silver dishes.” 

‘“ Humph! and how are they to be filled >— 
though I believe genteel economy can make 
much out of silver dishes.” 

“QO cynic! that is ever the way with you.” 

“ You don’t mean to tell me that Frankland 
will occupy that great cast-off house—so far 
away from the regions of business—so large and 
expensive,*that it would eat him up in taxes— 
unless, indeed, Lord Tilsit has given his beau- 
tiful relative an income, and one of his cast-off 
carriages too.” 

I was sensible of my own silly bitterness, with. 
out having power to restrain it. In what was 
this beginning to end ? 

“A new carriage, if she will do me the ho- 
nour to accept of it, shall be my humble gift to 
Mrs Frankland ; and, as to income, it is univer- 
sally allowed to be disgraceful that young ladies, 
the daughters of a gallant officer, and the near 
relatives of a man who has done so much for his 











country as Lord Tilsit, should remain in a de- 
pendent situation. The Royal bounty could not 


| flow in purer channels.” 
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“ Humph !—The spinsters are to be pensioned, 
then?” 

“You are sometimes pleased to indulge in a 
caustic style of remark, Mr Richard ; but, as I 


* Helena’s debut, Lord Tilsit, the head of | know Frankland has no truer friend, and not 
s, and a near relation of the young | one he esteems more, I may just hint to you in 
ladies, happened to be in Bath, by recommenda- | 
| abruptly, mortified and sad, 


confidence” 
‘Tell me nothing, Sir 








I left him 
and heard no more 
of Frankland for about ten days. Then my 
friend Timothy, in a smart new livery, came with 
a rather long letter from his master, dated from 
the new residence—to which, however, Frank- 
land made no allusion whatever—apologizing for 
silence. He requested, as a particular favour, 
that I would breakfast with him on next Sunday 
morning: he longed so much to see me, and had 
so much to say. “ Helena also,” he added, 
‘impatiently desires the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of my guide, philosopher, and friend, 
—her unknown correspondent, and my nurse.” 
Of the sisters he said nothing. There was in 
| my bosom a well-spring of affection for this man, 
which partook of the force and warmth of kin- 
dred bleed. My late cares and anxieties for 
him, and my present forebocings, endeared 
Frankland the more; and I chided down my 
suspicions, though my fears I could net conquer, 
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as 1 viewed the precipice upon which he was 
standing. While I mused over his letter, which, 
though as friendly as possible, was, I imagined, 
not without a certain air of restraint, Timothy, 
translated, by his dress and the favour of his 
mistress, into a complete negro coxeomb, was 
entertaining Nurse Wilks and her helper in 
the kitchen with the glory and grandeur of 
Massa Frankland’s new dwelling, his lady, the 
bride-cake, the coach, and the company. The 
topic was so acceptable to his audience and him. 
self, that I was permitted as long time as I chose 
to answer his master’s note ; which I did by ac- 
cepting the invitation, Nurse Wilks hinted at 
the propriety of making my first visit in “ my 
own hackney coach ;” and, as I was going out in 
only my second-best surtout, fairly caught me, 
remonstrated, and swore, in the face of the 
heavens, which 
Grew black as she was speaking, 


that there would not be a drop of rain that 


day ; and, moreever, was not I the well-known 
Gentleman with the Umbrella. 

I set my face towards “the splendid mansion in 
Berkeley Square,” at a heavier pace than the elas- 
tic step which had so oft of late borne me on to 
Frankland’s chambers. The time of receiving 
me, though so prudently ordered, proved, I fear, 
somewhat mal d propos. I was admitted by a 
strange domestic, though Timothy, grinning wel- 
come from ear to ear, usurped the office of groom 
of the chambers, in right of our intimacy, and had 
his claim allowed, perhaps, in respect of my rain- 
defying surtout. His hilarity, gay attire, and 
fresh Sunday-morning bouquet, were not in 
harmony with the appearance of his master. I 
found Frankland alone in a small side apart- 
ment, and engaged in writing. If not quite so 
pale, he was even more thin than when I had 
last seen him; and, in the course of our three 
hours’ interview, I remarked, with pain, that, if 
not so abstracted and thoughtful as I had often 
seen him, he was frequently absent and labour- 
ing in mind—disturbed and anxious, Our meet- 
ing was more than friendly. He received my 
hurried congratulations with a flush of those 
silent smiles which enkindled his face to its 
finest expression; and our all-hail, if not at- 
tended by violent demonstrations on either side, 
was of a character that shewed me I had not 
yet lost my friend, and that he had not yet lost 
uimself, Neither of us alluded to the past ; and 
although I have no reason to imagine that Frank- 
land was either ashamed of his marriage, or of 
its mode, I never found him voluntarily recur- 
ring to those romantic adventures at Bath, 
which had so enchanted Greene, and others, 
among his greener friends. 

Timothy announced breakfast in the library ; 
and a shade of embarrassment clouded Frank- 
land’s features. ‘“ My plans have not turned 
out well,” he said, forcing a smile. ‘* The fact 
is, | fancied Sunday morning the best of quiet, sober 
seasons, to make Helena acquainted with you; and 
most unexpectedly her relation, Lord Tilsit, arrived 
in town last night, and craved her hospitality 
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for a few days, as he is an invalid, and fears the 
chambers of his new house are still damp. I 
fancied you might find it pleasanter to see us 
alone at first, than in their circle, and ordered 
breakfast below :—but, at your pleasure. Shall 
we join my wife’s family and his Lordship up stairs, 
or remain where we are? I find Lord Tilsit a 
pleasant enough acquaintance.” 

Inclination, as well as delicacy, determined my 
choice. I knew that Frankland’s natural pride, 
if no worthier motive, would have made him dis- 
dain the meanness of being ashamed to produce 
an old friend, had a prince been his guest, instead 
of a diplomatic peer ; but I also knew the lady- 
world tuo well not to be aware that my appear- 
ance might have embarrassed the Miss V 8, 
as much as worthy Mr C***** the poet, did that 
humble and unworldly Christian woman, Hannah 
More, when discovered by her quality morning- 
visiters in téte-a-téte with her, and wished fairly 
up the chimney. 

We were ushered into the library, a handsome, 
almost a magnificent room, from which his Lord. 
ship’s books were not yet removed, and where a 
splendid dejeuner was laid out, though no lady 
appeared. Frankland himself went in search 
of his dilatory wife ; betraying to me, who so 
well could read that expressive countenance, 
some signs of impatience, verging to displeasure. 
While he disappeared by the principal entrance, 
she glided in by the door opening on the 
small side apartment ; a lovely and gracious. 
looking creature, still in the first bloom of youth. 
ful feelings, her spirit fresh in the dew of her 
youth. A voice of witching sweetness, calling 
his name, arrested Frankland’s steps; but ere 
he returned, she had already almost walked into 
my arms, introducing herself by saying, “ I am 
certain I have now the pleasure of seeing Mr 
Frankland’s particular friend—Mr Richard Tay- 
lor? I cannot expect to attain the high place my 
husband holds in his heart ; but I shall hope, in 
time, to glide into some smal] corner near him.” 
And now Frankland’s face first brightened and 
beamed with something like bridal gladness. 

With whatever he might be dissatisfied, he was 
evidently almost proud as well as fond of his 
wife. Throwing his arm round her waist, he 
drew her caressingly towards me, and, smiling 
upon her, he said, “ I must bespeak your special 
kindness for this lady. I trust you are not in 
danger of finding her what I know you sometimes 
dread in modern young wives—too much angel 
—'tis her only fault.” The lady, elated by the 
pride and felicity of her position, made some gay 
remark, which was mid-way encountered by my 
gallant, if ancient, compliments ; and we sat down 
to breakfast, in good spirits, and pleased with 
each other. 

I found Mrs Frankland, on further observation, 
a more beautiful woman than even Greene's rap- 
tures had led me to expect, though not my beau- 
ideal of her that might have been the chosen 
wife of Frankland; and, indeed, | was after- 
wards told by her sisters, that Helena had become 
twice as handsome after her marriage. Still 
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her extreme loveliness was rather of that kind for 
which we look in the ideal of an Helen, a Gab- 
rielle, or a Fair Rosamond—in a woman whose 
business it is to dazzle and bewitch—than what a 
prudent man admires in the wife of a younger 
friend, for whose prosperity and happiness he is 
anxious. Helena’s was neither the beauty of a 
high intelligence, nor yet that of a lively sensi- 
bility. With strong and profound feeling, it 
could hold no communion; and, great tragic 
actress as she had been pronounced, she never 
could have been my Ophelia. Little informing 
mind mingled with 


The music breathing from her face. 


I am told, by the way, the great critics call this 
line nonsense ; but let that pass. But that face, 
harmonious in features, brilliant in tincture, and 
brightened by those infantile evanescent smiles, 
which relieved its sweet passivity, was less alloyed 
by the animalism of mere beauty than is usual with 
the haleyon countenance. I may give a better 
idea of my friend’s wife by saying, that, in the 
circle of Charles II., she might have rivalled 
Castlemain, though most unlike to her, and have 
eclipsed the fair Stuart. 

I shall have blame to impute to this lady, 
which I must, in candour, even at this preliminary 
stage, divide with the world in which she moved 
and had her whole being. Gentle and flexible in 
her temper, indolent and luxurious in her habits, 
weak-principled, rather from ignorance than 
from vice of disposition, and more capable of 
being false than of seeming harsh.and unkind— 
enlightened charity ought almost to grant so 
uninstructed, and fair, and frail a creature, a 
dispensation from moral responsibility, and, in 
her case, and that of her class, to have admitted 
the new dangerous doctrine, that character is 
formed for and not by the individual. My first 
impression had been favourable, though the 
woman was so different from my ideal of a wife 
for Frankland. My philosophy, or my cynicism, 
was melting away under the winning grace of 
her simple manners, and the sweetness of her 
voice ; but the interview had not ciosed before 
it became too evident that this insidious charmer, 
with all her beauty and amiability, was not 
the help. mate for a man like my friend. Neither 
his mind, his temper, nor his fortune, could afford 
a mere toy, however elegant ; and, as I perceived 
that he was already suspicious of the opinion 
I formed of his wife, I trembled for their hap- 
piness. Joyous, unreflecting, and inconsequent— 
fully conscious of her attractions of person, and 
of the possession of one brilliant talent, which 
she had learned far to over-rate as an element of 
enduring fire-side happiness—she was yet docile 
and affectionate, and proud of her husband ; and 
she might easily have been moulded to his will, 
if not to his mind, had not the world stepped in, 
and conspired against both, witha force too potent 
for her feeble reason and compliant temper. Yes! 
her stars were more in fault than Helena. She 
was created for moderate affection and placid 
enjoyment ; and had been trained only for a world 





where roses should bloom all the year round, 
where sound is music, and common breath odor. 
ous. She was like thousands upon thousands of 
the refined women of Europe, whom we incon. 
siderately blame as frivolous and _ perverted, 
while nearly all their faults are chargeable upon 
their education, and the sophisticated state of 
the society in which they move. In some golden 
isle of the Indian seas, Helena, for example, like 
thousands of her sisters, might have led a life 
that was one long, vague dream of luxurious 
sensation ; basking in the sunshine, or floating 
on the tide, indolently gathering her meal from 
the bread-fruit tree, warbling her native music 
like a bird, and encountering no heavier toil than 
wreathing her hair with flowers. Equally happy 
might her life have been passed, reposing her 
jewelled limbs in voluptuous languor upon the 
cushions of the harem, breathing incense, and 
drowsily listening to oriental fictions, She might 
have been happy in England or France, asa modiste, 
spending her life in contrasting gay colours, and 
inventing elegant forms ; or in the humble con- 
dition #f one of those “ pretty maidens” one en- 
counters in gardens, attending rosy cherubs, in 
muslin trousers and straw bonnets. None of 
these may appear very dignified modes of exis- 
tence ; but in shewing how easily the real woman 
could have been made happy, | wish to prove 
society and their stars more in fault than the sex, 
when vanity leads to extravagance, and this beset- 
ting vice of the modern world, inits turn, tomean- 
ness in conduct, and depravityin principie. Mode. 
rate success in the profession to which she had 
been destined, might also have made Helena per- 
fectly happy ; for | confess that, in a creature 
familiar with exhibition from infaney, I never 
could perceive any marked sign of those ** vir- 
gin sanctities of her nature,” of which her lover,in 
his delirium, had deprecated the violation. Even 
in a merely mercenary union, as the partner of a 
wealthy, good-humoured, and vain man, she might 
have been both happy and respectable. Her 
stars were again in fault. Hler lot had been 
taken above her caste; and, if the marriage of un- 
equal ranks be perilous to happiness, how much 
worse is that of unequal minds! Helena had 
taken her place, side by side, with a remarkable 
man, in a life of lofty endeavour, which, if it pro- 
mised high, and the highest of all reward, was 
yet, for a long time, to be one of sacrifice, priva- 
tion, and self-command ; though wisdom might, 
in every hour, have sweetened its austerities, by 
enjoyments, which Helena, though capable of 
relishing, had, unfortunately for herself, not 
been taught to prize. For an exposed position 
in the midst of a world of conflict, and suffer- 
ing, and sorrow, she was not more unprepared 
than is usual in her class ; but yet how miserably 
deficient ! 

It may be imagined that I magnify the impor- 
tance of the character of the wife on the pro- 
spects and conduct, and ultimate fate of her hus- 
band and her family: but this I deny as impossi- 
bility, if that husband be in a condition resem- 
bling that of my friend. 
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THE PRY 


I do not know whether it might be heedless- 
ness or forethought, that, as we lingered at the 
breakfast table, made Helena laughingly remark, 
« Mr Frankland once told me that you might 
not think our marriage such a mad freak as the 
world gave us credit for—until Lord Tilsit was 
<o kind to us. Mamma is so glad that any pru- 
dent friend approves; especially you that they 
say go about in gay society like a Death's 
head and cross-bones. Frankland said you gave 
him good encouragement to marry.” 

« Provided he found the kind of wife I pic- 
tured, who would accept of him.” 

« And that was exactly you, 
Frankland, smiling upon her, his voice involun- 
tarily sinking to those tones which bespoke 
the tenderness of a fond, if troubled affection. 
‘She was to be, I remember, my intelligent 


love,” said 





friend, my endearing and cheerful companion ; | 


sympathizing in my sorrows and trials, and en- 
joying my triumphs 
«J ean, at least, answer for that, dear James !” 
she cried, looking, at the moment, quite beautiful ; 
“whether they be in professional life, or in society, 
I was so proud of him the other night, Mr 
Richard, at Lady Amen’s party, when Mr Craw- 
shaw praised him to my sister Caroline, though, I 
believe, they differ in polities.” 

With a vengeance they differed in polities, 
and in many other interests ; though Crawshaw 
was, | knew, the oracle of the world in which 
Helena had moved, and known to all other 
spheres as the dispenser of literary fame. 

“So you met the great Crawshaw,” was my 
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rejoinder. ‘ How did you find the man you used 
to hate and despise ?” 

Frankland was rather disconcerted by my 
abruptness, ‘Quite as witty as I expected,” 
he replied ; “ perhaps more so, and much more 
pleasant. I recalled a lesson of charity you once 
gave me, in observing, that, if you had been the 


contemporary of Swift, you would have detested 


him ; but, that, now seeing so much of his inner 


life and feelings, you were inclined to think of 


his character with great indulgence—to pity and 
almost to love him.” 

“Qh, ho, sir! and you mean to commend my 
own lesson back to me! but I won't have your 
warm detestation of the satirical Tory melt away 
with Lady Amen’s ices in this way.” 

Frankland could still smile :—his conscience 
was clear, 

* And what more was the paragon wife to per- 


_ form?” said Mrs Frankland, 


* Darn her busband’s hose, madam, when 
needful,” was my rude reply ; and she smiled, as 
at a bad joke; “and make long extracts from 
musty law-books, or any similar duty, if so far 
honoured by his confidence.” Helena gave my 
imagined bad joke the compliment of another 
civil smile; but, for the first time, looked as ladies 
do when they are perplexed to unriddle “a 
strange odd creature.” 

“To make home happy, comprehends most of 
the duties of a wife; yet that, I fear, is an art 
not so easily attainable as young ladies some- 
times imagine,” 

(To be continued.) 
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BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT, BIRMINGHAM, 


SEDERUNT,—CHAIRMAN, Parriarcn, Scupent, and Tam GLEN, a respectable Wool-Stapler. 


CHAIRMAN, 
1 am deputed, Mr Pry, by the present company, to 
express to you the gratification which your urbanity 
is atiorded us : 


your table is supereminent—your wine | 


fit for the gods; and | bave much pleasure in being the | 


inedium of this communication before we proceed to the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul. 
PRY, 

Gentlemen, how shall I possibly thank you, when my 

gratitude prevents me from uttering one word ? 
MR GLEN, 

In that case, ye had better haud the tongue o° ye ; for if 
there's ae thing in this warld mair batefu’ an’ disagree- 
able nor anither, it’s the sight e a chap hawkin’ an’ 
*pittin’ up disjaskit syllables, that, ta’en by themselves, 
ha’e nae manner o’ meaning ; and retchin’ and fechtin’ 
sae sair ow'r ilka word he utters, that ye begin to fancy 


he has swallowed some orra leaves out o’ a dictionar’, | 


and is bockin’ to get them up. 
PRY. 
Exactly my meaning, only much more elegantly ex- 
pressed. Accept, gentlemen, the thanks which Mr Glen 
has rendered you in my name, and believe me ever to 


main, gentlemen, your most obedieut huwhble servant, 
‘aul Pry. 


MR GLEN, 
Now, write a direction on your back, an’ awa’ wi' ye 
in the letter-bag o’ the Embro’ mail. 
PRY, 
I havea large party in the next room requiring my 


| assistance; excuse me for a short time. 





[Ect Pry 
CHAIRMAN. 

And now, gentlemen, what is your opinion of the 

state of affairs’ Will the Ministry hold their own ? 
STUDENT, 

And our’s, too, if they can get it. The next month will 
probably decide the fate of our country for some generme- 
tions——or, indeed, for ever. If a single member of the 
present Administration is left in power, at the end of 
this session, it will be high time to despair of the com- 
monwealth. But I place more reliance on the vigour and 
patriotism of iny countrymen, than to suppose for one 
moment that this will be the case. 

PATRIARCH. 

But if, in this, our rational expectation. we are dis- 
appointedif the people's friends are in the titnority, 
and the merciful bill which, sccording to the Tories, 
acted like oil on the tronbied waters in Ireland, should be 


- hinted at as a proper application to us here—how then ? 
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CHAIRMAN. 

Gods! can a British people long debate, 

Which of the two to choose—slavery or death ? 

No! let us rise at once !—— 

PATRIARCH. 

To that, J much fear, from the present aspect of affairs, 
it must come at last. On those who shall provoke us to 
so dreadful an arbitrement as the sword, be the danger 
and the guilt! 

GLEN. 

They daurna do’t, sir—they daurnado’t, Thank God, 
the British lion is no” keepit, like the ither beasts, under 
lock and key o’ the Constable o’ the Tower. Its we, sir, 
and only we, that ha’e the keepin’ o’ the forest king. My 
certy ! yon bit craturs, the Duke, Sir Robert, and the lave, 
wad hide themselves in impenetrable graves at the first 
swirl o’ his tail. And if the warst come to the warst— 
but whisht, sirs, and I'll sing ye a sang about 


THE BRITISH SOLDIERS. 
TuNnE—* Je suis /e petit Tambour.” 
The soldiers are our brothers, 
And would scorn to lift a sword 
Against their kindred’s bosoms, 
At a haughty despot’s word. 
He may bid them charge the people, 
And above our corpses ride ; 
If they charge, let tyrants tremble— 
‘Twill be with us, side by side ! 
Hurra! tor Britain’s soldiers ! 
They would spurn the cruel brood, 
Who would bid them dip their sabres 
In a brother’s reeking blood! 


They may hound their //essians on us, 
Or their Jianover hussars ; 
But the Briton keeps his sabre 
To be waved in foreign wars. 
Our jackets may be fustian, 
While theirs are scarlet cloth ; 
But "tis generous British bosoms 
That are glowing ‘neath them both. 
Hurra! for Britain’s soldiers! 
They would spurn the cruel brood, 
Who would bid them dip their sabres 
In a brother’s reeking blood ? 


By the fields where they have wandered, 
Which their hearts can ne’er forget— 
By the sweet smiles of their sisters— 
By the smiles—O, sweeter yet! 
By all the thoughts that bind them 
To the people—they will know 
That the people’s proud destroyer 
Is no less the soldier's foe ! 
Hurra ! tor Britain’s soldiers! 
They would spurn the cruel brood, 
Who would bid them dip their sabres 
In a brother's reeking blood ! 
OMNES. 
Bravo! bravo! bravo! 
CHAIRMAN, 

I give the present Ministers no credit for a regard to 
the people's safety —nor do I consider that they will be re- 
stuuained from endeavouring to retain their power by the 
moral fear of even a civil war; but a reverend regard 
for their own existence, not only as Ministers, but as 
breathing men, will keep them quiet. After the declara- 
tions they have made; and after repudiating, with such 
virtuoug indignation, the very name of Tories or anti- 
Reformers, you will find that, henceforth, as a party in 
Parliament, they will be powerless for good or evil. 
There never was so great a mistake committed by any 
body of meu professing themselves to be statesmen, as 
that into which the smouth-faced Sir Joseph, and the 
rest of that miserable and unprincipled faction, have 
allowed themselves to be led. Even for the attainment 
of the sole oljects of their ambition—power and place, 
and a hand in the people's pockets—their profession of 
libenal principles was not the surest nor even the readiest 





| 
| 
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way. By this last false step, they are gone for ever, They 
have left the road open, as far as was in their power, to 
the ravages of those who may really be called the Destruc. 
tives; for no man after this will be simple enough to 
attach the slightest credit to their most solemn assevera. 
tions, either as politicians or as men. It is obvious as 
the sun at noon-day, that, for the sake of office, the former 
supporters of the altar would become very orthodox Mus. 
sulmans, and the former champions of the throne wonld 
become the ardent advocates of a republic. 
PATRIARCH, 

If ever the glorious dreams of freedom are to be realized 
in this country, | would have it at the hands of the good, 
the wise, the pure, who alone are worthy of that form 
of government—and not at the hands of sycophants and 
slaves. But, bad as the men are, let us do them justice, 
I do not believe that either the Duke of Wellington or 
Sir Robert Peel would grant a single atom of any one 
of the reforms the voice of the fpeople has demanded, 
if they thought that such concessions would be attended 
with ruin to the country, 

STUDENT. 

Then, why did they oppose those very demands when 

made to men who were willing to concede them ? 
PATRIARCH. 

Simply because a notion has got into their heads that 
any reform brought forward by Whig Ministers uust 
inevitably be ruinous, whilst the same measure brought 
forward under their auspices must be practicable and 
safe. 

STUDENT. 

And does any one else think so ? 

PATRIARCH. 

They would fain persuade the whole nation to believe 

it. They have already persuaded the House of Lords. 
GLEN. 

I can tell them ae thing; and that is, that they'll never 
persuade me to believe ony sic thing. I say, they've lost 
the confidence o’ a’ thinkin’ honourable men ; and I'll be 
bound to say, that three-fourths o’ the people in this 
country can see nae chance ef safety even from the most 
sweepin’ reforms, unless, as its first consequence, it sweeps 
them for ever frae public life. 

CHAIRMAN. 

But the re-action, Mr Glen, 

the Morning Post ? 


Have you not studied 


GLEN, 

I’ve heard the bit collie youftin’—but whatn’ a sort o’ 

thing’s reaction, sirs ? 
CHAIRMAN. 

I don’t exactly see the argument of my bombastic 
friend, the Post. He seems to prove that there isa change 
in the public mind on the subject of reform, from the 
circumstance of the Tories having become convinced of 
its necessity ; and not only of its necessity, but the neces- 
sity of its being granted immediately; and not only granted 
immediately, but granted by those very men who have 


_ hitherto doggedly and uninquiringly opposed it. 


in Lord Chandos’ clause. 


GLEN. 

A bonny proof o’ re-action!—When he boasts and 
blaws about twa or three o’ the counties, whare what 
they ca’ Conservatives have been returned, in the stead of 
consistent an’ honourable Reformers, it’s just a proof that 
thae twaor three counties ha’e had the gude nature [to 
believe the rrords o’ the candidates rather than their 
lives. 

CHAIRMAN. 

It proves another thing, too: that, in those counties, 
either the security of the ballot is required, or a change 
In this very coumty of War- 
wick, for instance, do you fancy, for one moment, that, 
under a free system of voting, such an effete specimen of 
an antiquated Tory as Dugdale would have been returned, 
in preference to such a man as Mr Gregory? Of Sir 
Eardley Wilmot I will say little: only that he seems to 
reverse the present mode of double-dealing ; and to speak 
as a wishy-washy, halt-and-half reformer—and to act (1 
appeal to his votes) like aman. But neither of them, if 
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the unbiassed sense of this county were taken, could | 
stand for one instant before the superior claims of Gre- 


gery: 


Is he a Whig, sir? 

CHAIRMAN, 

He is something better. He is an honest man; with 
the clearest head, a commanding eloquence,and a character, 
like that of an ancient knight, sans peur et sans reproche. 

GLEN. 

Translate, Mr Chairman : I'm no quite up to the Greek 
language; or,if ever I kent it, I’ve clean forgotten every 
word o't. 


iLEN. 


CHAIRMAN, 

* Fearless, unstained’’—a man to whom this division 
ef the county will turn ite eves,in faith and confidence, 
when the clouds gather deepest and darkest around us: 
he is one of those, , 

With hearts resolved, and hands prepared, 
The blessings we enjoy to guard. 
GLEN, 

Ay, and wi'a blessing on our endeavours, try to increase 
the number; bat wull he get in the next time, think ye? 
CHAIRMAN, 

To acertainty. Let the stricken deer go weep! The 
days of Toryism are numbered. His arrow has entered 
into its soul; and such will be the insufferable stench of 
ite bloated and rotten carcase, when it shall have given 
its last kick, that the whole of mankind will combine to 
dig its grave, to deliver the vernal airs of heaven from so 
foul and dangerous a contamination, 

GLEN, 

I'm glad to hear't: for they say a stink is the surest 
way of breedin’ pestilences and plagues, and even the 
cholera, that ga’ed us sic a gliff two or three years syne. 

PATRIARCH. 

The living carcase of Toryism has wrought us more 
rious evils: but come, gentlemen, let us have a stave,— 
(Hums.) 

For what are cups, without the flow 
Of song, to aid them as they go. 
GLEN, 

Weel, Tsang the last ane, an’ its myca’. Tea’ on you, 
Maister Student ; but gie’s nane o’ yere auld-warld ditties, 
outo’ yere musty books; for my ain part, | canna endure 
ony sang that’s mair than twa days auld, unless it be the 
real auld Scots. 


(Strupent sings.) 
TunkE.—For a’ that and a’ that. 


Tho’ Tory bribes and toadying tribes 
Of parsons, slaves, an’ «’ that, 
Have won the day—hip, hip, hurra! 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 
For a’ that an’ a’ that, 
An twice as muckle’s a’ that— 
In spite of knaves, an’ tools, an’ slaves— 
We'll win the day an’ a’ that. 
Sir Joseph swears wi’ modest airs, 
He'll vive reform an‘ a’ that; 
But Tory vows are rotten boughs, 
An’ bear nae fruit, for a’ that. 
In spite of kings and titled things, 
And bishops, priests, an’ a’ that, 
Through cloud or storm we'll seize reform— 
Nae thanks to them for a’ that. 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, &c. 


Wi’ sulky look, the mighty Duke 
May glunch and gloom an’ a’ that 
As to his seat in Dow sing Street 
He bids adieu an". that; 
Some courtly friv’ his wife will lend, 
To please his‘. ace an’ a’ that, 
An’ pensio:\« i: i shall pay the—witch 
For be :: *s smiles an’ a’ that. 
Fur a’ that an’ a’ that, &e, 
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No faithin Peel '—no trust we feel 
In Knatchbull, Twiss, an’ a* that— 
The Storment spoon, or young Mahon, 
An‘ long-haired Ned, an’ a’ that: 
We'll burn them out, the rabble rout, 
The twa-faced loons an’ a’ that; 
And loud an’ clear shall rise the cheer, 
That skails the byke, an’ a° that, 
For a’ that an’ a’ that, &c. 


No man for us to make a fuss, 
With doubts and fears, an’ a’ that; ° 
We want a man, both wise to plan, 
And bold to do, an’ a* that; 
With honest frown to scowl them down— 
The quaking knaves, an’ a’ that; 
Such man we see in Gregory, 
An’ he's the man for a’ that! 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
And twice as mickle’s a‘ that; 
In spite of slaves, and tools, an’ knaves, 
We'll win the day, an’ a’ that! 


GLEN, 

That's a grand sang, sir, and no’ that ill sung, cen- 
aiderin’ that ye ha’e the misfertin’ o° bein’ an Englishman. 
Wha's the writer ot, may I ask ¢ 

STUDENT, 

A young man in this town—a Scoteman—a journey- 
man gunmaker, 

GLEN, 

It's the same! it’s just the man that wrote the sang I 
gi'ed ye—andy M'Killop. 

STUDENT, 

It was some such name. There is some intention of 

publishing a volume of his lyrics, 
GLEN, 

Pit down my name for a dozen copies, the’ I'm thinkin’ 
IT can say maist o' them by heart; for Sandy and Tare 
auld acquaintances. T'll gi’e ye anither o' them ina wee; 
but, in the meantime, | wad like to hear the Patriarch's 
trne opinion o° the speech of Sir Joseph to his constitu. 
ents at Tamworth. ° 


PATRIARCH, 

It is long since that speech was spoken, and other 
things have driven it intothe back ground; but T consider 
it too important, as a characceristic speciinen of the man 
and of his party, to allow it to drop altogether into ob- 
livion. At the time Peel delivered that oration, he hud 
a very difficult card to play. He had to unite (wo par- 
ties, both of whom he was equally anxious to conciliate : 
—those who feared he was sincere in his professions of 
reform, and those who suspected that bis liberality was 
a pretence, When you say that a man could, in any 
degree, accomplish this task, you pay a compliment to 
his ingenuity at the expense of his honour. For no 
straight-forward man, even in the maze of politics, would 
condescend to palter in a double sense, and make good 
his point by equivocation and duplicity, The first im- 
portant statement he mukes, is, that he has always been 
a Reformer, and this to such a degree, that any extent of 
Reform coming from him, would not entitle any man to 
call him an apostate from the principles he has always 
held. In support of this astounding announcement, he 
tells us, that, if, he is no Reformer, neither are Lord Al- 
thorp and Lord John Russell; for—and mark here the 
cogency of his logic—they voted against universal suf. 
frage, the ballot, annual parliaments, the exclusion of 
the Bishops from the House of Lords—and so did I! He 
forgets to mention those measures for which they voted, 
and for which he did not vote—every measure, namely, 
which they have struggled to carry during the last four 
years, with ouly two exceptions ; and these were the Poor 
Law amendment Bill, and the Coercion Bill for Ireland. 
On these Sir Robert supported Ministers. Let him, by 
all means, have the benefit of this agreement. Of his 
boasts on the subject of his currency bill, and his 
amendments of our criminal code, after the tremendous 
exposure he has almost unanimously received from the 
press, it would be unkind to speak. It is not se 
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man’s absurd vanity we have to do, but with his state- 
ments of what he facetiously denominates facts. The 
most unprincipled of his juggles is the assertion he 
makes as to the Cabinets of Lord Grey and Lord Mel- 
bourne. The only question for us is, * Are they the 
same Cabinet. or are they different Cabinets 7°—let 
him take whichever horn of the dilemma he choeses— 
hut let him stick to it whew he has chosen. If the 
Cabinets are identical, what becomes of all the eulo- 
giums he has bespattered the venerable Premier and 
his coadjutors with ¥ if Lord Melbourne’s is a new 
Cabinet. with what countenance can HE talk of the 
injustice of dismissing an administration before it has 
heen tried 7 
GLEN. 

Enough said—enough said: the hypocrite hasna a 
ley to stand on; but the warst part o° his harangcue. in 
my mind, was the puir, cowardly attempt to shift the 
responsibility o° the change o° Ministers aff 0’ his ain 
shoulders on to the King’s, honest mane Think ye, Sir 
Jolin ( ampbell will mak gude his promise ? 

PATRIARCH, 

He is pledged, by his honour as a man and his repu- 
tation as a constitutional lawyer, to bring the question 
before the Hlouse. That he will do se, his word is snfh- 
cient. Every Scotchman, tt is to be hoped, is not a Sir 
George Murray. 

GLEN. 

The Murrays are a strong clan, an’ I’m feared there's 
a heap ower mony o’ them in Parliament. Here's anither 
bit sang o’ Sandy M’Killop’s :— 


TunrE.—Aenmure’s on an’ awa, Wille. 


Panmure’s up an’ awa’, Murray, 
Panimure’s up an’ awa’; 

The Tories may squeel, for our lad is the chiel’ 
To S/au/e them, baith great an’ sma’, Murray. 


Oh, Perthshive is kittle to please, Murray— 
Perthshire is kittle to please ; 

Your speeches sae fine, they'd hae swallowed like wine, 
It they hadna been tley’d at the dees. Murray. 

Ye promised—beur, oh, hoo ye tell, Murray! 
Ye promised — but oh, hoo ve tell! : 

But Parlkaunent’s noo grown a college to you, 
\nd ve can’t get admission yersel’, Murray. 

Panmurves up an’ awa, &e. 


Wi? our member ye never can cope, Murray, 
Wi our member ve never can cope; ; 
The Pleasures of .Wemory tho’ you may ha’e, Murray, 
/fe has the Pleasures of Hope, Murray. 
So, if memory quit your control, Murray, 
If memory quit your control_— 
Tho® profoundly it sleep, into life it will leap, 
If stirred up wi’ a short enough poll, Murray. 
Panmure’s up an’ awa’, &c. 


Sir George i now roaming at large, Murray, 
Sir George is now reaming at large; 
‘To Prinee Arthur he runs, with Ais olher great guns, 
Which the people will quickly discharge, Murray. 
Panmure’s up an’ awa’, Murray, 
Panmure’s up an’ awa’; 
The ‘Pories may squeel, for our lad is the chieV 
To Waude thein, baith great and sma’, Murray. 


I could a’maist find it in my heart to be wae for Sir 
George Murray. It he had served his country as he bas 
served bis * pig-heoded” commander, it would not have 
deserted him thus. But warning was worse than thrown 
away upon that doomed man, What said that great na- 
tional authority, Zael’s Magazine, at the time of his 
former election, which is not above seven or eight months 
vet © Why thin—and [ mine it tine:—* Sir George Mur- 
ray knows the new world he has entered upon too well to 
maggie that werds Will long pases tor deeds. Lt he sball 
hela tase by the declimmtion of pric ples he made on the 
hustings, he will fe r out every Reformer whe gave him 


ration, if acted upon, Sir George Murray must infallibly 
forfeit the support of many of his Tory friends; but he 
will rally a strength around him, from the independent 
constituency of Perthshire, which will more than com. 
pensate that loss.”_But he was feredoomed, poor infatu- 


ated man! and iu good sooth, I could pity him. 


a Vule ap pre cience to the Whig nomince. By that decla. 
‘ 


STUDENT. 

Sir George knows by this time where the spirit of the 
age is to be found, about which he was at so great a loss, 
GLEN. 

Ay, faith does he —the spirit has put on ftesh and bloed, 
and become visible at Blairgowrie, and Auchterarder, and 
Dunning, and Dunkeld, and many other places, to his 
utter discomfiture. 

CHAIRMAN, ‘ 

There are few things the peeple ot Scotland have 
to be more proud of, than their conduet during the 
late election : calm, steady, determined, they gave @ prac- 
tical lesson in morals which it will take a tew years to 
make the Tories forget. Edinburgh was not behind 
Perthshire in her public-spirited resistance of a selfish tac- 
tion, whether the champion of that faction appeared in 
the person of a descendant of twenty-five generations, or 
of a simple jolter-headed respectable citizen. 

GLEN, 

Bue baith Lord Ramsay, ye'll observe, an?’ Maister 
Learmonth, said they were zealous Reformers; or, at least, 
though it was against the grain, that they would carry 
out as far as possible the principles o’ Reform. 

PATRIARCH, 

There is nething which of late yeats has given me so 
miserable an idea of our fallen nature as the conduct of 
the Tories during the late election, upon this very point. 
The total disregard of all moral obligation they lave 
almost uniformly shewn, is one of the most humiliating 
displays which has ever been presented before the eyes of 
a free and thinking people. For what does it amount to 
but an open and unblushing profession, that their oppo- 
sition to the people has arisen solely from selfish and 
factious motives. Hut the folly of the attempt, as well 
as its baseness, has been admirabhy shewn in the periodics! 
Which has most ably advocated their cause; a periodical 
of which LT shall ever speaR with the respect due to the 
great talent it displays, awd the manliness with which it 
has hitherto been conducted :— 

“ Whenever the King’s Ministers ave wnable to carry 
on the government on their own principles, and display 
a Wish to adopt those of the Opposition, he ought at once 
to dismiss them, and put the Opposition into office.” 
Again—* If the King suffer his Ministers to embrace the 
creed of the Opposition, from the hope that it will enable 
them to retain office, he will ind himself grievoasly mis- 
taken. By so doing, he not only ensures their expulswi, 
but makes their return to office almost impossible! He 
deprives them of all strength as a ministry, and incapa- 
citates them from acting as an Opposition ; he makes them 
the instruments of the Opposition for gaining power and 
afterwards retaining it.’ Truer words than these were 
never spoken, And again—‘* Weare guilty of no extra- 
Vagance in assuming that a ministry will apostatize to 
the Opposition, asa means of maintaining itself in power. 
In late years [this was written before the accession of the 
Whigs to power] different Ministers have made a regular 
system of doing it, and the system has been insisted on as 
alike wise and necessary. How often has it been rung in 
our ears, that Ministers ought to make this or that 
surrender, merely to keep themselves in office! How 
often have we been assured that they ought to be supported 
in adopling the ereed of the Opposition, in order to keep 
office trom the latter! tis not more false than it 3s 
injurious to every party interested.” Such are the 
sentiments of the trae and consistent Feries, of whom 
Blackieood is the organ: we differ from them, as Loid 
Brougham said-—but we respect them. Very different are 
our feelings of disgust and contempt for the miserable 
crew who have at present wriggled theinselves into-pow er. 

CIEATMOSIANe 

All things, however, my dear Patriarch, work together 

for geod. If it had not been for this fortunate expesuie, 





























































the Peel and Wellington syeophants might have got pos- 
cession of the reins when we were less prepared to kick 
them off the box. Sir Robert, by means of that quality of 
which he is perfect master— 
“ Hepocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except te God alone’ — 
might have suceeeded in blinding us te the real designs 
of his party, and achieved a victory by throwing us off 
our guard. 
PATRIARCH. 

Sir Robert’s character was toe well knewn even to have 
enabled him to wheedle us out of our distrust. TI allow 
his merits asa debaters; and, asan actor, | should imagine 
he has few equals. But the talents of Drury Lane are 
very different from those of St Stephen's. How admirably 
his whole hearing and poliey are described in these glorious 
lines of old blind John !— 

Belial, in act more graceful and humane: 
\ fairer person lost not heaven: he seemed 
For dignity composed, and high exploit: 
But all was false and hollew ; though his tongue 
Dropped manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Matarest connsels; for his thoughts were low— 
To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Time.ous and slothfal; yet he pleased the ear, 
And, with persuasive accents, Xe. 

GLEN. 

What'na writer’s that ? [s't auld John Milton ? for it 
has agrand flow in the verse. It couldna ha’e been lker, 
ifhe had painted it o° express purpose, and ca‘d the 
hypocritical deevil Peelial, to shew wha it was meant 
for. 

STUDENT. 

We are so apt to consider everything we see or rend 
witha reference to the circumstances of our own situation, 
that we seem very often to be reading an account of out 
times in histories a thousand years old. Even our nursery 
rhymes teem with descriptions of the present time. 

GLEN, 

Hoo'’s that ?—let’s hear them. 

STUDENT. 

What can be more appropriate than the song of 

 Goosey, goosey, gander, where do you wander—- 
Up stairs and down stairs, and thro’ my lady's chamber 2” 
GLEN, 
I dinna see the allusion. Illuminate. 
STUDENT, 

I will; with a torch, or rather a farthing candle, from 

the stores of your friend M’Killop. | Songs. 


HEY HO! NIDDLETY NONNY. 


There once was a goose, as I have been told, 
Hey ho! niddlety nonny! 

W ho carried his head domineering and bold, 

And had been a great fighter before he grew old, 
Hey ho! niddlety nonny ! 


He covered his head with an officer's hat, 
Hey ho! niddlety nonny! 

He wore a long sword and a black cravat, 

But he wan't less a goose in spite of all that, 


Hey ho! niddlety nonny ! 


‘Gainst poor honest men he was bursting with spite, 
Hiey ho! niddlety nonny ! 

And the fat of the land was his whole delight, 

For he hated the Commons with all his might, 
Hey ho! niddlety nonny ! 


But folks grew so tired of his folly and pride, 

Hey ho! niddlety nonny ! 
They chased his whole flock, for they could not abide 
ifis ravenous maw and ony tail beside, 

Hey ho! niddlety nonny ! 


But once on a time, when nobody knew, 
Hey ho! niddlety nonny ! 
Back came the goose and the whole of his erew, 
And began all their gluttonous tricks anew. 
Hey ho! niddlety nonny! 
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How they came back there was none to avow 
Hey ho! niddlety nonny ! 
‘Twas a verv strange incident, all must allew, 
And every one whispered, How was it? Lord! 
How ? 
Hey ho! niddlety refny ! 


But the nursery rhyme will dissolve all ou cates, 
Hey ho! Niddlety nouny | 
For the ‘goose wandeted safe up and down the back 
stairs, 
And to march through my Lady*s own chamber, he 
dares, 
Hey ho! niddlety nonny ! 


euLEN. 

Ay, man! then the only way will be to block ap fie 
door that leads frae mv ladv'’s chamber into the barn- 
vard. 
sour faces and speakin sense wi’ a’ our might, 
were four blockheads that had naet 
to shew hoo wise we could he! 


. . . 
four men oo ous sitting Wi 
ansift we 


But, safe us a"! here's 


ng better to do than 
fun, Mr Chatr- 
if werena fora 


Crie’s some 
mans: foroch, sirs, what wad life be, if 
spirit o* enjoyment that) throws its sun-lieht inte this 
dark cave o° ours, and maks the bit stalactites that hing 
down frae the roof tak the shape o° glorious constella- 
tions, and bits o° broken glass shine like real diamonds ! 
till deceived by the licht, we begin to faney that Tife isa 
Fairy Land, where we have naething to do but to look up 
tothe Heaven aboon and doon to the earth beneath, and, 
on ilka side, we see Beauty walking hand in hand wi’ 
Content ! 
fFater Mr Paulus. 
rites 

Gentlemen, the most extraordinary incident has oecur- 
red — can't imagine how it can be done—wonderfal in- 
deed ! 

CHAIRMAN. 
What is it ? 
PRY. 

A black man—the king, he calls himself, of Soccatoo— 
Herman Boaz is a poke to him 
He can tell you everything you 


Ingilby, the emperor of 
the comjurors, a usurper. 
want to know—shew you é@very handy vou W it to see. 
in shore there never was 
GLEN. 

Where ishe’ Send him in—Em onco fond oo’ these 

conjuring tricks, 
CTLATR MAN, 
Is this, do you think, the erson such a fuss has 


Tne 
been made about, under the name of the meagician o 
Cairo, who astonished Major Felix. 
STUDENT. 
Felix qui rerum potuit coynoscere causns ? 
CHLATR MAN, 
No; he declares the whole proceeding perfectly unac- 
countable, 
| Enter the Conjuror 
GLPN. 
een the cratur has! an’ sic white teet! 
girnin’ out o° his blue lips—I houp he has na owe 
muckle to do with the De'rl. 
PRY. 

His Majesty, the King of Soceatoo, gentlemen, is wil 

ling to give you a specimen of lus art. 
GLEN. 

Ie the cratur a real king, Maister Paulus ?—ye'll bet 
ter tak care an” pass off nane o” yere counterfeits, fo 
there's a great loto’ licht sOvereignus travellin’ about th 
hoo. 


Safe us! sic 


PRY. 

Crowned in the royal city and anointed with train oi] 
—the noperial banquet consisted of a Gineygow magistrat 
Unfortunmtely wrecked on the coast. 

GLEN. 
A cannibal !—ugh ! ough !—ygie’s a glas® o’ somethin 
warm—lI'm scunnerin’ at the vagabond, 
| The conjuror ignites some powerful perfume on 
conser on (he (able. and,afier muttering tro or thre 
words nan unintelligible language, stand calmt 
with hanes fal ss has breaal 
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PRY. 

Now, Mr Chairman, ask to see any thing you like ;— 
keep your eyes fixed intently on the flaming censer— 
what is it ? 

CHAIRMAN. 

The Treasury Bench, next April! 

PRY. 

What do you see ? 

CHAIRMAN. 

Hurra! hurra!—I see Lord John, and Grant, and 
Thompron, and Hobhouse.—Hurra, hurra !—our own are 
all back again—and some new ones—new, at least, on 
that hench.—There’s one man looking away, speaking 
earnestly to some one on the seat behind him. Can it be? 
Yes-—hurra! hurra!—The smoke is growing thicker and 
thicker, or I could almost feel assured, that, on that 
berich, I see the honest face of Joseph Hume. 

OMNEs. 

Hurra! hurra !— 

CHAIRMAN. 

He is either on it, or not very far away from it—and 
I see the bold countenance of : 


ha! the vision’s gone! 
[| The conjurer relights the flame. 
PATRIARCH, 
Since you have gone to the Lower, I'll go to the Upper 
House.—The Opposition of the Lords! 
PRY. 





What do you see ? 

PATRIARCH. 

A pale, haggard old man, with a hook nose; a dandy, 
with long curly hair; a few miserable-looking people, 
with unmeaning faces and lack-lustre eyes ; whole rows 
of benches unoccupied, and everything looking dreary 
and dismal as a condemned cell. 

PRY. 
What do you see on the other side? 
PATRIARCH, 

I can't see any thing for the smoke—but, shining 
through it, I see one fine intellectual head—dark eyes, 
and a lofty noble brow. Ha! I’ve seen the face before ! 
— Tis Durham! and, next to him—but the smoke curls 
up in heavier wreaths— it fades—'tis gone ! 

| The conjuror relights the flame. 
STUDENT. 

‘Tis my turn now. You have given us glorious de- 
scriptions of your peep into Time's show-box. I shall 
content myself with the present. 

PRY. 

What do you wish to see ¢ 

STUDENT. 

The Pry Bureau in Edinburgh !—A spacious hall, well 
lighted ;—round a table are seated seven or eight men, 
apparently enjoying themselves to the utmost. A fat 
stout nan, with a facetious countenance, his lips moving 
in an everlasting stream of talk. 

PRY. 

‘Tis Blarney. 

STUDENT. 

A venerable, quiet-looking, middle-aged gentleman— 
dressed in sober grey—head slightly bald, and countenance 
expressive of benevolence and gentleness. 

PRY. 

The Lay Elder. 

STUDENT. 

A young man, with bright wandering eyes and quizzi- 
cal expression, watching a pause in Mr Blarney’s elo- 
quence, as if anxious to take possession of the conversa- 
tion by all the means in his power. 

PRY. 

Sydney Tucker. 

STUDENT. 

Ha! horrible!—whatdol see ?—a little ugly active fellow 
skipping about, as if anxious to make himself useful. 
Pry, as I hope to be believed ! How is that ? I swear, Mr 
Pry, it ever | saw you in my life, I see you at this moment 
in a party of men who are entirely unknown to me. 

PRY. 

Nothing wonderful in that, sir—I'm here, and there, 
and everywhere. There are nine of us, or rather I can 
divide myself so as to be in nine places at once. 





STUDENT. 

Your name, then, should be Padalon, and not Paul; but, 
soft—a mist is coming over my eyes—let me touch your 
hand, Mr Pry—you are an actual man, and no appari. 
tion. "Tis wonderful—most wonderful ! 

[ The conjuror relights the flame, 
GLEN, 

Noo, I’m thinkin’ it’s for me to try. The Student has 
described to us a’ the members in the Edinburgh Bureau, 
excep’ ane, and that’s my honest frien’, John o’ the Girnel. 

PRY. 

What do you wish to see? 

GLEN, 

John o° the Girnel! Ay! whar’s that he's gotten till ? 
My ain warehouse, as I’m a true man! Theré’s a’ the 
piles o’ woo’! There’s been sma’ sale o’ them sin’ [ left 
hame, I'm feared ; but whar’s John. Oo, yonder he’s! I 
canna believe my een! The auld doitit neer-do-weel !—To 
think o° the haverel smilin’ an’ sayin’ saft things to my 
gudewife! Oh! the vratch! an’ there she sits, like an idle 
taupy, listenin’ to the idewut’s nonsense! De‘il an’ the 
sack o”’ woo’ he was sittin’ on war stuffed wi’ thorns! 


CHAIRMAN, 
What ! is he on the woolsack, Mr Glen? 
GLEN, 


*Reed is he! an’ paying far our muckle attention to my 
wife. 

CHAIRMAN. 

He’s not the first that has done that sort of thing on the 
seat you mention. 

GLEN. 

Isna he! Then, I houp in Gude he’s the last ;—but 
surely it’s a glamour. I'll no believe a word o't. Ye 
black vagabond, tell me it’s a’ alee, or I’!] thrapple ye on 
the spot. King, or no King, gie’s truth, for ance, in a 
speech frae the throne.—Was't a lee ? 

| Conjuror, censer, §c., vanish, and leave Mr Pry 
struggling in the grasp of Mr Glen. 
PRY. 

Mr Glen, leave go your hold—leave go your hold! 

You'll choke me! 
GLEN. 
Choke ye!—an’ what for no’, ye black 
Mr Pry, whar’s the Conjuror ? 
PRY. 
The Conjuror ?—my dear sir!! 
GLEN. 

Yes, I say, sir, whar’s the Conjuror? The King o’ 
Soccatoo—the scoundrel that shaw'd me John o° the Gir- 
nel whar’ he shudna ha’e been ? 

PRY. 

My dear Mr Glen! you must be labouring under 
some mistake. I assure youl am no conjuror. Any one 
who knows me will bear witness to that fact. All I 
know of the matter is, that, on coming into the room to 
announce that supper was ready in the Durham parlour, 
you started suddenly out ofa sleep, and nearly strangled me. 

GLEN. 

A sleep !—an’ is’t really true I’ve been asleep a’ this 
time’ Mr Pry, I’m very sorry for my rudeness, sir; but 
I'm no the man to enterteen malice, so I freely forgive ye, 
an’ tak’ ye into favour again: and noo for the supper. 
Sirs, I'm thinkin’ this wine has been unco gude the nicht; 
for I fin’ my tongue rinnin’ sae fast, I canna help think- 
in’ that some o’ ye ha’e gotten a wee fou ? 

CHAIRMAN. 

The deductions of our friend, Mr Glen, are natural and 
common, though not strictly logical ; but, come! —tosupper, 
with what appetite we may ! 


What’s a this? 





[ Ereunt. 


SCENE I1—Pry Bureav, 
Time—St Val ntine’s Night. 
JouN oF THE GIRNEL, and 
TUCKER. 


EDINBURGH. 
Pres: nul— 


JOHN OP THE GIRNEL, 
It's like to be but a douff sederunt this, Maister 8y4- 
ney. Pawlusat the Brimmagem Branch—and all our 
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leading men and choice spirits aff to Lon‘on, to set shou- 
ther, in this pinch,.to the wheel sticking in the mud. He 
wasa sensible body, that Yesop who wrote the fables: 
Is’t true he was a Blackamoor, and a slave? I think the 
better of them for his sake; but nothing like setting 
«elbows, and knees, and a,’ ’’ to the wark, while crying 
mightily to Mercury. The sailor lads,this afternoon, ye 
wad observe, aye shouted, Ye-ho! the lustiest when tug- 
ging the strongest at the anchor. 
SYDNEY TUCKER, 

And so they did. A happy idea, the Birmingham 
Branch—though we shall miss Paulus. No lad will pass, 
to or from Oxford, without popping in upon Paul. He 
will gather more birds of passage under his wing, than 
the venerable Hen with her Chickens, though she, emblem 
of motherly hospitality, has been the favourite harbour 
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with travellers through Birmingham, for centuries, for | 


Birmingham, is the best situation in 
England for the Pry Bureau. It will catch the Trish 
too. Delphi itself, was not more central. East, West, 
North, and South—all the winds of heaven seem to rush, 
loaded with news, into that vast emporium ; and only 
need a resting-place to refresh themselves, and start for- 
ward with fresh burdens. Such a place will be the Bir- 
mingbam Branch—a posting-house for all the couriers of 
olus; and glorious fun it will be, opening their despatches. 
JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Aye the mair the merrier, my man. Whatever spreads 
truth, and promotes good fellowship, is welcome to me: 
but aboon a’, a Lon’on Branch is required at this parti- 
cular creesis. 


aught I know. 


SYDNEY TUCKER. 

To be sure, Sir—Tory, Ultra-Tory, Orange-Tory, 
Moderate Tory, and ditto Whig; Old Whig, Pure Old 
Whig, Whig-Negative, Whig-Positive ; Liberal ; Radical, 
whether cool, hot, slow-paced, or headlong—all should 
ve welcome, and Pry Bureaus everywhere established. 
Liberal principles and social feelings, like the sunshine 
and rain of heaven, should, from our party, descend alike 
upon the evil and the good, the just and the unjust. 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL, 

Ma vera principles. But, conscience, man! was it not 
a sight to behold the Movement brattlin’ ower Trinity 
braes, and sweeping down Leith Walk to-day, Lon’on 
bound—and high time too—a’ tribes, kins, and kindreds 
— Tories, Whigs, and Radicals ; and the two majestic 
steamers lunting away, cutting sheer round the hip o’ 
the Island, as if they felt proud o’ bearing sae precious a 
ireizhtage of auld Scotland and her fortunes! But who 
would stay out o° Lon’on at this time that could get to 





it! There's the Elder off on the top of the mail—but he | 


couldna be wantit—and the Glasgow Deputy. — Even 
Blarney has “ rowed his hurdies in a hammock,” and 
the Members, and a Hieland host—cabin folk and steeritch 


folk; but, like the early Christians, all of one mind, at | 


this bout, save the sma’ neivefu’ of Tory Pharisees. 
SYDNEY TUCKER. 

And was it not a sight to see you, Girnel, with an eye 
in which the glowing fires of patriotism dried up the 
iuvisture ever flowing from the “ word which has been 
and must be,” as you stood at the end of the pier in that 
picturesque attitude, waving your Mentecith flag—your 
silver hair streaming in the breezes dancing down the 
Korth; while you, hat in hand, murmured a prayer for a 
blessing on the voyage and its sacred purpose. 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 
Weel! gude luck attend them !—But I did not greet, 


young birkie :—or, if | was owercome, it was for clean | 
gladness—for I have no fears. But sing us a something ; | 


for, as I said before, this is like to be a douff meeting. — 
1 wish amaist I could sleep till this night eight nights ;— 
for our side will have drawn blood by that time, or I'm 


Is the wind keeping fair, think ye ? 


SrpNEY TUCKER, opening the window, to examine 

the weather. 

Snoring away from the North-West, like a Spermaceti 
of the first fin, floundering about the South Pole and 
Wishing the welkin with ber tail. They will be pas 
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Tantallon long before this—and under the bows of Bam 
borough.—Great luck to them ! [ Sine 
O weel may the boatie row, 
And merry be her speed, 
That bears the lads to Lon‘oen town, 
Auld Scotland's friends in need ! 
The boatie rows, the boatie rows, 
And merry goes her wheel, 
For freightit is the bennie boat, 
With hearts baith stout and leal. 


There’s Gillon, Grant, and Wallace wight, 
And Abercromby true ; 
Parnell and Oswald—men o° might, 
To bang the Tories blue. 
The boatie rows, the boatie rows, 
© happy be her speed, 
That bears the men to Lon’on town, 
Wha guard the bairns’ bread! 
JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

That's bauch enough, Maister Sydney. Ye should put 
smeddum in your veise, man. But ye are but a Southron ; 
and I ne’er kent ane trae avyont the Cheviots, or farther 
off than Kelso, could touch a Scots sang :—so we'se tak 
the will for the deed. 

SYDNEY TUCKER. 
Pray don't interrupt me, with firing off your small 
critical canons, Sir. Till mend as I warm, | Sings 
There's bauld Sir John and Ferguson, 
With Spiers and Stewart brave ; 
And stanch Dunlop and Denniston, 
Auldbar, and a’ the lave. 
The boatie rows, the boatie rows, 
The boatie rows wi’ speed, 
That bears the en to Lon’on town, 
Auld Scotland's friends in nee |. 
All ranked ready for the fight, 
A band of brothers true—— 
Their war-cry, * Scotland and the right— 
Down with the Tory crew !” 
The boatie rows, the boatie rows, 
The boatie rows wi’ glee— 
From deck to keel. each douchty chiel’ 
Has sworn TO po or DEE! ~ 
JOHN OF THE GIRNEL 

Down wi’ the Tories, I say! in the name ofa’ gude 
Not so far amiss that song, too, fur a young beyinner. 
The minstrel’s lay aye inspirited the warrior’s arm in the 
brave auld times of the Hieland clan raids, and the Moss. 
troopers’ forays; and what for no in our day? I shall 
give ye a sang mysel’ new, o' the right sort—for a pattern 
and encouragement to ye—and that’s ane, by Dauvid Ved- 
der, in whom there's the making o’ nine sma’ rhymesters. 


SIR HENRY PARNELE 
AtR—* Paddy O' Carrol.” 
The day is declining, the lustres are shining 
The waiters, the cloth, and formality gone ; 
Then push round the claret in bumpers—lI swear it, 
We've heads that can bear it~—good fellows, get on ! 
We'll toast our good Sovereign, and long may he goverul 
His virtues let bards and historians tell : 
We'll pledge, as in duty, to Scotland and beauty 
But the toast of the night is Sir HeENnry PARNELL! 
Tien spring to your trotters as nimble as otters, 
Convivial voters—the toast has a spell: 
Come, cock up your noses, like peony roses— 
The toast I propose is Sir Henny PagNnecc! 
Great Arthur the Tory, through passages gory 
Has led us to glory and honour for aye: 
The Laureate sang it, and city bells rang it; 
But Scotland cried, * Hang it, the piper’s to pay !” 


r ou : | Old England before us took uy the same chorus. 
1uista’en—and Edinburgh will ring with the news o't— 


And, Ireland, thy sorrows what mertal can tl! | 

Sir Henry's vocation’s amelioration— 

Immortalization to Henny Parex ce ! 
Then spring to yor trotters, ye Radical votors, 
As nimble as otters—the toast has a spell ; 
Come, cock up your noses like peony roses—~ 
The health I propose is Sir Henny Paawgan! 
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If long-winded speeches could build up our breaches, 

There's a great many leeches would cure us ere long ; 

If deep protestations, and loud invocations, 

Could soothe our vexations, we'd never be wrong : 

Sir Henry, the fact is, is ever for practice— 

His heart, by the powers! is as sound as a bell ; 

And though he’s no shouter, nor traged y-spouter— 

He’s a clane out-and-outer—Sir Henry Parnell ! 
Then jump on the table as fast as ye’re able— 
The morning is dawning o’er flood and o'er fell ; 
Come, handle your crystals like so many pistols, 
And fire off the volley to HENRY PARNELL ! 

Hep! hep! hep! &c. &c. 


What think ye o” that, sir, that ye chorus saecrousely ? 








THE BATH EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


SYDNEY TUCKER. 

Admirable in execution as in spirit. May 1] have a 
copy ? 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

If ye behave. But we must disperse new. [t's Satur, 
day at e’en; and I'm jealous o' bringing disgrace ou the 
Radical cause by our no’ observing cincymspection iv our 
walk and conversation. What is worse, my heart is at 
my mouth as often as I logk at Blarney’s toom easy-chair 
across the fire there. He has prouised to send me the 
journal of his Lon’on doings in blethers o” rhyme—only 
if he can get a frank though, as I told him, I[ wish a’ 
the poets but kent when their rhymes are no’ worth post- 
age. J would ha’e great hope o° them after that. 

| Lweunt, 


” 


THE BATH EDUCATION SOCIETY 


From the Bath papers, and from a prospectus 
sent us, we perceive that Mr Roebuck is endea- 
vouring to forward the education of the people 
by private as well as public means. The plan 
proposed, and on which an experiment is now 
being made, deserves the attention of all persons 


who Possess any influence over large bodies of 


the people, since that influence can be emploved 
in no way so beneficially (we say this without 
leave from Mr Cobbett) as in endeavouring to 
promote the end which the plan in question has 
in view. If it suceced at Bath, and we see no 
reason to anticipate failure, we hope to see simi- 
lar societies established in every town in Great 
Britain and Ireland. : 

The plan proposed is to unite the efforts of the 
poor, Every poor man can, and a very large 
number do, spend as much as one penny per day, 
upon the education of his children, not adults, 
It is believed, that, if a large number, say two 
hundred, of these persons unite, and club the 


sums they now expend upon the instruction of 


their children, a much more efficient education 
than is now obtained, can be afforded. 

The calculation is as follows :— 

200 children, paying one penny per day, is 
equal, in round numbers, say to £250 per annum. 
This forms the fund. 

The expenses, roughly calenlated, would be as 
follows :— 

Supposing the above 200 children girls and 
boys—a mistress and a master would be needed 
to instruct them ; say that the salary given to 


these two persons amounted to ; £120 
‘The rent of rooms to contain the children 
would not be more than, per annum, 255 


Leaving forall contingencies, such as coals, 
lichts, books, pens, writing materials, 
maps, &e, ; ‘ ‘ 105 
It thus appears, that any school, which ean 

obtain 200 persons constantly attending and pay- 

ing, is, as regards the money needed for its cur- 
rent expenses, assured of success. But some- 
thing is wanted for immedjate outlay, to furnish 
the rooms with seats and forms, and the other 
apparatus of a school. Vo meet this necessary 
expense, and to carry on the business of the 


school or schools, it has been proposed to adopt 
the following plan :—A society has been formed, 
called the Bath Education Socicty, of which we 
understand Mr Roebuck is the president, which 
is eomposed of three different classes of mem- 
bers :—Ist, Persons sending children to the 
school, whether the parent or a stranger ; 2d, 
Persons subscribing £1 per annum, or upwards, 
to the funds of the Society; and, 3d, Persons 
subscribing to the reading room. This last item 
requires explanation. 

Many labouring men feel the want, in an even- 
ing, after their hours of work, of a quiet and 
comfortable place of resort. It may be asked, 
indeed, why they cannot find this at their own 
homes. The ahswer is, that often the home of 
the poor man, though comfortable and neat, is 
small, occupied by his ehildren and his wife— 
who is often compelled, during the evening, to be 
employed in matters about the house. Besides, 
the poor man cannot afford a daily, nor even 
weekly, newspaper; he has few books, and if 
inclined to pass an hour in reading, has seldom 
the requisite means) At present, he finds his 
retreat and his modieum of politics in an ale- 
house. It is to supersede the necessity of the 
alehouse that the Society purposes to establish 
a reading room:* this can be dune with very little 

| extra expense; so that the subscriptions to the 

| room really increase the school fund, If the read- 
ing room have 200 subscribers at twepence per 
week, something above forty pounds will be added 
to the funds of the Society. This money, after 
paying the extra expense incurred by the fire, 
lights, and attendance, may be beneficially em- 
ployed in obtaining newspapers, periodicals, and 
books, 

Persons, after their hours of labour, are not, 


* An institution of this kind has existed in Edinburgh 
for nearly three years, and with the happiest results. Our 
Artizans’ Reading Room is a handsome and roomy 
apartment, in a centrical part of the town, the South 
Bridge; it is open all day, receives a competent number 
of newspapers and periodical publications, and it is main- 
tained at a subscription of three halfpence a-week to each 
member, or Is. Gd. a-quarter. There is already a small 
collection of books, chiefly gifts from well-wishers to the 
institution. 
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affords them a comfortable seat and books. If 
they are to be'kept for any time that will render 
their being there valuable, they must have some 
refreshment. The refreshment they get at the 
alehouse is always exciting, and, therefore, mis- 


| chievous. The Society proposes to afford, at a 
cheap rate, to its members, during the evening, 
} tea and coffee. In short, the reading room will 


rove the working man’s Athenian club-house. 
The subscribers to the Society’s funds will 
comprise those persons not having the same 
immediate interest in the matter as the other 
two ‘classes of members, but whe wish well to 


the cause of education, and are willing to contri- | 


bute something to it. It is hoped, that, from 
these subscriptions, money sufficient to furnish 
the rooms will be afforded. 

For the government of the Society, a committee 
is to be elected every six months by such mem- 
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however, contented with a place that simply | 





debasing morality that is now universally incul- 
cated in every school infected with the plague- 
spot of charity. 

The course of instruction contemplated em- 
braces much more than has ever yet, on any 
extended scale, been attempted. If the Society 
prosper, we hope, nevertheless, to see the circle 
much enlarged. In so populous a city as Bath, 
the number of children ought to be sufficient to 
maintain a school of industry, in which not simply 


| the elements of the science of each trade might 





bers as have had their names six months in the | 


Seciety’s books. 
president, two vice-presidents, and eight gover- 
nors. A secretary and treasurer are also to be 
elected. The committee choose the schoolmaster, 
superintend the management of the school and 
reading room, and generally direct the affairs of 
the Society. 

The great advantage of this plan, above all 
others, is, that the people themselves superintend 
the education ef their children, and themselves 
provide for it. There is no charity here. What 
they pay for they will appreciate ; and, being 
really interested in obtaining an efficient educa- 
tion for their children, they will see that the 
time dedicated to instruction is employed to 
useful ends. A worthy self-respect and sturdy 


independence will take the place of that cringing | 


The committee to consist of a | 


be acquired, but also a practical knowledge of the 
trade itself. Bath also would be an exceedingly 
eligible place for a normal school for the west of 
England, and we hope that the attention of the 
promoters of the Society will be immediately and 
specially direeted to the training of |e!) nt 
masters. If its schools increase in number, want 
of masters will prove their greatest obstacles: 
they would do well, therefore, to provide for this, 
by themselves rearing the teachers they may 
need. With the feeling now prevalent on the 
subject of education, the situation of a teacher 


_ will become daily more desirable, as they will be 


better paid, and more respected than heretofore, 
We should think, therefore, that no diffieulty 
would be experienced in finding persons willing 


to dedicate themselves to the business of teach. 





ing. 

Since writing the above, we find that the school 
has been epened ; and we understand that so many 
children have made applications for admittance, 
that there is not sufficient room in the premises 
provided, to receive them all, The number of 
boys received is about 150, indeed somewhat 
more, and of girls above 100. The applications 
amount to 500, This is cheering news. 
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Hume's Scottish Songs. 


Mr Alexander Hume, 2 Scotsman in London, has | 


composed a volume of songs, Which, like those of all lyrists, | 


vary considerably in merit. He has dedicated the volume 

to Allan Cunningham; and if Allan has praised it, of 

Scottish Songs we desire no better judge. The writer's 

humorous vein is more remarkable than his passion or 
j tenderness. It is, moreover, truly Scottish, as witness 
Jock's Wife, and this :— 


“QO, dulefu" an’ wae, be ever the day, 
That day to the kirk I was hurried, 
To take Jenny Birse, for better or warse— 
I wish it had been to be buried ! 
She flytes in the morn, she flytes in the night ; 
Wi’ flyting an fyhting I'm worried ; 
Were I e’en an ares 1 wadna be richt ;~— 
O, dule on the day I was married! 


** She's king o’ the pantry, she’s king o° the kist, 
lik thing thro’ her hand maun be ferry'd, 
An’ naething she misses that shoudna be miss'd— 
O, dule on the day I was married! 
The very wee dowgie trots bantering by, 
Wii’ tailie an’ nosie high carried, 
An’ gies a bit youf, as tho’ mocking the coof— 
O, dule on the day I was married ! 


' 


| 





‘* When neebors are near, O, then I'm her dear, 
An’ Mister Balwhather is serried 

The best o° ilk dish, roast, boil’d, fowl, or fish ;— 
Yet dule on the day [ was married 

For minutes, stop ane, when the neebors are gine, 
Then the tone o° her leddyship's varied ; 

‘ Ye neer-do-weel chiel, take ye'rself to the deil.’"— 
O, dule on the day I was married ! 


« She sits at the kirk in the minister's seat, 
On a shelty she there maun be carried ; 
But poor LAnkumdodie maun trot on his feet-— 
O, dule on the day I was married ! 
The very last time that we were at the kirk, 
Wi’ her I'd been sae mickle flurried, 
I sang, in a4 qualm, instead o° the psalm — 
*O, dule on the day I was married !'” 


Quite as good as the above, is Doctor Macslee. Sandy 
Allan, again, has a emack of Beranger: at least is as like 
some of his genial effusions, as Ferint sh cam be to Kau de 
Vee. 


“* Wha is he I hear sae crouse, 
There ahint the hallan ? 

W hase skirling rings thro’ a’ the houss, 
Ilk corner o° the dwallin’ ? 
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O! ft is ane, a weel kent chiel’, 
As mirth e’er set a bawlin’, 

Or filled a neuk in drouthy biel’— 
It’s canty Sandy Allan. 

“ He has a gaucy kind gudewife, 
This blythesome Sandy Allan, 

Wha lo’es bim mickle mair than life, 
An’ glories in her calJan’. 

As sense an’ sound are ane in song, 
Sae'’s Jean an* Sandy Allan— 

Twa hearts, yet but ae pulse an’ tongue, 
Hae Luckie an’ her eallan’. 

“ To gie to a,’ it’s ay his rule, 
Their proper name an’ callin’ ; 

-A knave's a knave, a fule’s a fule, 
Ay wi’ auld Sandy Allan. 

For ilka vice he has a dart, 
An’ heavy is it’s fallin’; 

But ay for worth a kindred heart 
Has ever Sandy Allan. 

“ To kings his knee he wunna bring— 
Sae proud is Sandy Allan ; 

The man wha richtly feels is king, 
Owre rank, wi’ Sandy Allan. 

Auld Nature—just to shew the warl’ 
Ae traly honest callan— 

She strippit till’t, and made a carle, 
An’ ca‘d him Sandy Allan.” 


Another extract shall complete our specimens of three 
modes of Mr Hume’s Muse. 

‘¢ My wee wife dwells in yonder cot, 
My bonnie bairnies three— 

Oh, mickle joy’s the gudeman’s lot, 
Wii's bairnies on his knee. 

My wee wee wife, ny wee wee wife, 
My bonnie bairnies three— 

How bricht is day, how fair is life, 
When love lichts up the e’e. 

“ The King owre me may wear a crown, 
Ha’e riches in his ha’, 

Put. lacks he love to share his throne, 
I’m king owre him wi’ a’. 

My wee wee wife, my wee wee wife, 
My bonnie bairnies three— 

Let kings hae thrones ’mang warld’s strife, 
Your hearts are thrones to me. 

** The wind may blaw, deep drift the snaw, 
An’ clouds frown on the day— 

There's ave a licht at hame sae bricht 
Can melt the storm away. 

Mv wee wee wife, mv wee wee wife, 
Mv bounie bairnies three, 

The blast may how] lang ere a scowl 
Is seen on love's ee bree. 

** The laverock, in the lift sae hie, 
Nae swifter seeks its nest, 

Than I to hame at e’ening flee, 
To nestle in love's breast; 

My wee wee wife, my wee wee wife, 
My bonnie bairnies three, 

As laverocks soar on morning air 
Your breath ay bears up me. 

There may be more delicate fancies than the above in 
this small volume; but we are people of plain taste. 
The time is not yet distant since, in ha’ house and in cot, 
this collection would have found great favour. It will 
be relished still by those whom the author should be 
the most ambitious of pleasing. 


Sketch of the Political Career of the Evrl of 
Durham. By John Reid. Glasgow: 1. cid. 
Fast-crowding events have lately turned the attention 
of the nation strongly upon Lord Durham; and his 
public life may,imost honourably tor himself and hopefully 
for the people, sustain the rigid scrutiny which it invites. 
Of how few public men con the same thing be affirmed : 
In his career alone, t! ough some—or at least one—may 
have been more splendid, there has been no Variableness, 
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no wavering, no halting between two opinions, no truck. 
ling to su-called expediency. His public character hag 
throughout exhibited the one thing needful to a medera 
statesman—clear perception of right principles, with an 
inflexible integrity and an undaunted courage. He has 
yet to realize the longing of Coleridge upon his death-bed, 
in the last spring :—‘ Oh, for a great man! but one really 
great man, who could feel the weight and power of a 
principle, and unflinchingly put it into act! See how 
triumphant in debate and in action, O'Connell is! Why? 
Because he asserts a broad principle, and acts up to it, 
and has faith in it. Our Ministers, trne Whigs in that, 
bave faith in nothing but expedients, de dei in diem.” It 
was neither to Tamworth, nor yet to Strathfieldsay, and 
still less to the House of Derby, that Coleridge looked in 
his despair. Still less, with his prejudices, could it be to 
Lord Durham, though to him the people look.” He alone 
has asserted a brvad principle, feeling its weight and 
power, and having faith in it. 

In bringing out this volume at the present moment, 
Mr Reid has performed a meritorious and acceptable ser- 
vice. The arrangement is chronological. The selection 
of speeches is judicious, and they are as full and accurate, 
as existing documents allow. A recent article in this Ma- 
gazine upon the same subject makes extracts superfluous ; 
but we must indulge in one-—Lord Durham's Exposure 

the Spy System. This speech was delivered early in 
the session of 1818, when, in consequence of the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus, and the manifold oppressions of the 
former year, a Bill of Indemnity—that usual certificate 
for a fraudulent and bankrupt government—was craved 


by the Castlereagh Ministry. 

The first cry cf alarm was raised at the moment when there was 
a loud cry for economy in the country. Everywhere the demand 
for retrenchment and reform was heard, accompanied by reproaches 
upon ministerial profusion and extravagance. Ministers saw the 
danger to which they were exposed, and the difficulty of defending 
themselves, For they could not comply with the wishes of the 
people, without risking their power ‘Their system could not be 
maintained if they attended to economy, for that would alienate the 
majurity of their adherents. Therefore they adopted the policy of 
Robespierre ; who, whenever he found the security of his faction 
endangered, or the continuance of his diabolical po ver menaced, 
announced the existence of plots and conspiracies, which he himself 
had fabricated, for the purpose of entrapp:ng and destroying those 
whose characters and actions were adverse to his tyranny. In one 
respect, however, the Ministers had abandoned his example. He 
had attacked the great and powerful. ‘Thay had deeended to seareh 
for treason into the dwellings of the starving manufacturer and dis- 
tressed labourer. They found them murmuring at the weight of 
insupportable taxation, de-titute of employment, and obtaining the 
scanty and miserable pittance by “hich they barely supported them. 
selves and their families, from the hand of charity. Everywhere 
they discovered the existence of poverty, misery, and starvation. 
That celebrated English spir t which once preferred seeking the means 
of subsistence, however humble, through its own honourable exer- 
tions, wa: found by them bowed to the ground and overwhelmed by 
despair and oppression, submitting contentedly to the degradation of 
parochial relief. Most men would have felt remorse at the sight of 
a country so reduced, a people suffering the utmost privations, but 
still loyal in their attachment, and lvoking up to that House tor 
redress of all their wrongs. But our Ministers endeavoured to de- 
rive personal advantage from the sufferings of the people. ‘They 
thought they could work upon their distresses until they had fanned 
the spark of discontent into the flame of rebellion. And they suc- 
ceeded. For they despatched their emissary, Uliver, on his infamous 
mission. ‘Ihus the resource of Ministers for meeting all the dis- 
tresses and complaints of the country, was, to send forth Oliver, in 
order to excite disturbances, and thereby to justify acts of tyranny 
on the part o the government. ‘lhis arch spy hurried along from 
county to county, proclaiming ** Physical Foree” as his watchword, 
displaying the stanuard of rebellion, and exciting ri t and insurrec- 
tion. Wherever his steps couid be traced, (and they were traced with 
equsl care and accuracy,) he was found urging the people ‘o acts of 
rapine and violence, instigating them to open rebellion, and leading 
them on to that object through cdceds of robbery aid even of murder. 
And the House would remark, that, from the day on which his 
mission ceased—when he had left the presence of those, whom he 
had deluced, when, by the assistance of high military authority he 
had e-caped from the hands ot those, who, unknowing ot the nature of 
his actions, hd taken him up as the chief traitor—that instant 
order and tranquillity were restored. He wastound at length re- 
tarning to render an account of his perils and his success. He cou'd 
have rendered his account in the words which a great p. et ascribes 
to a personage. the baser and more malignant parts of whose charac- 
ter Mr Oliver strikingly resembled. This spy appeared— 


At last,asfr macioud, © © 6 

* e e loud was the aclaim : 

Forth rush'd in haste the great consu'ting peers, 
Keised from their dark divan, and, with like joy, 
Congratulant approach'd him ; who, with hand 
Silence, and with those words attention, won, 

. 2 »’*? Long were to teil 


What I have gove, what -uffer'd ; with what pain 
Voyaged the unreal, vast, unbounded deep 

Ot horrible coufusion : over winch, 

Ky ta and De ta a brevat way how is paved 

‘lo expedite your gloiious warch, 
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consequence of this 8 success, Brandreth, and some of his 
— were publicly , and behea'ed on the scaffold as trai. 
tors. Why was not the instigator, in whore hands Bra dreth was 
put the mere instrument, triei? Why was not this blood-stained 
villain put his trial, at the imperious call of justice and of the 
country ? When the mere instrument of his designs, and the victims 
of delusion, were pursued to death, why was Oliver left at large ? If, 
by the !aws of Fugland, all connected with a transaction involving 
murder. are guilty of murder, how came no charge to be laid against 
the contriver and instigator of the transactions which had natura'ly 
jed to the commission of that crme ? 
. But, if the voice of justice and of the country called for the punish. 
ment of Oliver, equally did it call for the disgrace, impeachment, and 
nishment of those who sent him on his base mission —who gave 
him such full powers as enabied him to insiigate his fellow-suljects 
one against the other—to proclaim to them the virtue and necessity 
of disaffection, and by which he alienated their minds from their 
constitution and their king. Those men were the Ministers of the 
Crown. Intheir councils eriginated the plan of sending spies among 
the people from their cabinet issued Oliver, as their champion! 
Yet those men now came down for an Act of Indemnity, requiring 


the House to screen the perpetrators of all those dark atrocities ! 
+ . . + ® * 


There was one fact now come to light, respecting one of those spies, 
in addition to what had formerly been detected, which called for the 
utmost attention. The fact was stated in a daily paper, whose high 
respectability would be authority enough for him, if he posse<se! no 
other evidence. But he had other authority. He was authorised, if 
necessary, togive the name of ‘he gentleman who would prove all the 
circumstances at their bar This gentleman stated, that, on the day 
of opening the session last year, before the Prince Regent returned 
from the House of Peers, he met Oliver at the Horse Guards, and 
heard him inveighing in such loud ani seditious terms against the 
vrince Regent, as to collect a crowd about him. ‘the individual 
whose name he could produce, and who was ready to confirm hi« 
statement on oath, remonstrated with Oliverin vain. The conse. 
quence was, the outrage on the person of the Prince, and the sus. 
pension of the Habeas Corpus! 


Mr Lambton concluded this admirable speech by 
moving that the Indemnity Bill be read that day six 
months—The volume comprehends all Loyi Durham's 
speeches at the late great political dinners. What, by the 
way, is become of the dinner to which he was to be invited 
in the Metropolis ? It would neither have been gracefu: 
nor expedient to have vulgarized such solemn meetings 
after the present fashion of crapu.ous Tories; but London, 
at the opening of the most important Parliament that 
perhaps ever assembled, is an exception. 


Hood’s Comic Annual, 

Coleridge has said, that humour and genius are allied, 
but that wit may exist without genius. He said well: 
Sheridan is a proof of the one, and Hood of the other 
position. Hood is a man of genius. He wrote * Tylney 
Hall,"’and ** Eugene Aram’s Dream ;” and, year by year, 
brings forth such a side-splitting comic annual! this, 
for 1835, being one of the most humorous of the series. 
It is brightened by the memorable and ominous confla- 
gration of the Houses of Parliament. In a humor- 
ous pretace, he pleads the propriety, and shews the 
utility, of deferring his appearance so long after his 
contemporaries. The plates, the head. and tail pieces, 
are as clever as usual. We could make a riddle out of 
them, and propound a series of guesses for such country 
readers as are not already rejoicing in the fun of Hood, 
Riddle, or unriddle, us—how Hood. in picture, represents 
the Battle «f Quatre-Bras.” Guess what may mean 
his acted riddle, * I can never bea King.”” Guess how 
** Chair, Chair! Order, Order!” is done into life ; 
aud ** Travels in China,” and ** Navy Stock,” and 
* Cribbage,” and * The Movement Party 3” * First 
Appearance on any Stage,” o6 Wapping Qld Stares,” 
* General Election,” ‘ A Step-mother.” ** Mrs Trim. 
mer,” and fifty others. The young reader who shall read 
these riddles aright, need not despair of becoming as 
ingenious as Mr Hood himself. An account of the 
kreat conflagration, sent by a variety of celebrated 
characters in town to correspondents in the country, 
eceupies the early part of the volume. The rest is 
composed of short, ingenious, and humorous stores, 


and sketches in prose and verse. As aspecimen of the | 


first, we shall give the following Jetter to a labourer, 
Which, as some one wittily said of a portrait, is more 
ike than the original :— 


Bisueun, 

When you made a holiday, last Whitsuntide, to see 
the sights of Lomion, in your way to the wax-work and West- 
minster Abbey, you probably noticed a vast pile of buildings in 
Pa'uwe Vard, and you stood and scratched that shock-head of 
yours. and wondered whose fine houses they were. Seeing you 
to be a country clodpole, no doub’, some well dressed vagabond, 
by way of puting a hoax upos the haw) ck, (old you that, in 
those Lurldings are ¢ mgregated all the teleat, all the integrity and 








public spirit of the country—that, beneath roefs, the best, 
the wisest, and the most honest men to be found in three king- 
doms, met to deliberate and enact the most wholesome, just, and 
judicious liws for the good of the nation. He called them the 
orscles of our Constitution, the guardians of our rights, and the 
assertors of our liberties. Of course, Bushell, you were told all 
this; but nobody told » | daresay, that, within those walls your 
master had lifted up his voice, and delivered the only sound, ra- 
tional, and wholesome, upright, and able that ever were 
uttered in St Stephen's Chapel. No, nobody told that. But 
when I come home, Bushell, I will lend you all my printed 
speeches, and when you have spelt them, and read t » and 
studied them, and got them by ete gene yee as you are, Bushell, 
you will know as much of legislation as all our precious Members 
put together. 

Well, Bushell, the fine houses you stood gaping at, are burnt 
down—gutted, as the vulgar call 1t—and nothing is left but the 
bare walls. You saw farmer Gubbin’s house, or, at least, the 
shell of it, after the fire there; well, the Parliament Houses are 
exactly in the same state. There is news for you! And now 
Bushell, how do you feel? Why, if the well-dressed vagabond 
told you the truth, you feel as if you had a stroke—for all the 
British Constitution is affected, and you are a fraction of it, that 
is to say,a British subject. Your bacon grows rusty in your 
mouth, and your table-beer turns sour in your stomach. You 
cannot sleep at night or work by day. You have no heart for 
anything. You can hardly drag one clouted shoe after another. 
And how do you look?) Why, as pale as a paranip, and as thin 
as a hurdle, and your carroty locks stand bolt upright, as if you 
had just met old Lawson's ghost, with his head under his arm, 
I say thus you must feel and look, Bushell, if what the well- 
dressed vagabond told you is the truth. Butisthat thecase? No. 
You drink your small beer with a sigh and smack of delight, 
and you bolt your bacon with a relish, as if, as the Americans 
siy, you could “ go the whole hog.” Your clouted shoes clatter 
about, as if you were counting hob-nails with the Lord Mayor; 
and you work like a young horse, or an old ass; and at night you 
suore like an oratorio of Jews’ harps. Your face is bold and ruddy 
as the Red Lion’s. Your carroty locks hesleek upon your poll ; 
and, as for old Lawson's ghost, you could lend him flesh and blood 
e ough tosethim up again in life. But what, say you, does al) this 
tendto? I willtell you, Bushell. There are a great many well- 
dressed vagabonds besides the one you met with in Palace Vard, 
who would persuade a poor man that a House of Lords or Com- 
mons 1s as good to him as bread, beer, beef, bacon, bed, and 
breeches: and, therefore, 1 address this to you, Bushell, to set 
such notions to rights, by an appeal to your own back and belly 
And I will tell you what you shalldo. You shall go three nights 
a-week to the Red Lion, (when your work is dene,) and you may 
score up a pint of beer at my cost each time”—— 


We stop, as we cee great reason to doubt the authen- 
ticity of the conclusion of this letter. Had it been genu- 
ine, the order unquestionably would be, to take up a 
bushel of malt, which Dame Bushell should brew by the 
sweat of her own brow, and uf which Bushell should have 
a full quart allowed him, at the least, provided he washed 
over his bacon with it, in her-company, by his own fire- 
side. 

Our metrical specimen shall be the Lament of Tuby, 
the Learned Pig. 

O heavy day ! O day of wo! 
To misery a poster, 
Why was I ever favoured—why 
Not spitted tor a roaster ? 
In this world, pigs as well as men, 
Must dance to Fortune's fiddlings ; 
But must I give the classics up 
For barley-meal and middlings ? 


Of what avail that I could spell 
And read just like my betters, 

If I must come to this at last— 
To litters, not to letters! 

Oh, why are pigs made scholars of ? 
It baffles my discerning, 

What griskins, fry, and chitterlings, 
Can have to do with learning. 


Alas! my learning once drew cash, 
But public fame's unstable, 
So I must turn a pig again, 
And fatten for the table. 
To leave my literary line, ' 
My eyes get red and leaky; 
But Giblett does not want me blue, 
But red, and white, and streak y. 
Old Mullins used to cultivate 
My learning, like a gard‘ner ; 
But Giblett only thinks of lard, 
And not of Doctor Lardner! | 
Of all my literary kin, 
A farewell must be taken ; 
Good bye to the poetic Hogg, 
And philosophic Bacon, 
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O why did I, at Brazen-nose, ees 
Rout up the roots of knowledge— 

A butcher that can’t read can ki 
A pig that’s been at college. 

One thing I ask, when I am dead, 
And past the Sty-gian ditches ; 

And that is, let my schoolmaster 
Have one of my two flitches. 

*T was he who taught my letters so, 
I ne’er mistook or miss'd ’em, 

Simply by ringing at the nose, 
According to Bell's system. 


_ 


Aikman’s History of Religions Liberty in 
England, 

The spirit ia which Mr Aikman might be supposed to 
compose a work of this kind, may be best known from his 
translation ef Buchanan's History, and its continuation, 
which have been, we believe, very popular volumes in 
Scotland. It is that of entire religious liberty. He has, 
with good judgment, divided his history into three great 
epochs, giving to each a small, neat, cheap, and compre- 
hensive volume, which may either form a complete work 
by itself, or part of the series. The first, the History 
oF THE PuRITANS, after giving an introductory sketch 
the ecclesiastical state of England prior to the suppression 
of the monasteries, comes down to the death of Elizabett. 
‘The second work, or volume, comprehends the struggles 
for religious liberty during the reigns of James I., Charles 
L., the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate. It is entitled 
the SecTarieEs. The third and fourth voiumes are 
not yet published. They will bring down the history 
through the persecutions ef the Noncomformists, and 
the struggles of the Dissenters, from the death of Crom- 
well to the repeal of the Test Act, and the bill for Catho- 
lic Emancipation. Perhaps, before this is accomplished, 
and though many months may not ge by, Mr Aikman 
may find satisfactory materials for an Appendix or a new 
chapter. A compendious work, within the reach of even 
nariow means, upon a subject so important at the present 
moment, and containing the essence of many volumes, 
scarcely needs any recommendation. We only do our 


duty in stating that a work has appeared in Edinburgh 


which many in England will be glad to peruse, and in 
indicating the free and liberal spirit in which it is written. 


Newman’s Grammar of Entomology. 


The number of students in natural history is rapidly 
increasing. Each branch has its devotees; and among 
them Entomology is not the least attractive, aud is, proba- 
bly, the most curious. To facilitate the cultivation of this 
department of the science, is the purpose of this outline, 
or introduction ; for Mr Newman has, we fear, injured 
his work by the dry, and, to many, repulsive name of 
grammar. The First Book is descriptive; or, if the 
reader pleases, historical. In the Seconp, the author 
records his own observations on the physiology of insects. 
In the Tutap, they are classified; and the FourTH, 
which is subsidiary, relates to the preservation of insects, 
and,we may add, to the hunting down and collecting them. 
The work is illustrated with a few aseful engravings. 
It is clearly arranged, judiciously condensed, and full of 
matter. If it were not that Entomology has a magazine 
of its own, we believe we would be tempted to make an 
extract from the History of Jnsects. 


The Edinburgh Miniature Almanac, Wilson, 


The almanacs, in all future time, ought toenter in their 
calendar, Anno Domini 1835, as the year of the almanacs. 
Then they first appeared, of all sizes, characters, forms 


and colours, and the Miniature the most nevel and the “ 


prettiest among them. It is such a minnikin affair as 
our grand-dames wont to get from Flanders, to keep their 
needles in; and yet contains a calendar, and as mnch 
tabular information as any Scottish matron or spinster 
needs desire, and as much more, as it is equally subser- 
vient to the uses of gentlemen. It is furnished with 
pockets, and haslined pages for memoranda ; and yet is no 
bigger altogether than an alderman's thumb ring. 
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Roberts’ British Wine-Maker. Edinburgh: Oliver 
& Boyd. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 


ae we are told, is upon the increase among 
ms 5 the taste for wines, in preference to ardent spirits, 
is accerdingly becoming general. Were wine as eagijy 
procured, we could not doubt this. It is as certain that, 
in the middie ranks, economy is more generally studied 
than when refinement in the habits of domestic life wa, 
rare. Where we have a thousand wants to supply, instead 
of the five hundred of our ancestors, so much cannot be 
found for the gratification of each ; and thus economy 
becomes the paramount genius ef the age. This economy 
may often be of the spurious kind, as when people econo. 
mize in one direction, only to gain the means of prodiga-. 
lity in another; but it is net spurieus when employed to 
discover a cheap substitute, better than the original article. 
This, we are assured, may be done by making Brrrisy 
Wives. Their basis-—fruits, imported or indigenous, honey, 
and sugar—is at present very moderate in price; and every 
successive government sets its face against throwing open 
the trade in foreign wines, or materialiy lessening the 
duty; though, until this is dene to a great extent, foreign 
wines will be aduiterated. Invention is consequently 
called into exercise by her mother Necessity. If the 
government will not permit us to have goud foreign wines 
at reasonable cost, we must do what is next best, and 
brew the best we can at home. We, at least, shall be 
“sure of a cheap, unadulterated, and, as Mr Roberts has 
shewn us, a delicious beverage, in sufficient variety. He 
has been making such wines for wany years, and the 
object of his treatise is to instruct his peaders in the best 
processes. This he does upon fixed scientific principles, 
and in clear and familiar terms, so that all who can read 
may brew. As Mr Roberts’ precesses are conducted with 
much more accuracy and attention than are usual, they 
are correspondingly more satisfactory in the results. His 
book also contains directions tor brewing malt liquors. 
We ought to have said that the author has been a practi- 
cal brewer in his time. Common fame speaks highly of 
his vintages. His home-made wines range in price from 
below five shillings to about ten shillings per dozen, 
exclusive, however, of personal trouble. Their preparation 
is well worth the attention of all who desire to combine 
comfort with economy; and his book is the best guide, 
out of sight, that has yet appeared. 


The Spectator’s Complete Lists of the New 
House of Commons, 


With a variety of other useful lists, is published by 
Clayton, at the small cost of fourpence. This Groat’s 
Worth or Know ceneg, stitched up in alittle pam- 
phlet, will be found most useful for reference during 
the existence of the present Parliament. 


The New Moral World. 

Such is the title of a weekly penny paper, which, as 
we apprehend, is intended to advocate the peculiar opi- 
nions of the zealous and philanthrophic Mr Owen, and 
te act as a pioneer in his plans of moral regeneration. 
The most remarkable feature of the publication is the 
reports of Mr Owen's late lectures. There are several 
of these on the ** New Moral World Form of Marriage,” 
and particularly on the present system, which are, at 
least, very startling and curious. Mr Owen does cer- 
tainly entertain some 

** Stout notions on the marrying score > °° 





Among the new books which we reserve for a more 
leisurely notice than can be afforded at this time, are 
* Pautika, or Traditions of the most Ancient Times ;” 
by William Howitt; and * The Bashful Irishman,”’ 
a lively novel—sharp and knowing ; distinguished by 
true humour, and a rapidity and lightness of touch, we 
seldom find in such compositions. 

We may mention as just published, “ The Popular 
Guide to Health,”’ by J. Burns, V.D.M.; and * The 
Art of Bookbinding,” a useful treatise for workmen, 
containing also many hints to those who, like Joseph 
Surface, are ** coxcombs in their books.” 
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POLITICAL 


Tne ELECTIONS are now over, and various estimates 
of the accession to the Tory strength have been made. 
The Tories assert that the accession amounts to 100, 
and that the number of Ministerial adherents may be set 
down at 800—a statement which admits that Ministers 
are unable to secure a majority of the House. On the 
Liberal side the calculation is very different—that of the 
Spectator is as follows:— 


Anti-Ministerialists . ‘ 3790 

Ministerialists ° ‘ - 237 

Doubtful : : . ol 
me OO 


The majority of the decided opponents of Ministers, is, 
therefore, 133, and, even with all the doubtfuls, Ministers 
would still bein a minority of 82. But it is unnecessary 
to proceed farther with sach calculations, as the relative 
strength of parties will soon be determined by the votes 
of the House. 

The great topic of discussion of the month, has been 
the contest for the Speakership, between Sir Charities 
Manners Sutton, the late Speaker, and Mr Abereromby, 
the Member for Edinburgh. The Whigs now feel the 
impolicy of their conduct in electing the former as Speaker 
of the late Parliament, and many of the arguments used 
by them at the last election of Speaker, will, no doubt, 
be retorted against them. 

Whether the Tories will have the hardiheod to resort 
to another dissolution of Parliament, in the event of their 
being defeated by the opposition, or not, is doubtful ; but, 
in the present state of parties, and of the King’s health, 
the electors should be on the alert. We, therefore, re- 
commend to them the example of the Reformers of the 
Tower Hamlets, who have formed themselves into a 
society of watchfulness, in order that they may, in case 
of a sudden emergency, have their forces concentrated, 
and be ready to act. They meet every week, and their 
exertions will be used to promote vote by Ballot, Trien- 
nial Parliaments. and the Registration of Burgh and 
County voters. The Liberals of Wakefield have also in 
contemplation the formation of a similar association. 

Tue Cuurcu.—The Churehmen, both in England 
and Scotland, have, at last, fallen upon the proper way 
of propagating their epinions; they have commenced 
raising subscriptions for building churches, in connexion 
with the Establishment, and extending the means of reli- 
gious instruction to the lower orders. Had they resorted 
to this mole of raising money sooner, and not persisted 
in taxing the Dissenters, much ill feeling might have been 
spared. At Birmingham, a very large meeting of the 
friends of the established church has been held, and 
£10,000 have been subscribed for erecting chapels in the 
diocese of Coveutry and Lichfield. Subscriptions to a 
large amount for a similar purpose have been made in 
Edinburgh ; but we fear that the object in view will be, 
in some measure, counteracted by a condition which has 
been annexed to many of the larger subscriptions, limiting 
the application of them to the erection of chapels in a 
particular place. 

CamMBRIDGE.—The two Universities will continue to 
foster Toryism, when it is kuown enly by name in other 
parts of the kingdom, The 24th January was the day 
appointed for the annual conferring of degrees, and the 
body of the Seuate House, and the under graduates’ 
galleries, which are capable of containing from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand persons, were filled to overflow- 
ing. Befvre the business of the day commenced, a voice 
called out, “Three cheers for his Majesty's Ministers ;"’ 
aud an unanimous and enthusiastic burst of applause, 
which lasted upwards of three minutes, followed. Lord 
Althorp’s name was greeted with hisses. Such is the Tory 
account of the matter. 

LORD MILTON sent a letter to the Northamptonsbire 
Association for the Protection of Agriculture, offering to 
become a member; but his admission was refused, on 
account of the opinions his Lordship entertained regard- 
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ing the corn laws. How long will it be, before the far- 
mers are convinced that the corn laws have been the 
means, not of protecting, but of fleecing them? 

THe Battor.—One of the leading arguments against 
the ballot, is, that it ie “ an-English;” and a very con- 
venient argument it is, as every one may attach any 
meaning to ithe likes. If by “ un-English,”’ however, 
it is meant, that the ballot is not practised in England, 
there never was a greater misstatement. There is hardly 
a club or association in England, literary, scientific, musi- 
cal, or convivial, in which the admission of members is 
not regulated by ballot. We may notice a few of them. 
In London, we have the Royal Society, the Antiquarian, 
the Linnean, the Astronomical, the Statistical, the Geo- 
graphical, the Zoological, the Geological, and all the Law 
and Medical Associations of the metropolis ; the Philoso- 
phical Societies at Cambridge, the Ashmolean at Oxford ; 
the Athenawum, the United Service, the Junior United Ser- 
vice, the Cambridge and Oxford University Clubs in Lon- 
don; the Royal Society of Edinburgh: and the Antiqua- 
rian, Wernerian, and other Associations of the same city. 
If the members of such Societies—men of the highest 
rank, greatest wealth, and, in every respect, the most inde- 
pendent in the kingdom, find secret voting advantageous, 
why is it withheld from poor shopkeepers, and oppressed 
farmers, who are at the mercy of their customers, aud 
landlords! The real objection to the ballot is, not that 
itis ‘*un-English,” but thatit would enable the electors, 
without fear, to give a conscientious vote, aud thus free 
them from the thraldom in which many are now held. 

Lorp EBrinctron.—A very elegant vase, value £80, 
has been presented to his Lordship, by the inhabitants of 
Devonshire, asa mark of their approbation of his conduct 
in the House of Commons, during the discussions on the 
Reform Bill. The money was raised by 18,000 subscrip- 
tions, of one penny each. 


Tue Torits ann THE Atmy.—The possibility of 
having recourse to physical force, should the Liberals 
finally obtain the supremacy in parliament, seems to be 
contemplated by seme of the Tories. At adinner given to 
Mr Thomas Wood, the defeated candidate for Middlesex, 
Captain Jonas Ryder Burton, on The Army and Navy 
being given, promised, * for his brethren, thatin the event 
of a war, they would not be found wanting, while he fele 
assured, that the military would do their duty in sup. 
pressing the internal enemies of our glorious institutions 
in Church and State.” Before the Tories try the 
alleged Ministerial plan of the campaign against the 
Liberals, viz» two dissolutions of parliament, and then 
the dragoons—they had better read over the account of 
the preceedings in Paris and Brussels in 1830, and con. 
sider what the 20,000 soldiers they have at their 
command, conld do against the four millions of men 
able to bear arms in Britain. Weare much mistaken 
if London, Birmingham, or Glasgow singly, would not 
find them full employment for all their military, and all 
the yeomanry they could raise to boot. They ought 
also to inquire whether they can rely on the soldiery 
butchering the people, to keep up the pensions ef the 
aristocracy, aud the fat livings of the Church. Colonel 
Napier is not only one of the best soldiers, but one of 
the best Radicals in the country ; and the army is well 
aware how much it has suffered ** under the cold shade 
of the aristocracy.” 


Sin Geonce Muunay, by his defeat in Perthshire, 
has lost his seat in the Cabinet, it being alleged to be a 
rule, that nv one nota Member of one or other of the 
Houses of Parliament can be a Cabinet Minister. As 
there now appears little probability of Sir George 
obtaining a seat in the Lower House, the only alterna. 
tive is, to create hima Member of the Upper. 

SCANDALOUS ReErouts.—Several reports have been 
in circulation to the prejudice of # very exalted person- 
age: but as they have been contradicted from authority, 
we do not further allude to them. 
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Da Bowninc made a triumphal entry into Black- 
burn; a procession of electors and non-electors, four 
abreast. and a quarter of a mile in length, having met 
him a short way from the town. In the evening, 170 
gentlemen sat down to dinner in the theatre, besides 
other parties in different inns, making an aggregate of 
800, who were admitted after dinner, filling the galleries 
and the theatre in every part. 

EmiGratTion-—The committee for promoting the 
emigration of females to the Australian colonies, have 
been authorised by government to grant females a free 
passage. The committee formerly allewed only £12 
to female emigrants, who had to pay £5 to make up 
the deficiency. The ship Canton, 519 tons, is to sail 
with passengers from Gravesend, on the 39th April. 

Tut Bank oF EXGLAND has published the follow- 
ing account of its average assets and liabilities for the 
quarter ending 10th February 1835 :— 

Liabilities. Assets. 

Circulation £18,099,900 Securities £26,482.000 

Deposits ~ 6 12.535 000 Jullion . . 6,693,000 








£30.634,090 £33.175,009 
Suippinc. — The ship owners are continually 
grumbling about the decrease of shipping. From a 
statement read at the annual meeting of their society, 
held in duondon, it appears that the following is the 
number and tonnage of the ships which have entered 
that port during the three last years: 








1832 3,167 British Ships, 626,026 Tons. 
1833 3.365 679.635 — 
1634 3,721 730,554 — 


One would think that there is no reason for complaint 
he-o. yet the ship owners express high dissatisfaction, 
because, during the same period, the foreign shipping 
entering the same port, has increased from 150,304 to 
212,514 tons. 

IRELAND. 

Dur.in.—Notwithstanding all their efforts, the 
Orangemen have been defeated by O'Connell, both in the 
city and county of Dublin. The numbers, at the close of the 
poll for the city, were—O'Connell, 2678; Ruthven, 2630 ; 
Hamilton, 2461 ; West, 2457. In the county—Fitzsimon, 
O’Connel’s son-in-law, 733; Evans, 694; Hamilton, 686. 
Bribery and intimidation were carried to the utmost 
length by the Tories. A resolution, by the committee 
of the Orange candidates, was published during the elec- 
tion, by which the committee pledged themselves “ to 
furnish to the nobility and gentry, resident in the princi- 
pal squares and streets, and who are the great mass of 
purchasers and consumers in the metropolis, lists of those 
engaged in trade, who support the views of the sound and 
respectable portion of the community, as well as with 
lists of those who decline to act in conformity with such 
views.” This resolution should be noted to be used in the 
next discussion on the ballot. It may, however, be well 
doubted whether those ‘ resident in the principal streets 
and squares” are “ the great mass of purchasers and con- 
sumers” in any town, and whether the business of the 
thousands of the people is not equally valuable with that 
of the tens of the nobility and gentry. 

The most shameless bribery took place at the Irish 
elections. In Dublin the regular price of a vote was £3; 
at Tralee, which Maurice O'Connell carried by a majority 
of tour only, one of the electors stated on the hustings, 
that he had been offered £75 to vote for Mr Denny. 

THE Katucornmac StavGurer.—Lord Hill, the 
Commander-in-Chief, has expressed his satisfaction with 
the conduct of the officers and soldiers who were em- 
ployed to shoot the peasantry, while Mr Collis, one of the 
gentlemen implicated by the verdict of the Coroner's 
Inquest, has been going at large about Dublin, without 
having been bailed, and has even been attending the Lord 
Lieutenant's levee. No farther steps towards the trial of 
the murderers have been taken. 

THe NATIONAL BANK oF IRELAND, or “ O'Connell's 
Bank,” has commenced operations. During the first and 
second days of the opening of the Branch at Carrick.on- 
Suit, nets tu the amtauet of LIZ000 were issued, At 
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Waterford, a branch, with local stock to the extent of 
£50,000, in £10 shares, is about to be opened. No doubt 
is entertained that the issue of notes will be very great. 

Sir EDWARD SUGDEN gives much satisfaction in the 
Court of Chancery, by the impartiality which he exhibits, 
and by his saving the time of the Court, and the purses 
of the clients, by setting bounds to the speechifying of the 
har. 

CorK.—Almost the whole expenses of the contest 
incurred on the liberal side in this city have been defrayed 
by subscription ; and £500 was also subscribed in the 
city towards defraying the expenses of the liberal candi. 
dates in the county. £600 have also been raised by snb. 
scription to prosecute the petition for unseating the Tories, 
Chatterton and Leycester; and more will be given, if 
required. Let the Reformers throughout the kingdom 
imitate the example of Cork, and the days of the Tories 
are numbered, 

THe Lorvp LIEUTENANT.—The Orangemen took 
the opportunity of the Lerd Lieutenant’s first visit to the 
theatre, to evince their conviction that the days of Tory 
ascendancy had returned. Numerous Orange flags and 
streamers, attached to large sticks and bludgeons, were 
displayed in the pit. This display was accompanied by 
a regular and distinct clapping of hands, called the Ken. 
tish fire, which had been ivtroduced by Lord Winchelsea, 
af the Conservative dinner last summer. <A_ person 
stationed immediately over the viceregal box, displayed 
between the acts, a white kerchief, on which was printed 
in large letters, “The Orangemen of Ireland for ever." 
In the Ivish theatres, the band plays, “ God save the 
King,” and “ Patrick's Day,” during whieh the audience 
remain standing and uncovered, but, on this occasion, the 
Kentish fire completely drowned the anthem, and the 
commencement of * Pattick’s Day,” was the signal for 
sitting down, putting on hats, and for hissing in the most 
violent manner. Not a word of the first act could be 
heard, in consequence of a deafening and continued cry 
to the band for “ The Boyne Water.”’ The Lord Lieu. 
tenant and Sir Henry Hardinge appeared to be discon. 
certed, if not disgusted, with the proceedings, and many 
persons left the house before the termination of the perfor. 
mances or the departure of the Lord Lieutenant—rather 
an unusual occurrence. 


SCOTLAND. 

Tue Erection or Peers took place on the 10th 
February. The Peers elected are a batch of unleavened 
Tories, and as the number of votes each received must be 
taken, we presume, as an index of the place he holds in 
Tory estimation, it is curious. 























Marquis of Home, . 60 Viscount Arbuthnot, . 53 
Earl of Morton, . 56 = Strathallan, 53 
Home, . $1 Lord Forbes, ‘ 57 
mma BIg, ° 57 Saltoun, . | 
os Alsiy, . 54 Gray, .« ‘ 57 
ome LOVEE, ° 57 Sinclair, . - 4 
Selkirk, - 52 Colville, .  . 53 
Orkney, . 46 Reay, s! JO gt Te 





The list is the same as that for last Parliament, with 
the exception of Lord Reay, a Tory, for Lord Elphin- 
stone, a Whig. The later obtained only 35 votes. 

As this election may soon become historical, we may 
note, that the only Duke present was Buccleuch, with 
twenty-three other Peers ; that seven voted by proxy, and 
nineteen sent signed lists. The difference of feeling be- 
tween the aristocracy and the people of Scotland isstrangely 
shewn by this election, for while every representative 
Peer returned is a Tory, two-thirds of the people's repre- 
sentatives are Liberals) We may also remark, en the 
obscurity of our peerage—few of them are ever heard of 
out of the precincts of their own estates, and were it net 
for the reporting in the newspapers of the elections of 
representative Peers, their very existence would be forgot- 
ten by the public. 

ABERDEEN.—The whole expenses attending the re- 
turn of Mr Bannerman, have been defrayed by a public 
subscription, This is an example deserving of imitation. 
representative ought net to be called un, not only 
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give his time, but also to incur expense in the service of 


constituents.’ 
a E.EecTion.—The last of the elections has 


ated in the defeat of the liberal candidate. At the 


urine h li tl mbers were— 
the 1e nu 
diab - Orkney. Shetland. 
Mr Balfour, ° 86 ° 28 
Mr Traill, . - 43 :" . 4i 
43 —- 1$ 





Majority for Mr Balfour 30. 


Mr (WALLACE OF KeL_ty.—A handsome piece of 
plate has been presented by the inhabitants of Greenock 
to Mr Wallace, as a testimonial of their gratitude for 
his patriotic conduct, and valuable services. The piece 
of plate consists of a candelabra on a pedestal, presenting 
three sides. On the pillar are various appropriate in. 
scriptiors. On the base are Mr Wallace's crest and 
motto. 

Civic GuzzLinG.--The city of Edinburgh is, as is 
well knuwn, in a state of bankruptcy, and it appears by 
a recent investigation, that the funds will not yield in- 
terest to the creditors at a higher rate than one anda 
balf per cent, A statement has been recently published, 
which throws some light on the expenditure of the cre- 
ditors’ money. It appears that, in the 41 years ending 
with 1833, ne less than £24,941 were expended in tavern 
bills. In one year, £1374 was expended in this way; 
avd, in eight, the expenditure exceeded £1000, How 
many widows and orphans are now starving on account 
of this profligate throwing away of their mouey! 

Pusiic DinneERs.—The period between the close of 
a general election and the sitting of Parliament, always 
teems with political dinners. On the 6th February, 
about 600 of the electors of Perthshire entertained the 
Honoutable Fox Maule in the County Hall, Perth. 
Viscount Duncan, eldest son of the Earl of Camperdown, 
was in the chair. On the same day, about 300 of the 
liberal electors of Kast Lothian entertained their repre- 
sentative, Mr Ferguson of Raith, at Haddington, and 
celebrated the first victory ever obtained over Toryism 
in that county. Sir David Baird filled the chair. Two 
temporary galleries were erected, which accommodated 
about sixty ladies, the beauty and fashion of East I.o- 
thian, On the 12th February, 200 of the electors of 
Fifeshire dined in the County Hall, Cupar, in honour of 
their representative, Captain Wemyss. Mr Ferguson of 
Raith was in the chair. 

The Tories have also had their dinners: 650 of the 
Tories of Edinburgh dined with their defeated candidates, 
Lord Ramsay and Mr Learmonth, on the llth February, 
in the Assembly Rooms; Sir John S. Forbes, Banker, in 
the chair, The return of Sir H. P. H. Campbell for 
Berwickshire, was celebrated by a dinner in the County 
Hall, Greenlaw, on the 13th February ; 250 of the elec- 
tors and their friends sat down to dinner; Mr Hay, of 
Dunse Castle, was in the chair. 

DuKE OF BuCCLEUCH.—On the 13th of February, a 
dinner was given to the Duke of Buccleuch, by the ten. 
antry of the three Lothians, in testimony of their respect 
and esteem for him as a landlord, and as a distinguished 
and zealous patron of agriculture throughout the country. 
About 600 sat down to dinner. The chair was filled by 
Mr Low, Professor of Agriculture in the University of 
Edinburgh. Politics were carefully excluded from the 
speeches, 


THE CONTINENT. 

A measure similar to our Habeas Corpus Act has been 
introduced into the French Chawmber of Deputies, but is 
oppored by Persil the Chancellor, on the ground that 
solitary and prolonged imprisonment before trial is an 
excellent method ot extorting confession of guilt. This 
argument seems to proceed on the presumption acted on 
by a célebrated president of the Scotch Supreme Criminal 
Court, that a person accused is guilty. In England, this 
Presumption was at one time acted on to a greater extent, 
by making the accused work on the tread-mill even 
before trial, and this outrage upon humanity was de- 
fended by no less a personage than Sir Bobert Peel, on 
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the ground that prisoners ought to pay the expense of 
their own maintenance. Statesmen are very apt to over. 
look the maxim, that a man accused is to be presumed 
innocent till he be proved guilty, and that therefore con. 
finement previous to trial being justiflable on the plea of 
necessity only, should be made as shert and as little disa- 
greeable or inconvenient as possible. The legislation of 
this comparatively enlightened age makes, however, 
scarcely a distinction between the confinement of the 
innocent aceused, and of the convicted felon. 

During the last four years there have been not less 
than six hundred prosecutions of the press in Paris, and 
the departments for attacks on the person or government 
of Louis Philippe. It is vain to talk of liberty while 
such proceedings are submitted to by the French. A 
gross error was committed in not dismissing the whole 
Bourbon race, when so good an opportunity presented 
itself in 1830. The Emperor Nicholas, as King of Poland, 
demands a large sum from France, in payment of claims 
arising out of the occupation of Poland by French urmies 
in the war that was concluded by the peace of Tilsit. 
The French Ministry deny that these claims were set*led 
in 1814, as maintained by the opposition, but comfort the 
Chambers with the assurance, that, on investigation, a 
balance will be found due to France. The question of 
the American indemnity makes no progress, though the 
course will probably be smoothed by the resolution of the 
Senate of the United States, that it is at present inexpe. 
dient to adopt any legislative measure regarding the dif. 
ference with France. 

In Spain, affairs are rather in a disturbed state. Llau- 
der, the Minister of War, having countermanded an order 
which had been given for the second regiment of light 
infantry to join Mina in Navarre, the regiment, on the 
18th January, broke into open mutiny, and killed General 
Canterac, who attempted to seize the ringleaders. After 
a skirmish between the troops of the line and the mu- 
tineera, the government found it necessary to pardon the 
insurgents, on condition of their joining the army in 
Navarre, which was exactly what they wished. Ldauder 
afterwards resigned the office of Secretary of War, and was 
reappointed Governor of Catalonia; but as the appoint. 
ment gave great ofleace to the Liberals in Madrid, Liau- 
der was recalled to the capital. 





CHINA. 

Owing to the long practised absurdity of appointing 
soldiers and sailors to manage our colonies and conduce 
mercantile affairs—a business for which they are as well 
fitted as merchants would be to command our fleets and 
armies—trade with China has been suspended, Lord 
Napier, whose only qualification (if it be one) for super- 
intending our commercial intercourse with that country, 
is, his having been the captain of a man of war, has given 
the most serious offence to the Chinese government, by 
proceeding to Canton without applying for the usual per- 
mission, and there he remains in spite of all the remon- 
strances of the Chinese, waiting the arrival of two British 
frigates, to see what effect their presence will have. We 
have got into a dispute with the Chinese, from which we 
may not easily extricate ourselves, merely because we 
have employed a hot-brained sailor, instead of a cool. 
headed merchant, to conduct our affairs, 


WEST INDIES. 


Accounts from Demerara to the 17th December, state 
that the negroes are in a state of idleness, and the colony 
in a distressing state. The conduct of the Lieutenant. 
Governor, Sir James Carmichael Smyth, (a soldier, we 
believe,) has caused much animadversion, and a memorial 
to Government has been signed by upwards of 1100 of 
the colonists, stating their firm conviction that the colony 
can never know peace as long as they are under his 
government, Thus, between the army and navy, our 
extra-European settlements are going to ruin; but this is 
of little consequence, provided places are procured for 
lords and favourites. Accounts from Jamaica to the 4th 
January are more favourable, The holidays had passed 
over without disturbance. Labourers from Germany had 
been imported into some of the islands, 
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TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 

A very marked improvement has taken place in the 
woollen cloth trade of late, and extensive sales have been 
made of cloths of different qualities. The manufacturers, 
however, still complain of the low prices they obtain, 
which, at the present cost of weol, yield them little profit. 
The importations of wool last year considerably exceed 
those of the preceding. In 1833, there were, in all, 
121,000 bales imported, in 1834 there were 136,000. 





Owing to the brisk demand for foreign woo! at the late | 


sales in London, a rise of about Id. per lb. has taken 
place in English wool. At Manchester the calico printing 
business is brisker than it has been for some time past. 

In consequence of the misunderstanding with the 
Chinese government, created by the absurd conduct of 
Lord Napier, an advance has taken place in the price of 
teas. Boheasand low twanhays have risen 2d per lb. 
hysons, 4d.; but, as the opening of the trade has already 
caused an importation of three millions of Ibs., the East 
India Company have in store 40,000,000 lbs, and a 
large quantity is on its way to this country ; so that there 
is no prospect of a scarcity for some months. 





AGRICULTURE. 
Accounts from all parts of Scotland represent the young 
wheat crop to be healthy and vigorous; and, notwith- 


standing the openness of the seasum, not too much ad- * 


TAIT’S MAGAZINE, AND THE 


Wrrnour abating one jot of the public right of sub- 
jecting the Newspaper Press to the same fiery ordeal to 
which, at its pleasure, it subjects every man, or shrimking 
in the least from the manly principle avowed by O’Con- 
nell, | consider it necessary to make some observations on 
errors in point of facet, im the article on the London 
Newspapers, which has excited so much indignation in 
The Times. Had Tseen the article myself before it was 
printed, [ might have modified some opinions, and cer- 
tainly would have suppressed many details, which, though 
believed to be substantially correct, I should have con- 
sidered unimportant and unealled for, in the assertion of 
that principle which [ will neither surrender nor com- 
promise :—the principle of an existing public right to 
‘unmask, animadvert upon, expose, and hold up to 





reprobation, those individuals, whoever they may be, who | 


abuse and prostitute the power of the press. On my 
return from London, I found the article printed off. I had 
not seen it before. To cancel a part of the article wasstill 
in my power, and was, indeed, in my contemplation, though 
I was then aware of unimportant errors only. Now, 
however, I am convinced, by a letter from: Mr Sterling, 
and the communications of private friends in London, 


that the information, of which the source appeared good | 


to my friends here, is not to be depended upon as accurate; 
and, holding to the spirit of the article, | wholly give up 
the details. 

In proportion te my abhorrence of the glaring 
profligacy of The Times, is my regret that I should, 
in any manner, have been accessary in implicating 
an innocent man in the justifiable exposure of that 
print, which appeared in this Magazine. ‘This feeling, 
together with the recent allusion made by O'Connell to 
Mr Sterling, in relation to the objectionable article in 
Tait’s Magazine, wakes it an immediate and incum- 
bent duty upon me, to do him justice, in so far as he has 
given me the power; and, in so doing, to make all the 
atonement | can, for having, in ignorance, confounded him 
with the guilty individuals ; for the guilt remains, though 
shifted to other shoulders. | publish Mr Sterling's let- 
ter the more readily, as I am assured, from a quarter in 
which I have the greatest confidence, that he is utterly 
incapable of having communion in the things for which 
every honest and every liberal man at present detests 
the Times newspaper. 





Piter Brown, Printer, 19, St James’ Square. 





TAIT’S MAGAZINE AND THE LONDON NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


vanced. The grass fields have presented, during the win. 
ter, an unusual verdure, Such as have been let in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, exhibit a small fall in the 
rent as compared with last year, which again shewed 
a decline on the year preceding. Turnip have suf. 
fered, in some districts, from frost. The feeding of cattle 
and sheep, from. the high prices at which they were 
bought in, and the fall of price, is likely to turn out a 
losing business. In some instances sheep ave not likely 
to bring a higher price than the purchase-money, leaving a 
loss of the whole winter's keep. 

Much grain is still te be seen in the stackyard, and 
even some of crop 1833. Barley, having since harvest 
sold better than other Rinds of grain, is nearly ont of the 
hands of the farmers, and a rise of price 1s anticipated. 
At the present prices of grain—_wheat, 443. ; barley, 30s, ; 
and oats, 22s. a.qnarter—rents eannot be paid. Many 
of the landlords in the counties of York, Derby, Chester, 
&e. have given abatemenis Of from 10 te 20 per cent. and 
the sooner the Seotch ptoprietors follow their example, 
the better for themselves, as well as their tenants. Nothing 
can be more pernicious, than to keep a long and continn. 
ally accumulating list of arrears over the head of the 
tenant. [t dispirits and depresses him, and no more 
effectual plan can be resorted to for ruining him, and 
exhausting the farm. 


LONDON NEWSPAPER PRESS, 


To the Fditor of Tait’s Magazine. 
Knightsbridge Fel, b4, B85. 

Sir— My attention has been drawn. within these few 
days, to an article in the Supplement to Tail's Magavine, 
for 1834, where my name is obtruded upon the pwhiic, 
for no purpose, as it would appear, but to make me the 
subject of ajseries of gross misrepresentations. 

It is utterly untrue that T have ever exercised or pow 
sessed the influence which you ascribe to me, over the 
Times newspaper——and which, if it existed, would be no 
less disereditable to the gentlemen whe cirect that power. 
ful Journal, than invidious as regards snyself. 

It is equally untrue, that b have ever taken, on certain 
great public questions, the part which you unscrupulons- 
ly assert that [ have done; nor is there the shadow of 
foundation for such a statement. The whole article, s@ 
far as concerns the manner in which you connect me with 
The Times, or the light in which you exhibit my pohtical 
opinions and conduct, is, from first te last, a tissue of 
mere fabrications. 

While, therefore, you profess “to tear off masks,"’ I 
would recommend you to begin by unmasking the unpos- 
tor, who, in this case, has abused your confidence, and 


| converted your Magazine imto a vehicle of gratuitous and 


offensive falsehood. Acquitting you, personally, of afl 
Wish to mislead your readers, and satisfying myself with 
this protest against any further anauthorized and unwar- 
rantable use of my name—I am, sir, Sc. &e. 

EDWAKD STERLING. 

I am requested by Mr Grote, the banker, to state that 
he has no connexion with the Morning Chronicle, nor 
ever had any, though this has been the general belief for 
some time. 

If any other gentlemen connected with the Newspaper 
Press make similar disavowals, I shall feel it my 
duty to publish them, and to express my regret for an 
unintentional injury. But 7/e Times is not managed 
by an automaton; and the People, whose cause it be- 
trays, must get at the right man. 

Besides what I have said wbove, on avoiding minute 
and unimportant private or pecuniary details, I have 
now reason to know that the statements concerning Mr 
Clements’ former connexion with the Morning Chroniclé 
are not correctly given. Had I previously been aware 
of this, I should certainly have either suppressed or cor- 
rected these statements, in particular. 

WiLL ram Tart. 





